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OmcB •? Public iNemnronoN, ) 

M0^f^mm W.aHN49Uir, 8«iMf«9Afti)A6fit i^T FuMie IiuiiiiiMlioxi, and paih 

donaikdiheiaiaeofaiiew^liiQyi. Tonoetiyftii4Nm^^MorittiBedifte>ptin^ 
(lucwwr vadetloQl; the iiNptiiilimi <^ iliui ^kune^ 1R^ H wift TbI an- 
l^BPd, Jii«|effia of olka fiyinid, and Ae JiggUtotoe 0f m», irldoh ■ wwwiiM 
IpVMU^Iidr aftenmads, ^jWiaittiirf thft moi^ U> itiu jbaadi «f tte pfeonst 8«* 
ttHintoadfinL 

Aa waaiiyiaDi laiwflTidinftniB aa jl 4ddU]DM.iQiicla to -tiia fipjiKuffl Lava hf ttia 
LifWatea, MnuLmuL U incowiiiy .la.yi^ itus pari af Iba Toiuatiiaffir, Md 
aaaia ftn rf) |flr dfliav waa tend itaoaflaMy to allQ^r HaM feir ilba pfopiratito of 
Ike Notes, which will be fbond aoeompaaTiag the Law. 

SbaaelTateBhaiia liean pfq^axed«ifih|iioflhoare, aadwithaaeipaelalttf- 
^gBitteia^niiKiif oaaQBtolihavfaflittQiiawUf^ haireaiiaBaiaAh^i>i8taieti,«ad 
h|^a bemaeii^vp to liiiaDapMDtineaittor daoliian. U la h^epedthat Hief will 
HBder ihe adrnfatntfrtjoa otHha lanvbjteiftuBiaiii oflteenaoaaanied ftoeeSi, 
eader and more certtdn. The " Forms for proceeding! «ade» to Sohcal hmiff" 
are retained as prepared hf Mr. |faiiDHr» the^finlleaf oal/af tM^artaf to 
Tclaiae haying been reprinted. It will be obserred thai F^muis Ho. TJl and 
Na XVn, haTO become obsolete bj a change in to laws. 8efa»l of to re- 
Qv;^ narks onder the diflbrent Forms, are also obsolete. The Irae aoastaiQtioa of 
^ to law will be found bj referring to to Notes aadar to sef 0t«l seOtiOlis. 

The Articles entitled The Primary Schools of MiehigaB, and thefir Fonds; 

Tihe State Normal School, and its Funds ; The TlamnH^ of Michlganj and 

Ljj its Fonds; The State Agricnltoral College ; House of 0<»rectton for JuTenile 

O Ofltonders; Asylum for to Deaf anl Dumb and Blind, in to firsi par| (^ to 

00 Yolume, and that on to Frimaiy School System, in to third part, wnapee- 

^ pared at to suggestion and request of to late Superinteadent, by CmoLum B» . 

SfDWiHS, Esq., to i^esent worthy Deputy Supertntendent of Bublio Insirae- 

tion. These articles will be found to oontaiii infomuition of gseftt inleresi 

and value. Thi9 infSnrmatioii was scattetied through to public ieenmenltt 
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and recorda for many years, much of it ia volomes now beyond the reach of 
most of the people. It is now for the first time, collected into convenient 
space and form. Mnch credit is dae to Mr. Stbbbixs for the valnable seryioes 
ke has, with sneh marked ability and faithfolaess, rendered the Edncational 
Interests of the State, 

The article on the Asylom fbr the losane^ was prepared by Dr. E. H. Yah 
Dbvskk, the able and efllcient Medical SupQjnntendent of that noble State 
Charity. 

The articles on School Architecture, School Fnrnitore, and Sohool Appa^ 
ratos, are from the pen of Hon. Ira Mathkw, late Saperintendent of Pablio 
IttstrnoUon. An article on Warming and Yentilation, embracing a descrip- 
tion of certain heating ftirnaces, and a chimney cap, has been left ontj as of 
too IHtlo pablie Interest or utility to merit a place in a State pnUicati<», and 
beeoiose the progress of invention in this department promises spoe^y to br- 
penede the too ezpeostro and easily disordered fomacee bow bx nse.^ Indeed, 
oMortwoof the Aimacoa reoomneBdod in tills ortiole, have ohoady Hen 
■erioady condenmod by those who have used tiiem. 

The iQterriiptlons in the pag^ of the* volume ariie from (he fiiet that Ike 
omwwioai are of greater extent than the new matter sopplied. II was belloTed 
to bo. a matter of pablio economy to make these dmnges in ine volume, rather 
than to issue a new edition of the School Law, which the several isqKirtiait 
•mendmenti made in the Law, would have required. The volome, if eeni ont 
as at first printed, woold have tended greotiyto mislead, and most kavo ooee^ 
eioned flerioasoonftiBioa among the Dli^lciolB by promnlgating amoig them an 
obsolete law. 

The School Laws of .the State are published in thit separate form In aeoor- 
ianoe with the ptoviaions of tiie Statutes, [see sections 3 and 4, pp. UO, 161, 
of thia Tolune J and expressly for the use of iho several Ooiutiy» TowBeh^> 
•nd Distriot Ofiloers, who have to 4o with fte management of the Sekoole 
themeelres, or their Funds. 

Tbese Ofieere comprise the following olassee. viz : 
1; County Clerks; 

t. County Treasurers ; . . 

8. Township Supervisors ; 
i. Township Ireasnren; 
5. Township Clerks ; 
e. School iuQMctors; 
7. district School Offioera. 

A copy of the volume irill be fhrnlshed to ea6h one of these various Offloers, 
to be need by him during his term of oAee, and at the expiration thereof to be 
delivered to his successor. 

l%e att^tion of the various classes of officers above named, is espeeially 
invited to the contents of the volume. Much of the matter embraced in it 
will be fdnad of general interest Its thorough etudy will lead to a better 



understanding of our system of Public Schools by those to whose official cast 
the Schools are entrusted. Not only does the successful operation of the 8;ya- 
tern depend upon the intelligent oomprehenaon and discharge of their reapeo- 
tlye duties, by the different officers, but its wise and continued improTement 
must come from their clear-sighted criticisms of its defects. It is a work of 
fto slight magnitude to keep the public agencies by which the entire body of 
the children of the commonwealth are to be educated, in BocoesBful and har« 
monious operation. The State has therefore wiAly prorided for the publica- 
tion of the School Laws. 

The yarioQS amendments of the Law, made the last winter, hare been ia« 
troduoed in their proper places. School Offioen should give heed eepeclaUj 
ta those found in Sections 6, 39, 48, 49, 66, 75, 86 and 107. Attention is 
called also to the repeal of Sections 92 and 93, and to tiie new Law for Gnaded 
Schools, found in Sections 147 to 151. 

The new District Library Law will also require attention. 

Statb Eifokic School. — ^An amendment, which eonld not be introduced in 
its proper place without reprinting an entire form, in Section 1, of the duties 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction, requires him to embrace the report 
of the Board of Control of the House of Correction— now named Statb Bb- 
FOKir SoHooir— in his Annual Report. This rightfully recognises Refotmat<»7 
Education as an essential part of the full qrstem of Public Instruction. 

In clodng these introductory statements, the Superintendent would remind 
the School Officers of the State that it is not by the mere administration oi 
the letter of the law that the beet interests of the Schools are to be efficiently 
promoted. There is a wide field of usefulness outside of the limit of merely 
official duties, in which etery School Officer may do much to adrance Sduoa- 
tion and improve the character of the Schools. Edneational Societies, Teaoh- 
enr' Associations In Townships and Counties,^ Teachers' Institutes, School 
Examinations, and Celebrations, are most efficient means to cultivate the 
public sentiment, to Improre the Teachers, and to infuse a spirit of active zeal 
and enterprise into the School System. 

With proper care and attention, and with but little effort, our Schools, with- 
out becoming at aU more expensive, might be made doubly efficient With tiie 
same outlay of time and money as now, the children of the State might be 
twice as well educated as they are under the present methods. With an 
awakened public interest, and with an aroused and active body of Teachers, 
the dull and dreary months through which many of our Schools now drag 
heavily along, with scarcely a sign of advancement, would become periods of 
life and progress; and their fruits would be seen in the quickened intelligence 
and enlarged acquisitions of all the pupils. 

Especially would I ask the attention of School Officers of the State, to the 
State Teachers' Institutes, held by the Superintendent under the authority of 

« 

the law. Often has the remark burst fh>m the Teachers instructed In l&ese 
Institutes, ** We shall teach differently from what we ever taught before ;" and 
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thej haye gone to fheir Schools with a new seal, and new abilify for their im- 
portant work. It Ib the testimony of citisens fn all parts of the State where 
these Ihstitates haye been held, that thehr Schools hare been made mnch mere 
nseftil by them. School Oflcers should see that their Teachers more generally 
arafl fhemselTee of these public protlsions for improyement in their yooaiioB. 

JOHN IL GREGORY, 
Bupirintendmt of PMie In^trwUcm^ 
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The lands set apart for the support of Ptiblic Schools ia 
Michigan, comprise one thirly-si^Lth part of the entire ter- 
ritory of the 8t«te. Saich township is diyided into thirty- 
six sections of one nule square ; and section 16 (a central 
section) was by aa ordinance of the old Oongrees, in 178fi, 
sequestered /^fbr the support of public sdiools." 

The ^rdinanctfi of 1787, far the goTemment of the North* 
western Tenrit<»ry, declared that '* Scbools anb thb MKAif s 
OF EntxcATieir'SHAUi wofmvnR m: bkowrmsi).'' 

An act of lBt4r, making provision for the sale of lands in 
the Indiana Territory, comprising the present States of Iti- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, expressly reseryed 
from sale section 16 in every township, " for the snpport 
of Schools*'' 

Itt 1805, the Territory of Michigan was organized, coxA- 
prising the Lower Peninsnla of the present State, and in- 
cluding what is now two tiers of towns on the north border 
of Indiana, and one tier on the north border of Ohio. In 
this act, all the rights secnred by the above acts were 
confirmed. 

In 1828, Congpress placed the School lands tinder the sn- 
pervifeion of the Territorial Governor and Oonncil, to pro- 
tect knd lease, so as to make them prodnctive. Nowhere, 
and at no time, was any disposition shown by the General 
Government to annul these grants ; and the Ordinance of 
1836, admitting the State of Michigan into the Union, de- 
clares : 

1 
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"That section numbered 16 in every township of the 
public lands, and where such section has been sold, or oth- 
erwise disposed of, other lands equivalent thereto, and as 
contigaons as may be, shall be granted to the State for the 
use ©f Schools." 

The first Territorial Sch^ool Law was enacted in 1827; 
the year previous to the above action of Congress giving 
the Territorial authorities power to make use of the School 
Unds. That law ordained that the citizena of any town- 
ship having fifty householders, should pjravide themselvea 
with a Schoolmaster of good morale, to iemk th6 children 
to read and write. Any township with two hmndred house- 
holders was required to have a Schoolmaster who could 
teach Latin, French and Bnglish. For any neglect, the 
towns were liable to a £ne of $50 to $150. This law was 
repealed in 183S, mxd another enacted^ pravidiag for three' 
Commissioners a»d ten Inspeotors ; and the iBAtt.agement 
ef tiie School lands was transferred from the Governor and 
Oouneil, to tbein. This act also created an office of " Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools." 

The original Constitution of the State declared that the 
proceeds <^ all lands granted by Coi]^re&s for the support 
of Schools, should " remain a p^petual fund for that ob- 
ject." The same specifications are found in our present 
Ooiiatilution. 

All the grants from Congress, and our first Constitution, 
speak of section 16 as sequeetered for the support af 
"Schools," or "Public Schools." But by common consent, 
this has been construed to mean Cosamon or Primary 
Schools ; and upon this oonstruction all our legislation has 
been baaed, for more than twenty years ; and it is under- 
stood that BO portion of the avails of section 16 can ever 
be used for any other purpose. 

The origin^ design of Congress seem^ to have been, to 
make the avails of section 1 6 accrue to the exclusive bene- 
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fit of the township in which each section Mfas situated. It 
is believed, however, that no act forbade the State to place 
the whole in a general fund for the benetit of all. By thus 
oonsolidating the fund, it can be managed with greater 
economy and safety, and made much more effectual in se- 
curing the greatest good to the greatest number. The 
wisdom of the act can hardly be doubted. 

After these lands came under the control of the State 
Grovernment, (not ownership, for the State holds them; 
really only as a toistee,) it was a subject of debate whether 
fiiey should be leased or sold. Discussion and reflection 
soon convinced most, if not all, that the State could not 
practicably make itaelf a landlord to thousands of tenants ; 
and it was decided that the lands should be sold, and the 
avails invested in a comtnon ftind> the interest of which 
only, could be used. 

The total amount of the sections numbered 16, in the 
State, was estimated at a little more than a million of acres ; 
and the Legislature of 1687 passed a law for the sale of 
the school lands, under the direction of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction — which office had been created 
by the Oonstitution. The Land Office, as a* distinct de- 
partlnent of the S^tate Government, had not then been 
established. 

By this law the Superintendent was authorized to sell 
University lands to the amount of half a million of dollars, 
and School lands to the amount of one and a half millions ; 
Hke mi&imum price of the former being $20, and of the lat- 
ter, $8 per acre. The reason of this difference in the price, 
was — ^the University lands were all selected, and supposed 
toHbe of the choicest quality and most eligible location) 
while the School lands, with sHght exoeptiotis, consisted of 
section 16 in each township, and of such quality as it might 
chance to be. The terms of payment were, one-fourth at 
the time of sale, and the remainder in annual instalments 
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of five per cent., commencing in five years after the pur* 
chaA6, at seven per cent« interest. The sales were to be at 
auction, and the lands were subject to forfeiture for non- 
payment according to the terms. 

. The first sales were held on the 6th of July, 1837 j and 
as might be supposed from the apparently easy terms of 
payment, and the extravagant ideas of the times, the sales 
were extensive, and at high prices. In a few months the 
sales amounted to over foar hundred thousand dollars, at 
an average c^ about $12 per acre ; one fourth of whieh was 
paid down. The result, if not anticipated, was natural f 
and of all the sales for the first four years, ansounting to 
more than six hundred thousand dollars, about one-third of 
the lands were forfeited for non-payment of interest ; not- 
withstanding the Legislature granted an extension of time 
in 1838, and again in 1839. Many of the purchasers fouled 
that their land was worth less than the c^mqiint yet unpaid, 
and preferred to lose the one-fourth already paid, to pay* 
ing the balance ; while others (and these had in many cases- 
made improvements on the lands) found themselves with- 
out the ahiUty to pay the interest when due. 

In 1841 the minimum price of School lands was reduced 
to five dollars per acre. Relief to the previous purchasers* 
was anticipated from an amendment to the law, which re- 
leased them from payment of the principal at their plea- 
sure ; still subject to forfeiture for non-payment of interest. 
This applied also to future purchasers, after having paid 
one-fourth. But this did not meet the necessities of the 
case, or stop the forfeitures. Men had agreed to pay for 
their land more than it was. worth; and th^ were hardly 
more willing, even when able, to pay interest on its ficti- 
tious value, than to pay the principal itself. Men who* 
were in Michigan in 1838, '39 and '40, when it was often 
said, that the more land a man owned, the poorer he was,, 
through inability to pay the increased taxes, will fully ap* 
predate the embarrassment of that class of men. 
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In 1842 practical relief was granted them by a law for 
the appraisal of all School lands that had been sold for 
eight dollars or more, per acre, and all University lands 
that had been sold for $20 or more — ^the former to be ap- 
praised at not less than five dollars per acre, and the latter 
at not less than twelve ; the difference between the a^H 
praised value and the original contract, to be credited upon 
the principal. Within ten months after the passage of the 
act, over twenty-six thousand acres, which originally sold 
for $287,930 87, had been appraised by the Associate 
Judge and Surveyor of the respective counties ; and the 
aggregate price of the same was thereby reduced $101,- 
770 47. The reduction was from an average of eleven dol- 
lars, per acre, to about seven dollars — ^not far from thirty- 
six per cent. At the close of 1842, the account stood thus : 

Sales to Dec. Ist, 1842, $711,404 86 

Forfeited, $240,004 85 

Reduction by appraisal, 101,770 47 

Total reduction, 341,774 82 

$869,6a0 08 

Fotfeited lands re-sold, 10,202 acres, 76,769 54 

Paid on lands previcras to forfeiture, 28,238 16 

Total supposed fund, Dec. ist, 1842, $474,632 73 

The reductions on the above original sum, sub- 
sequently amounted to 114,823 32 



M. 



Showing the reliable fund, Dec. 1st, 1842, to 
have been only . $859,809 41 

Upon the situation of affairs as they appeared at tU| 
close of 1842, the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Hon. Franklin Sawyer, jr., said in his uext Report : " The 
magnificent air-castles once supposed to be immovably 
founded upon the valuation standards of 1837, have proved 
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baselesSy and floated off like much of the capital of that 
day, to parts unknown." The redaction that afterward 
oocnrred, showed that the fund continued to 'Afloat off/' till 
but about fifty per cent, remained. 

Mr. Sawyer thought the law for reducing the price of 
the lands previously sold, unwise. It may hare been so, 
taking into consideration only the question of raimng the 
greatest amount of money ; for even ha4 the forfeitures, 
without the law, exceeded the reduction with it, the land 
would still have been " on hand " for future sale. But 
some would contend that a question was involved of higher 
moment than that of dollars and cents. 

It had become evident that hundreds had contracted 
with the State to pay considerably more for their land 
than it was then worth, or would be, for many years. If 
an individual consents to a hard bargain with his fellow, 
public policy forbids the law to step in to shield him from 
the consequences of his folly. But in its own dealings, 
the State is under no such constraint ; and when it found 
a hard bargain had been driven with its citizens, (and thus 
in a measure with itself,) though no wrong was intended, 
it was deemed by its legislative Representatives to be no 
more than just to remit a portion of the claim. Though 
the law cannot rectify a bad trade between individuals, 
the individuals themselves may, if they see fit ; and both 
they and the State should be governed by equity, without 
the necessity of law. If a man sells his son a piece of 
property for twelve dollars — ^both supposing it to be worth 
that sum — upon which one-fourth is paid at the time of 
sale, and it afterward appears to the satisfaction of both 
that it was worth but six dollars and eighty-four cents, and 
beside this, that the son is unable to pay the full amount, 
what would be said of the father who should exact the full 
price, or the entire forfeiture of the property ,';with^all that 
had been paid? 
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The State, in its legislative capacity, stands somewhat 
in the position of a father to its citizens ; and though it 
were well to create as large a School Fund as was 
practicable, should it be done by legal extortion from its 
sons ?; There would have been more reason for so doing— 
or room for more apology— had ihe School lands beeii of 
comparatively a fnaeXL amount, like the Universify lands ; 
but, with more than a million of acres upon which to raisd 
a fund, was it at all needful, or would it redound to the 
honor of the State, to have exactad the pound of fleshy 
because it was written in the bond? 

The years 1841 and 1842 constitute a sort of crisis ioi 
educational affairs. The commencement of 1841 found the 
School lands that had been sold, being fast forf^^ted to the 
State, with the prospect of a large part of the noble fund, 
supposed to be accumulated, becoming thus extinct. By 
the law above referred to, the forfeitures were measurably 
stopped, and by the close of 1842, new foundations were 
laid, if not as broad as the former, at least more secure. 

The Reports for 1842 showed — 

The number of school districts, 2,312 

Children between 5 and 17 years of age, 64,800 

Apportionment of interest of the Primary School 

Fund, $15,000 00 

Eaised by towns and districts, 71,655 87 

Total amount expended for Schools in 1842, . $86,655 SS 

At that time, the towns could vote annually such tax as 
"Hiey pleased, not exceeding one dollar per scholar, and the 
Supervisors were required to assess to each town an adidB- 
tional sum equal to its apportionment of the public money. 

In 1843 the State Land OflSce was 'established, and the 
control of the University and School lands was transferred 
from the Superintendent of Public Instruction to that de- 
partment. Thus had the custody of these lands been seek- 
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ing^ a home, and till now, finding none. First, it was given 
to the Governor and Council of the Territory ; by them 
transferred to Commissioners ; then assigned to the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction ; but now — where it should 
have been, on the organisation of the State government — 
to a State Land Office. 

The early Legislation of our State shows that the men 
who laid the foundations of our institutions entertained en- 
larged views — often so broad as to appear extravagant — 
and yet, time has shown them to be so, only in their ex- 
pecting too speedy results. But this error, while it was 
the cause of many fkilures with individuals, and much em- 
barrassment to the State, had a tendency to hasten the 
results they had expected too soon. 

Five years after the complete organization of our State 
government — five years of defeated hopes, and dissipation 
of air built castles — when bankruptcy had prostrated thou- 
sands who thought themselves rich — when total failure as 
a State enterprise, was stamped upon our magnificent plan 
of Internal Improvements, and partial failure and great 
embarrassment were attendant upon our Educational In- 
stitutions, we see in imagination, a prophet standing up in 
the midst of a disappointed and discouraged people, pro- 
claiming that : 

In fifteen years our strap railroads shall be completed 
by private enterprise, with heavy rail, and yield to the 
State an annual income of over $100,000 ; 

A canal shall be built without expense tp the State, by 
which large vessels may sail into Lake Superipr, and a min- 
ing business commenced, the ultimate magnitude of which, 
a prophet's vision may not safely limit ; 

The taxable property of the State, from $29,000,000, shall 
be assessed at $150,000,000 ; our annual specific taxes, from 
$4,200, shall increase to $133,000 ; our population, from 
250,000, shall become nearly 800,000 ; our School children. 
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from 65,000, shall number over 200,000 ; the amount raised 
annually from all sources, for Primary Schools, from $86,000, 
shall swell to more than $600,000 ; oifr School Fund, from 
$359,820, shall be, $1,613,000 ; our University Fund, from 
$137,000, shall be $503,000 ; there shall be a Normal School 
with 500 pupils and a fund of $73,000; our University, with 
25 students and 4 Professors, shall have 450 students and 
18 Professors; 

Nearly one hundred thousand dollars shall have been 
expended in establishing an Agricultural College, whose 
one hundred students would be doubled, but for want of 
accommodations ; 

There shall be a House of Correction for juvenile offend- 
ers, which united humanity will regard as the school of 
schools for the prevention of crime, und the salvation of 
youthful offenders : 

There shall be an Asylum for the deaf and dumb, and the 
blind, whose eminent success will bear witness to the lib- 
eral humanity of the State ; and — ' 

An Asylum for' the insane shall be founded, on a scale 
commensurate with the woes of that unfortunate class of 
our fellow-beings. 

Had such a prophecy been made in 1842, the prophet 
would hardly have found more believers — inclined though 
the people were, to expect great things — than did the 
prophets of ^ancient days ; yet, in half of one generation 
of time, has all come to pass ! 

Advancing anofher period of five years — from 1842 to 
1847 — we- find that the entire sum expended in the latter 

year for Common Schools, was,. $130,531 75 

Interest on the School Fund, 31,250 54 

Mill-tax, .^ ^ 7,368 75 

Total School Fund, $573,931 49 

Children between the ages of 4 and 18, 108,130 

Volumes in township libraries, 43,926 

2 
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The legal sources of the means for Ihfl support of Schoote 
at that tiiae, were as follows : 

let. The interest of the School Fuud. 

2nd. A tax of one mill upon the dollar of aU taxable 
property in the State. 

. 3rd. The voters in any township might, at their aiui«al 
meeting, vote a tax not exceeding fifty cents for every 
scholar between four and eighteen years of age. 

4th, Districts might vote a district tax for building 
school-houses, not exceeding two hundred dollars in one 
year, where there were not more than thirty scholars j^ and 
not exceeding three hundred dollars, where there were not 
more than fifty scholars. Districts might vote any '^ neces- 
sary " tax for repairs and furnishing the house, and for the 
payment of legal debts. Districts with more than fifty 
scholars, could vote a tax of twenty dollars for the pur- 
chase of globes, maps, <&c. 

5th. The rate-bill. 

6th. The proceeds of all fines for any breach of the pe- 
nal laws in the several counties, were to be distributed to 
the townships therein, for the benefit of libraries. 

It was found that in many instances the laws were Bot 
complied with by township officers. The proceeds of fines 
did not always find their way into the fund for libraries, 
and in many cases Supervisors refused to assess the '' mill- 
tax." The Superintendent of Public Instruction, Hon., 
Ira May hew, in 1845, procured the publication of the law, 
and these defects were in general remedied. Of 90,009 
children in 1845, 20,756 did not attend school. 

During the previous years, a want of well qualified teacdi- 
ers was greatly felt; not so much that there were not enough 
who were qualified according to former standards, b«t the 
necessity was perceived of raising the standard of qualifi- 
cation ; and by none more so, probably, than by the teach- 
ers themselves. Several local Educational Societies were 
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formed j but these, while they served to awaken in the 
minds of the people an interest on the subject of ednca** 
tion, were little adapted to the purpose of qualifying teach- 
ers. The Superintendent of Public Instruction devoted a 
laxge portion of the year, 1846, to personal effort with the 
people. He visited every organized county in the State, 
save four, organizing societies, and arousing the minds of 
the masses, as a necessary preliminary to a successhil 
effort for organizations of the teachers for their own^ 
improvement. 

The first society of this kind was the " Lenawee County 
Teachers' Association." This Society is still in existence... 

The first "Teachers' Institute," organized under that 
name, was in Jackson County. 

The Superintendent hoped much from the organization 
of Teachers' Institutes; and strongly recommended aid 
from the Legislature in their behalf, as being better adapted 
to the immediate wants of education thftn a State Normal' 
School would be ; though (to quote from his Report,) he 
'' deemed a Normal School indispensable to the perfection. 
of any system of National Education." The State Legisla- 
latures, however, saw fit to leave the enterprise to the 
teachers themselves, to bear the expense, till after tha° 
Normal School was established. 

The Superintendent also, in 1845, '46 and '47, devoted 
much time to the subject of Union Schools, and in persua* 
ding the people of the great advantage which might be de- 
rived therefrom. It required much persuasion, argument, 
and information, at first, to interest the people in the plan 
of Union Schools, which has since become so prominent a 
feature in our Primary School System. 

Making another advance of five years from the period 
last considered, to 1852, we find the legal provisions for the^ 
support of Schools slightly changed, as follows : 

Ifit. The interest of the School Fund. 
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2d. A tax of two mills on the dollar. (This was changed 
<from one to two mills in 1851, and changed back again to one 
mill in 1863.) 

3d. The districts (not the towns, as before,) might vote 
a tax of one dollar per scholar. 

4th. The same as in 1847, above. 

5th. The rate bill. 

6th. The proceeds of fines, &c. 

The whole amount raised in the State for the support of 

Schools, in 1852, was about $200,000 00 

Interest of the School Fund, 53,881 92 

Two mill tax, 30,009 91 

Number of Children, 150,531 

Tolumes in Libraries, 100,161 

School Fund, 864,476 10 

Sales in 1852,. 52,709 89 

The sales in this year were about five thousand dollars 
less than the average for the previous eight years ; but in 
1853 they increased four fold ; and in 1854 nearly six fold ; 
amounting in the two years to $519,801 88. 

This was about equal to all the sales of previous years 
since the lands were oiBfered, excepting the first year ; and 
the sales from 1853 to 1857, inclusive, were nearly equal to 
all previous sales from the beginning. 

From these extensive sales, the amount of interest 
rapidly increased, till from thirty-four cents per scholar, in 
1851, it reached fifty-three cents in 1857 ; but in the latter 
year the sales amounted to but a little more than forty 
thousand dollars — not keeping pace with the increase of 
population — and the amount, the present year, 1858, is but 
fifty cents per scholar. The sale of the lands depends much 
upon the financial prosperity of the State ; and must of 
necessity show a wide diflFerence between years of commer- 
cial activity, like 1853 and ^64, and a year of revulsion, like 
1857. The increase of population is more uniform, and less 
affected by these causes. 
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The entire amount expended in support of Primary 
Schools in 1857, was $636,000 00. This shows a gratifying 
increase of interest in the public mind in behalf of Public 
Education ; and the more so, inasmuch as about two-thirds 
of the whole amount was raised by the voluntary self-taxa- 
tion of the people, in addition^ to more than one hundred 
thousand dollars they were required to raise hy^ law. Yet, 
large as this sum seems in the aggregate, it is probably 
not more than ninety cents for eaeh inhabitant of the State. 
But it presents, nevertheless, a gratifying contrast with 
1842, when the entire amount was but about thirty-five cents 
to each one of our population. 

The money so liberally expended in the erection of 
School-houses by voluntary taxation, speaks well for the 
intelligence aad broad views of the people of Michigan. 
More than one hundred and forty thousand dollars was 
raised foi^ that object alone, in 1857. A most gratifying 
feature of this subject is the fact, that men of wealth are 
generally quite as ready to tax their own property for the 
erection of commodious and degant School^houses, and for 
the support of the ablest teachers who can be obtained, as 
are the men of moderate means ; or as those who have no 
property, are to tax those who have. Indeed^ it is proba- 
bly true generally, that 'the poor, whose tax would be very 
little or nothing, have been the strongest opposers of Un- 
ion Schools, on the ground of anticipated expense. While 
we thus behold our rich men taxing themselves to build 
School houses, at an expense of five thousand to forty thou- 
sand dollars, with the interest that must consequently be 
felt in making the schools aJl they should be, for the proper 
development of the intellectual and moral faculties of the 
rising generation, we need not greatly fear for the perpe- 
tuity of our free institutions. We may reasonably hope 
that such a people can never be made the dupes of political 
demagogues, or social empirics. 
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The following table exhibits the sales of land, and in- 
terest, for the several years since 1843, after deducting for- 
feitures : 





Tear. 


AcTVo. 


Amimat. 

1 


Intorett. 


To Nov. 30, 1843... 


58,55i. 78 


$401,425 89 






" 1844... 


7,454.66 


38,860 60^ $28,099 77 




" 1845... 


3,009.93 


6,974 17 


30,820 01 




" 1846... 


6,879.63 


35,169 70 


31,308 20 




" 1847... 


18,390.32 


91,601 '63 


33,770 08 




" 1848... 


15,026.84 


68,763 83 


40,175 19 


/ 


" 1849... 


8,846.66 


38,609 74 


44,988 66 




" 1850... 


10,978.79 


47,111 26 


47,684 33 




" 1851... 


19,189.95 


83,449 89 


50,982 11 




" 1862,.. 


12,662.69 


62,709 89 


56,823 60 




" 1853... 


48,850 . 04 


226,160 16 


60,513 29 




" 1854... 


68,520 . 46 


294,641 72 


76,274 50 




" 1855... 


27,194.92 


109,366 99 


96,899 42 




" 1866... 


19,192.96 


79,192 84 


104,656 11 




" 1857... 


9,122 . 59 


40,697 27 


110,098 57 



333,773.121 $1,613,434 63i 

The capitol at Lansing was located on the School see- 
tion ; no part of which had at that time been sold» Tk^ 
«ecti<m was divided into lots, reserving about forty-five 
acres for State, Church, and local School purposes. 

The remainder has all been sold — ^principally prior to 
1855 — ^for the aggregate sum of 190,640 75, averaging 
$152 83 per acre. It is safe to estimate the present value 
of these lots, a9 now hel^ by their owners — ^and about one- 
half of which were sold no longer ago than in 1852 and 
1853 — at half a znillion dollars. 

The following table shows the comparative progress of 
Primary Schools, at periods of five years frcMn November 
aO, 1837 : 



Priuiazy School Fand,. . . 
Total amoant expended,. 
Hnmber of Children, . . . . 
Volames in Libraries,. . . . 



1849. 

$359,810 00 

86,000 00 

66,000 



1847. 

$673,031 49 

190,531 75 

108,130 

48,926 



1859. 

$804,476 10 

200,000 00 

150,531 

100,161 



1897. 

$1,613,434 63 

636,071 49 

215,928 

168,179 



An act was passed in 1849, establishing a State Normal 
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School, for the specific purpose of qualifying teachers. 
This institution is now producing most gratifying results.* 
In 1855, the Legislature appropriated funds not exceed- 
ing eighteen hundred dollars per annum, for sustaining 
Teachers' Institutes : to be held at the discretion, and un- 

r 

der the direction of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. These have been held from time to time, as drcum- 
stances and other duties of the Superintendent would 
admit, with highly beneficial results.t 

An examination of the records of the management of the 
School Funds, for the first four years, shows the greatest 
confusion^ contradiction, and deficiency. 'Hie Reports ap- 
pear ambiguous and imperfect ; and the School and Uni- 
versity Funds are at times so united that it is impossible 
to separate them. Until the establishment of the Land 
Office in 1843, there appears to have been but little system 
in keeping the accounts, or it was so imperfect that the 
Beperts. conveyed no intelligent uaderstiuiding of th« 
sitaatioH of the Funds. The first Report from the Com- 
missioner of the Land Office, at the close of the fiscal year 
1843, says : 

" Upon an examination of the books transferred to t^is 
office, it was soon perceived that their keeping was defi- 
cient in system, and incapable of afibrding exact and 
perfect information of the business transactions of the 
department.'* 

This "exact information" must probably be reckoned 
with the lost arts ; though the latter may be recovered, 
while the former never will. It is, therefore, impossible 
to go back to the commencement, and make a table of the 
receipts and expenditures of the Funds. The details of 
the first four or five years cannot be obtained and arranged 
so as to give a clear exhibit of the subject. The earliest 



* See artidle nnder head of " State Normal School/^ following. 

t See Bepoit of Saporinteadent of Pobllc iostniefion, reoeatlj pufaUsbed, page 479, and oa. 
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specific statement of affairs is found in a Report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, December Ist, 1842, 
From the most thorough examination he was able to make, 
of the subject, he arrived at the following aggregate re- 
sult, as it appeared at that date : 

Receipts on account of principal, $121,332 73 

Amount loaned,. |S4,&20 00 

Amount in th« treasury, . . : 30,533 50 

115,853 59 

Deficiency unaccounted for, $6,979 14 

Received on account of interest, ¥92427*1 05 

School moneys apportioned,. .$69,141 80 

Expenses, 10,602 74 

In hands of agents, 1,777 72 

Uncurrent funds, 958 06 

82,380 26 



Deficiency unaecounted for, $9,746 79 

on principal, above, . .^ &,9*t9 14 



(( 



Total deficiency in principal and interest, $15,725 93 

■'■■■'■ I I II »» 

The deficiency was really more than this ; as the " ex- 
penses" (and perhaps the "uncurrent funds") were partly 
on account of the University Fund, (probably one-fourth,) 
but the Report does not state how much ; and we here let 
the deficiency in the School Fund stand as above, instead 
of $20,000 00, as it probably was. 

The following tables have been prepared with some days 
of labor in searching and comparing the oflBcial Reports 
and records, and are believed to be as correct an exhibit 
of receipts and expenditures as can be obtained. If any 
person wishes to search for further information, he will 
truly find it a " search for knowledge under difficulties." 

Previous to 1843, the confusion and contradictions in the 
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w 

recodfai are sneh, tkfltt an attempt to go back of th«t timo for 
4etaik was giren np in despair. The tables therefore, com- 
mence with the acconnts as reported in the aggr^ate by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, up to November 
SOth, 1842. The first table shows the receipts to the 
School fund, as reported by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and the Commissioner of the Land Office, and 
the receipts and amount of fund loaned to the State, ac- 
cording to the reports of the ' Treasurer. The amount 
loaned to the State, is given from 1839. The amount 
loaned to counties and to individuals, up to 1842, (and 
nothing has been thus loaned since that time,) was $84,- 
820 00. This deducted from the amount received, accord- 
ing to the Treasurer's Reports, leaves $868 43 more in the 
hands of the. State than is reported by the Treasurer. 



receipts for principttltltooeitta fior prlneiiMil, 
per Land office Re- per Treasurer's Re- 
ports, ports. 



Aneiuit ia the hands 
of the State. 



Expeoses. 



1839 

1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1854 
1855 
1766 
1867 



$121,332 73 
14,898 63 
19,766 04 
20,130 63 
19,863 35 
37,933 19 
27,651 19 
17,959 72 
22,499 90 
41,166 77 
32,623 76 
107,417 20 
116,991 85 
62,228 45 
49,060 61 
26,203 82 



1116,358 59 
14,125 60 
19,784 44 
20,028 20 

' 20,226 43 
37,826 98 
27,450 73 
17,918 72 
22,462 90 
40,540 22 
32,399 81 
107,417 20 
116,991 85 
62,228 45 
49,060 61 
26,203 82 



I 4,756 40 

3,318 64 

12,076 27 

29,666 16 

41,245 23 

54,799 00 

71,827 20 

92,063 63 

129,880 61 

157,331 34 

175,260 06 

197,711 96 

238,252 18 

270,611 67 

878,028 77 

494,525 04 

555,994 82 

604,855 43 

630,742 94 



$2,545 63 
6,230 89 
3,000 00 



4e 42 

495 58 
758 67 
200 00 
816 31 



j $737,721 84| $730,019 55| 



$13,687 40 
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Thiifi, according to the Land Office Beports, the receipts 

have been, $73T,721 84 

Of which there was loaned, .... $84,820 00 

Expenses paid, 13,587 40 

Now in the Treasnry, 680,742 94 

«f29,160 84 

Apparent deficiency, $8,571 Sit 

Of the $84,820 00 loaned, $36,820 00 has been paid, and 
that amount is consequently reckoned twice in the accounts, 
and makes the aggregate footings so much more than tbe 
actual proceeds from the lands. 

Of the $54,000 00 still on loan, $11,900 00, which waa 
loaned to individuals, is considered worthless — the securi- 
ties being insufficient, and no interest having been paid for 
many years. The ren^ainder is in the hands of several 
counties and is considered safe. 

The present entire Primary School Fund is situated as 
foUows : 

Loaned to the State, $630,742 94 

" to Counties, 42,100 00 

" to individuals, (worthless,) 11,900 00 

Due from about 7,000 purchasers, payable at 
their pleasure, 928,691 69 

Total Primary School Funds, . $1,613,434 63 

The following table shows the receipts for interest, ac- 
cording to the Land Office Reports, and the expenditures, ex- 
clusive of the interest upon the funds loaned to the State, 
commencing with the aggregates at the close of 1842. The 
first aggregate of expenditures includes, as near as can be 
estimated, some $4,000, which should be in the Umiversity 
Fund account : 
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■3 


fear. 




Beceipts. 


Expeoditcirei. 


To Dec, 


. 1st 


, 1842. 


9 92,127 05 


$ 82,380 26 


» - 


li 


1843. 


19,5«7 38 


20,878 26 


it 


It 


1844. 


21,218 06 


28.617 40 


u 


It 


1845. 


26,831 39 


22,810 97 


il 


i( 


1846. 


23,543 33 


23,209 Si 


it 


a 


1847. 


25,658 91 


81,274 74 


u 


t< 


1848. 


27,147 84 


12,133 42 


u 


tt 


1849. 


31,500 20 


28,831 03 


n 


It 


1850. 


33,990 31 


30,903 37 


it 


tt 


1851. 


36,301 53 


83,987 18 


ii 


tt 


1852. 


66,785 19 


42,840 00 


ti 


ti 


1853. 


43,664 65 


32,984 4» 


It 


tt 


1854. 


44,320 13 


43,394 32 


tt 


tt 


1855. 


57,281 87 


47,237 18 


it 


tt 


1856. 


62,310 56 


59,999 61 


tt 


ti 


1857. 


^,667 66 


64,855 38 








$667,931 00 


$605,837 07 


in the Treasury. S 


for. 80, 1867, 


2 36.430 718 






— t/ 1 ^ 


\ 


$642,267 86 








% 


667,931 00 


Apparei 


it Deficient 


5y in Interest, .... . . 


$25,663 15 


it 




It 


in Principal, abov< 


5, . . . . 8,571 5Q 


Total 


Deficiency 


in Principal and Inte 


rest,. 134,234 65 



The School lands in the State are estimated at 1,148,160 
acres. Of this amount, 704,000 acres are in the lower peu- 
insula, and 444,160 in the upper. Of all this, 334,413 acres 
were disposed of, to Nov. 30th, 1857. Estimating the part 
yet unsold, at touf dollars per acre, (and it is believed it 
will average that sum,) or one dollar less than the present 
minimum price, we have a fund of $4,868,022. But call it 
$4,000,000 ; which must, in the worst possible event, be 
below the ultimate result, and it gives a yearly fdnd for 
distribution, of $280,000. This will be a rich fund, to be 
realized in the future ; but ere one-half of the present 
lands are sold, Michigan will have a population of two 
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millions, vrith five to six hundred thousand scholars ; and it 
is probable that the population will ever hereafter increase 
quite as rapidly as the School Fund. This being the case, 
it cannot be expected that the Primary School Fund ap- 
portionment will ever be much, if any, greater per scholtff 
than at the present time. Something may be gained, how- 
ever, in an economical view, as the population becomes 
more dense, by the increased size of schools ; thus reduc- 
ing the expense of teaching per scholar. 

But the School lands are not the only source of revenue 
upon which our Schools are expected ultimately to rely. 
The State has some five and a half million acres of " Swamp 
land," the present minimum price of which is $1 25 per 
acre. By the law of 1858, one-half of the proceeds of 
these lands goes into the Primary School Fund. If we es- 
timate one-half of these lands as valueless — which is 
probably not the case — the other half, at f 1 25 per acre, 
will amount to about three and a half millions ; a moiety 
of which, added to the School Fund, will be equal to the 
entire Fund at the present time. But this is a matter sub- 
ject to the uncertainty of legislation ; and some future 
Legislature may repeal or amend the present law, and pre- 
vent any further additions to the School Fund from this 
source ; though the proceeds accruing up to the time of 
such change, cannot be constitutionally diverted therefrom* 

Another important prospective source of revenue to 
Primary Schools, is found in the Constitutional provision 
that all specific taxes, (except those from the Mining Com- 
panies of the Upper Peninsula,) which are now applied to 
the State indebtedness, shall, when those debts are extin- 
guished, be appropiated to the support of Primary Schools. 
These taxes (paid by the railroad companies, banks, &e.,) 
already amount to about $130,000 per annum, and are con- 
stantly increasing. Were it not for the State indebted- 
ness, the apportionment of the public money per scholar, 
would now be over one dollar, instead of fifty cents. 



Thns it appears that the yearly iiicome of the Primary 
School Fund — should there be no change in the disposition 
of the proceeds of the Swamp lands — will eventually reach 
6iYe or six hundred thousand dollars. This result is re« 
mote, but toward it, time is tending. 

But whatever the actual amount of the School Fund 
may hereafter be, it is certain that it will be sufficient at 
all times, to afford essential aid in the education of the 
young. 

But it might be asked, what is the real benefit of a School 
Fund, great or small? Money of whatever amount, can 
never by its own power, teach a child its letters, erect a 
School-house, or employ a teacher. Its efficacy is not in 
itself, but in the hearts of the people ; as the power of the 
axe is in the muscles of the woodman. A thousand axea 
can never bring down the towering oak until their posseS' 
sor wills that the tree shall fall, and puts his own hand to 
the work as the active power. So will a School Fund, how- 
ever large, be valueless for any great results, unless the 
people will that it shall do its appropriate work. And they 
cannot thus will, unless they have a deep sense of the im- 
portance of the subject, that shall crGdi,te a. personal interest* 
A large fund of money will prove of little use, unless, un-, 
derlying it, is found a great fund of warm human hearts, 
throbbing with patriotism and virtue, and an active desire 
to prepare the youth of the land worthily to fill their pla- 
ces when they shall have shuffled off this mortal coil. 
Then, indeed, a large fund becomes a great blessing ; en- 
dowed with moral power; and money in changed into 
knowledge — sordid gold into living thought ! 

That a large School Fund ftegrefe indifference in the minds 
of the people, is an assumption sometimes made, but which 
is yet to be proved. It is not proved by the fact that such 
indifference may somewhere have existed. Such a state 
of the public mind must be sought for, in some cause back 
of this. Men who are at all impressed with a sense of 
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their responsibilities as rational, immortal beings, cannot 
under any circumstances be indifferent to the intellectual 
and moral training of the young. Ignorance, moral de- 
pravity, and blind selfishness in the man, alone can render 
him uninterested in a work so important, so essential to the 
prosperity of our country and the good of our race. Find 
a community where no interest in education is felt, and a 
corresponding indifference will be found to all subjects 
which rise above mere physical considerations. If such a 
community is furnished with an educational fund, and there 
is not found moral sense enough to make any good use of 
it, what tendency would the withdrawal of it have to awa- 
ken an interest ? If these things are done in the green 
tree, what shall be done in the dry ? 

On the other hand, the citizens of a community where 
exists a high moral tone, where the newspaper of estab- 
lished character is found in almost every house, and the 
claims of a Supreme Being are recognized, will not fail to 
educate their youth, with the same or a higher standard of 
excellence in view, though they enjoy the aid of no public 
£ands.' This is illustrated in no small degree, in the State 
^ Michigan at the present time, in the fact that during 
the past year, with a public fund of about one hundred 
thousand dollars, the people have taxed themselves over 
five hundred thousand dollars more! The aame spirit, 
ainounting almost to enthusiasm, is shown in the regard 
felt by the people for all our institutions of learning — ^im 
the numerous private schools and seminaries, the Normal 
School, the State University, the Agricultural College, as 
well as the Asylums for the Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind, 
and the Insane, and that no less noble Asylum, the House 
of Correction for Juvenile Offenders. To build up these 
institutions, the people are liberally taxing themselves to a 
large amount — regarding them, both as the loftiest monu- 
ments they can erect of commendable State pride, and as 
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the highest demands of an enlightened humanity, true pa- 
triotism and social good. 

Our School Fund shonld be prized as a rich inheritance 
to ourselves and our posterity ; but still more ought we to 
appreciate and rejoice in that high-toned public sentiment 
which determines that Education shall be universal — ^that 
this Fund shall never be perverted from its original design 
and greatest possible influence, and that the noble senti- 
ment of our fathers, whose hands gave form to our instita- 
tions, that '* Beligion, Morality, and Knowledge, being ne- 
cessary to good government and the happiness of mankind^ 
SoHOOLS and the means of Education shall /bret^er be en- 
couraged/^ shall never be repealed or disregarded. 
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All the legislation of onr State, from the commeQoeQtent^ 
vpoa educational affairs, seems to, have contemplated, not^ 
imly the necessary peciiniary aid for Primary Schools, but 
Hke highest grade of talent and aptitude in their vocation^ 
that could be secured in teachers* This in our legislation 
was but the reflection of sentiment manifested by the active 
friends of Popular Education, among whom the teachers 
themselves stood foremost. Instead of leaving the district 
officers, who are usually elected more with reference ta 
their business activity and financial skill, than to their edu* 
oation, to judge of the qualifications of the teachers they 
employ, as has been, smd perhaps still is done in soma 
States, oui: State has made provision for the^election of offi* 
cers who are expected to be cho&en for their ability to^ 
judge of a teacher's quiJifications, to examine every person 
proposing to teach a Primary Sphool, and without whose 
certificate of fitness, no teacher can be employ ed^ on pmi 
of the district's being deprived of its proportion of the pub- 
lic funds* 

This was well calculated to stimulate teachers to a de* 
■ire' to excel, and Associations and Institutes were orgim* 
issed in many places by them^ for the purpose of improve- 
ment in their profession. With these organizations the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction gave a hearty co- 
operation, and recommended legislative aid in their behalf; 
which, however, was not granted nntil a recent date. 
These Associations . were, perhaps, more* thaa any other 
4 
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cause, the means of concentrating public opinion upon tke 
subject of a State Normal School; showing as they did, the 
necessity of such an institution, and to some extent, what 
might be expected from it. 

The State Normal School was established by the Legis- 
lature in 1849; and its main design is to be a School for 
Teachers ; where they may receive instruction peculiarly 
adapted to their profession ; though the law contains some 
rhetorical flourishes about giving "instruction in the me- 
chanic arts, and in the arts of husbandry, and agricultural 
chemistry, in the fundamental laws of the United States,, 
and in what regards the rights and duties of citizens.'^ 
The Normal School is to the Primary Schools, what Theo- 
logical Seminaries are to the Churches — ^it is simply the 
Teacher's College, and a school for prt^essional training. 

The law creating the Normal School of Michigan placed 
it under the direction of a Board of Education, confiisting 
of three persons, to be appointed by the Governor, and 
approved by the Senate ; one of which was to retire from 
office each year, by one new appointment being , made in: 
each year. The Legislature of 1650, made the Lieutenant 
Governor, the State Treasurer, and the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, ex-ofieio members of the Board. The 
Superintendent was made the Secretary of the Board, ilm 
Treasurer its Treasurer, and it was to elect its owm 
President.. 

AU this, however, was changed by the Constitution of 
the same year, which provides for a Board of three mem- 
bers, elected by the people, to hold their office for six 
years — one being elected at each biennial election. The 
Superintendent is ex-offlcio a member, and Secretary of thfe 
Board. 

Ten sections of Salt Spring lands were appropriated to 
meet the expense of buildings, apparatus, Ac, to be de- 
nominated the " Normal School Building Fund." 

The Salt Spring lands consisted of seventy-two sections, 
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granted by Congress to the State, in connection with the 
salt springs, which it was then hoped would become a 
source of wealth to the State in the production 6f salt. 

In appropriating the ten sections for the necessary im-? 
provements to put the Normal School in operation, they 
were not offered for sale for cash. 'But all labor and ma- 
terials were to be paid for in warrants on the Commissioner 
of the Land Office-^which warrants alone could be re- 
ceived for the land. 

In addition to the above, fifteen sections of Salt Spring 
Itods were appropriated, subject to sale, for an Endowment, 
which was made inalienable for the support of the School, 
The proceeds .were to be placed in the State treasury, like 
Ae other Trust Funds, and u|)on which the State was to 
pay six per cent., annually. This interest, with that re* 
oeived on unpaid balances from purchasers, was to consti- 
tute the "Normal School Endowment Fund." 

The Board of Education held its first meeting in May, 
1€49. The location of the School became a subject of in- 
terest to the citizens of different localities, anfl at the next 
meeting of the Board in September, propositions were re- 
ceived from the citizens of Ypsilanti, Jackson, Marsiiallt 
Qull Prairie, and Niles ; e€K)h tendering to the State a flite 
for the buildings, together with large subscriptions iu 
money. Upon a full comparison of these liberal offers^ 
and upon a general view of the subject, the Board decided 
to locate the institution at Ypsilanti, upon the following 
prbposition of the citizens of that place : 

They were to give a suitable plat of ground for a dte 
for the buildings, a cash subscription of $1^,500 to be paid, 
one-third in September, 1850, and the remainder^in one 
and two years thereafter, the use of temporary buildingi 
for the Normal and Model Schools until suitable buildings 
could be erected, and the payment of the salary of the 
teacher of the Model School for five years. 

The site consisted of four acres, beftutifuUy situated 
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upon the high grounds on the west border of the vfflagi 
BOW city — of Ypfiilanti. 

B7 an act of the Legislature of 1850, the ten sectiouA of 
land appropriated for a building fund were consolidated 
with the other fifteen sections, to be denominated the 
Normal School Endowment Fund, and made inalienable^ 
except so much of the same, not exceeding ten thousand 
dollars, as might be required to complete the buildings^ 
purchase necessary books, apparatus, <tc., after exhausting 
the amount of donations. 

The minimum price c^ the lands was fixed at four dollara 
per acre ; but the Commissioner of the Land Office was 
required to procure im appraisal, below which none could 
be sold. An appraisal was made in 1850. A large portion 
was appraised below the minimum price. Some were 
valued as low as $1 50 per acre. These, of course, mu»t 
remain unsold until they rose in value, or till the minimmm 
price should be reduced. 

In the same year, the Board added four acres more qt 
land to the site for the buildings, and contracted for their 
erection for the sum of $16^200 — of which $12,000 was to 
be paid by the citizens of Ypsilanti. 

An aet was passed by the Legislature of 1853, appro- 
priating to th6 Endowment Fund the moneys arising fro» 
tiie Swamp Lands previously sold by the General Gorern** 
^nt, not exceeding $30,000. From this the School re- 
ceived no benefit. 

After the grant of the Swamp Lands to the State, it wa9 
suftposed that the General Government had disposed of 
enough to reach the above amount ; and that, as the landa 
had been granted to the State, the moi;iey would be re- 
fanded. The amount of lands thus sold was afterward 
found to be comp^tratively small, and no money has ever 
been received by the State on their account. 

The Legislature of 1853 also appropriated $2,000, annik 
ally, for two years, from the State treasury, to the Endow- 
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ment Puiad, and $8,000 to the same, to be applied to the 
purchase of books, apparatus, and improvements upon the 
grounds. 

But the income of the Normal School Fund, notwith- 
standing these ajppropriations, was inadequate tp the wfints 
^ the institution. At the beginning of the year, 1855, it 
kad exhausted its funds, and ha4 ccoitraeted a debt of 
$2,000. In this embarrassment, it encountered the evils 
^at have attended the first years of every State institu- 
tion, of whatever kind, from the organization of the State. 
It was found that the School must have further aid, or its 
usefulness would be so. civci^nscribed that it could not ac- 
mmplish bal£ its work. 

The Legislature . of 1855, appropriated $7,700 for that 
vjear, and $6,000 for 1856. This gave relief for those two 
jrears j and in 1857, upon the recommendation of the Su- 
p^intendent of Public Instruction, the same sums were 
^appropriated for 1857 and 1858. 

The following table exhibits the amount of sales and re- 
>oeipts of the Normal School lands, and the expenditures for 
the several years named. The expenditures include the 
appropriations from the State : 



i 


No. of 
Acres £old. 


Am't of Sales: 


RECEIPTS. 


EXPENDITURES. 


iS 


Onac'tof Piin. 


j Onac'toflDt. 


Knd'm't kfuxxd {Interest Fuad. 


I860 


920. 


$ 8,600 00 


$ 2,150 00 


$ 15 26 


$ 611 60 


221 7T 


1861 


S,215.W 


18,624 10 


3,601 06 


200 38 


2,360 31 


717 03 


1852 


1,055.96 


4,195 70 


1,613 33 


980 76 


3,556 80 


275 00 


1B68 


2,227.98 


9,870 42 


8,909 79] 


1^19 04 


1,479 57 


8,731 as 


18&4 


3,0«3.35 


21 033 40 


4.691 37 


1,783 79 




8,132 166 


1866 


1,609.62 


7,718 48 


8,814 61 


2,690 66 


67 66 


6,668 08 


1866 


2,309.31 


9,557 24 


4,463 47 


2,116 or 


11,887 14: 


1867J 


1,081.77 


4,327 08 


1,626 67 


3,000 65 


80 10.063 18 


1 


16,433.031 


$78,826 51 1 


$25,669 19 


$12,611 29 1 


$8,096 64 


$41,076 74 



Of the lands sold, there have been forfeited 720 acres, 
valued at $5,580, which amounts deducted from the whole 
amount of sales, as above stated, leaves 14,713.96 acres, sold 
for $73,246 51, which constituted the real amount and value 
of sales at the close of the year 1857. From this value of 
the sales, deduct the $8,096 64 endowment fund expended 
in buildings, &c., and it leaves $65,149 87 — the present 
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amount of the fund. Of this amount, $17,572 55 is in the 
hands of the State, upon which it pays six per cent, per 
annum — $47,577 32 remaining in the hands of purchasers, 
and upon which they pay seven per cent. 

This makes the income from the Endowment fund for ike 
present year, $4,384 76. But 1,2771 acres of the land ap- 
propriated remains unsold; therefore, the income of the 
School can be but slightly increased without further aid* 

It is an old saying, that *' there is no royal road to'knowl- 
edge," Every child must think for himself. But if knowl- 
edge can be attained only in the narrow path of study, it 
ie yet doubtless true, that path is made much easier and 
more attractive, for the pupils in the Primary School, at 
the present day, than it was when trod by their fathers. 
This is owing in part to the improvement in the style amd 
construction of School-houses, by which they are rendered 
more conducive to health, and more inviting to the taste 
of the young ; but also, in a great measure, to the improved 
skill of their teachers. In proportion as Teaching becomes 
a profession, instead of an incidental and temporary occu- 
pation, will the teacher's powers of imparting instruction 
be increased. Men who are not yet very old, can remem- 
ber when their "teacher" appeared to have little more 
thought of teaching ideas, than had the mistress who, with 
the spelling book reversed upon her knee, repeated to the 
impatient child, " What's that A, what's that B, what^s 
-that C," &c. Who that attended the Common School 
thirty years ago, cannot remember the many times his 
"master" worked out his "sum," and never uttered the 
first word as to tohy it was thus and so ? Well was such 
employment called '^^ keeping school." JFbrcfo were taught 
— ideas came, as the pupil could find them ! Not that all 
teachers were thus deficient in the first qualification for 
their duties ; but it was true to a very great extent, thirty 
years ago. 
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The great change which has taken place, is attributable 
in part, perhaps, to the general progress in all the improve- 
ments of the age ; but more directly, to the association of 
teachers with each other, the exchange of ideas, and to the. 
professional training which they undergo in various ways* 
To secure this professional instruction to the teachers in 
this State, is the design of the Normal School. In the 
short time since the School was opened, several hundred 
have already received the benefits of its instruction. These 
go forth to impart the knowledge they have gained, to 
others ; by their personal intercourse, and by Teachers'' 
Institutes and Associations. The Normal School is be- 
lieved to be doing all that its early friends.promised for it;. 
and the future will doubtless make it still more efficient in 
securing to professional teachers, the highest attainable 
qualifications for their important and responsible duties. 

That this School will be sustained, the general appre- 
ciation of the importance of education for the masses, as 
manifested by the citizens of this State, is a sure promise. 
The main expenditure for buildings, &c., has already been 
made. A very slight amount hereafter, in addition to its 
' annual income, will supply all the necessary material aid for 
its highest success ; and its whole tendency will be, to make 
teaching, a profession, to dignify it, and call into its rank&- 
a higher order of natural talent, and give to that talent its* 
highest efficiency. 



1 
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AND ITS FUNDS. 



The men whose history immortalized the oames of the 
Mayflower and Plymouth Rock, were by no means ignorcmt 
fanatics, to be led away by the impostures of stronger 
minds. They were men of strong and cultivated minds, 
no more to be led astray by sophistry, than were their 
hearts by the blandishments of a court Eeligioo. Their 
love for purity of heart was scarcely less than their regard 
for intellectual excellence ; for they esteemed intelligenoe 
the best basis upon which to build a religious character^ 
Consequently we find, that from considerations of religious 
responsibility, even more than from their love of know- 
ledge in itself, they began at once, upon their advent in 
the new world, to provide measures for the education of 
their young. Nor were they satisfied with merely making 
provision for a common education for the masses; but 
they felt that, while all could not be, some must be scholars 
of a high order : able to understand the Scriptures in their 
original language, and to cope with error upon whatever 
ground it might come, and with whatever weapons it might 
choose. 

The country was a wild, inhabited by wild tribes of men; 
but those heroes of 1620, as though comprehending their 
mighty mission to this new world, immediately began to 
lay the foundations upon which our present institutions 
are based. But sixteen years elapsed before a College 
was determined upon, and an appropriation made for ita 
establishment; and two years after, an endowiaent was 
5 
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made by John Harvard ; and thus, two hundred and twenty 
years ago, wag founded Harvard College — ^the pride of 
Maasachusetts, and of the nation. 

From that time to this present, a similar spirit has ani- 
mated the leading minds which in all our history have 
fl^ven shape to our iixBtitutions. The several States have 
Always fostered the highest, no less than the lower institu- 
tions of learning. 

When those great men — great in the truest 0eBse--<-the 
Pilgrims of the Mayflower, emancipated themselves from 
spiritual dominion, and established " a Church without a 
Bishop," they probably had some conception of what this 
land would some day become. But for its present great- 
ness, they would probably have assigned a growth of at 
least a thousand years ; not dreaming then of the wonders 
of railways, telegraphs or steam. Hardly less did those 
later heroes who carried the country through the revolu- 
tion, and established "a State without a King," realize 
what this magnificent ** north west," then the abode of sav- 
ages, wonld become, even while some of them remained 
upon life's battle ground. But like the men of Plymouth, 
they saw something of what it would some day be, and 
they lost no time in commencing the foundations for temples 
of knowledge and virtue, upon which their posterity might 
build. 

Appropriations of land for the support of Colleges in 
'Ohio — ^then a Territory — ^were made in 1787 and 88. In 
1804, by an act for the disposal of public lands in the In- 
diana Territory, of which this State was a part, three town- 
ships were reserved **for the use of seminaries of learning" 
— one of which was for that section now constituting the 
State of Michigan. 

In 1817, Gen. Cass and Duncan McArthur negociated a 
treaty with several tribes of Indians at Fort Meigs, by 
which a grant of three sections was secured from Congress, 
under pretence of furnishing means for educating Indians, 
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" to the rector of the Catholic church at Detroit/' (to the 
r0cfor*-Hiot to the church,) and also three sections to i^e , 
'* Oolite of Detroit.- ' It is a aingnlap thing that these six 
sectioim were granted in common, to be divided as the par- 
ties shonld agree ; but so it was. Part of this grant was 
located on the river Macon, a branch of the Baisin, and 
the remainder on the Detroit river and in Livingston county. 
The three sections for the OoUege of Detroit, nominalLj 
became a part of the University lands. The other tiiree 
accarned to the Catholic Church, and is believed to be the 
odiy grant ever made by Congress to any Church in this 
State.* 

The Government If^ds in the Territory were brought 
into market in 1818. The University township had not 
been located, up to 1824, and it was thought that a town- 
ship of good land of which none had been sold, could not 
be found ; and through the exertions of Governor Wood- 
bridge and others, and Hon, Austin E. Wing, delegate to 
Congress, an act was passed by which permission was given 
to select the land in detached sections ; and at the same 
time, another township or its equivalent, was granted. 

Thus was constituted the basis of the University Fund, 
consisting of the seventy-two sections granted for a Uni- 
versity, and the three sections to the College of Detroit. 

In 1821, a University was organized by the Governor 
and Judges of the Territory, and the control of the Uni- 
versity lands, with all the franchises of the College of 
Detroit, given to its Trustees. 

The ordinance of Congress, admitting the State of 
Michigan into the Union, declared that " the seventy-two. 
sections of land set apart and reserved tor the use and 
^support of a University," by the act of Congress of 1826, 
"are hereby granted and conveyed to the State, to be ap- 
propriated aoMy to the use and support of such University J^ 

* After the death of the " Rector/' the title of this property became a qaeation of doubt, 
and an aet was passed by the Legislature in 1841, incorporating " Tbe Catholic Apostolic and 
Boman Church of St. Aaue of Detroit," to which tiie lands were by the act confirmed. 
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The original Constitution; tinder wbich Michigan became 
a State, provided that ^* all lands that have been or may be 
granted by the Unite4 States to this State, for the support 
of a University^ and the funds accruing from the rents or 
sales df such lands, or from any other source, for the pur- 
pose aforesaid, ahaU he and remain a permanef/d fvfndj for 
the support of said University/' 

Our present Constitution is similar, and declares that 
the interest and income of all lands granted for educa- 
tional purposes, ^^shciU he invidaUy appropriated, and an- 
nuciUy applied to the specific objects of the origincd gift, grant y 
or appropriation" The present Constitution did not re- 
peat the blunder of the old one, in adding the receipts for 
rents, te the main fund, instead of using them as income. 

Thus it will be seen that the University Fund, arising 
from these grants of lands, is inalienable, and cannot be 
diverted fr<jipa the University without a gross breach of 
original faith, and a direct violation of the Constitution. 
Happily very few have ever entertained a wish for such a 
result. On the contrary, successive Legislatures have 
given additional aid by direct appropriations, to the amount 
of many thousand dollars. 

The present University of Michigan was established by 
an act of the Legislature in 1837, and located in the village 
(now city) of Ann Arbor. The situation is one of much 
beauty, comprising forty acres of land, donated by the citi- 
zens of that vicinity. The same law provided for the cre- 
ation of ^^Branches,'' as intermediate and preparatoipy 
schools, to be located in various sections of the State* 

Much i:idicule'^-not to say odium*«has been cast upon 
the early rulers of our State for their schemes — so extrava- 
gant for so young a State — of internal improvements. 
Twenty years only have passed away, and those plans, 
though from unfortunate circumstances and equally unfor- 
tunate management, a signal failure then, are now more 
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tkan reidized.. Their legislatioii was a prophecy, aince 
completely fulfilled. 

But if they had commercial and business views twenty 
years in advance of their circumstances, they had hardly 
less exalted views of what should be done for intellectiial 
development. . Had they commenced one railway, it might 
have been completed. They undertook three, and built 
none. So in education — ^with no capital gave the antidp*- 
ted income from sales of land, they established the Uni- 
versity and Branches. With borrowed capital, according 
to the order of that day with all our public works, the Uni- 
versity buildings were commenced, and several branches 
set in motion. After expending thirty-six thousand dol- 
lars upon the branches, they were all suspended, or as- 
signed to private hands. Had this money been applied to 
the University, it would have prevented years of anxiety, 
embarrassment, and at times great danger of the suspen- 
Bion of the institution itself. 

The need of the branches was by no means unreal. Their 
creation was only a question of expediency, in view of the 
means to sustain them. As soon as an end of borrowing 
came, it was seen that the means did not exist. Their need 
was real, and the importance of Schools with a similar de- 
sign is far greater now than then. But the University has 
not yet, nor is it probable it ever will have, funds to spare 
for their restoration. Their re-establishment, therefore, 
may be considered impossible ; and the question is, how 
shall we^otherwise provide in the most feasible mannner, 
for the intermediate course of study for those who wish to 
enter the University, or who wish, without entering upon 
a college course, to give their ininds a higher discipline 
than can be obtained in the Primary School ? 

The Union School is a Primary School ; nothing more, 
except in its superior arrangements. Yet it is believed 
that these Schools — or the more prominent of them — ^may 
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have added to them, with no detriment to tiieir primary 
design, an intermediate and preparatory feature, answer- 
ing the main purpose of the Branches, with but a mere 
fraction of their expense. True, no means from the Uni- 
Tersity Fund can be appropriated in such a direction ; and 
it required a pretty broad construction of the Constitution 
to do it in the case of the Branches, [For a more extended 
statement of the Superintendent's views upon this sub- 
ject, see pages 16 to 18 of his Report for 1856, and pages 
45 to 63 of his Report for 1867, recently published, in one 
volume.] 

At the organization of the University, no portion of the 
seventy-two sections had been sold, except to the amount 
of $5,000 by the Trustees of the old University, and no 
means existed with which to put the institution in opera- 
tion. But everything could be done by borrowing. The 
State was borrowing on its own account, to build railways, 
canals, and a State prison, and loaning its credit to private 
railway companies. It could do no less forlSducation than 
it did for locomotion ; and in 1838, $100,000 was borrowed, 
for which the State gave its bonds, payable in twenty 
years. This was reloaned to the University, with the 
agreement that the principal and interest was to be paid 
from the income of the University lands, and that the 
State, though nominally a principal in reference to the 
loan, was really only an agent and endorser for the Uni- 
versity. With this understanding, the business was for 
several years conducted, and the interest paid from the 
funds of the University; when a singular change took 
place, as will be S0en hereafter. About $122,000, in inter- 
est and discount, has been paid upon this loan, and the 
whole original sum — save $1,000 — ^is still (in 1858) a debt 
against the State. Such is the ecommy of borrowing I 
But it met the necessities of the case ; the buildings were 
erected, and in 1841 the University was duly inaugurated 
as an acting institution. 



The sales af UzuTemty lands oommeneed in ISST ; and 
Nov. 30th, 1841, had reached abont two hundred thousand 
dollars, at an arerage price of $17 42 per acre. Of this, 
$37,043 22 had been paid in, and loaned princit)ally to sev- 
eral connties, for ten years. The total receipts'for inter- 
est to this time, were about fourteen thousand dollars, and 
the interest on the two hundred thousand dollars was the 
only available resource of the University, except the hun- 
dred thousand dollars loan, which was then about exhausted; 
while the interest (m the loan had already reached the sum 
of eighteen thousand dollars. 

The first year in which the lands were oflfered for ssde, 
the sales were $149,140 51 ; but the financial revulsion that 
followed, not only diminished the' sales, but rendered pur- 
' chasers unable to pay their, interest f and the receipts of 
interest, which in 1838 were $8,920 23, were but $2,208 2» 
in 1841. The interest due the University Fund, from ac- 
cumulated arrears, was over thirty-three thousand dollars. 
Added to these unavailable resources, upon which to rely 
for the coming year, was $13,550 88 accruing interest, of 
which, like that already past due, it was expected very 
little would be paid, and that little mainly in State scrip 
of depreciated value ; also, $11,445 18 of the hundred thou- 
sand dollars loan rendered unavailable by the failure of the 
Bank of Michigan. 

The estimated expenses for the coming year, including 
fifteen hundred dollars for the branches, and six thousand 
to meet the interest on the hundred thousand dollars loan, 
were $16,724. 

The minimum price of University lajds, was tventy dol- 
lars per acre. In April, 1841, this was reduced to fifteen 
dollars ; yet but 616 acres were sold during the year ; upon 
which $1,015 28 was paid down ; and of over thirty-three 
thousand dollars interest due, but $2,203 29, as above stated, 
was paid during the year. Well might the Finance Com* 
mittee report that they would " venture no estimate of the 
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nceipU tot tbe comi^ year !" Their nomiiial reeonroes 
for the eoBiiiig year, including interest due, and fonds in 
the Bank of Michigan, were reported to be $58,210 63. Of 
this sum, $10,572 74 was paid during the year.^ 

The expenses of the University were kept witiiin the re- 
ceipts only by the closest economy. 

In this year, 1842, the minimum price of University 
lends was still further reduced to $12 per acre. At the 
dose of the year, there were five branches in operation, in- 
eluding one in connection with the University — with 174 
students, male and female. The year previous, the number 
was 210* Those who apprehend so much danger from a 
oo-education of the sexes in the University, seem not to 
have manifested any apprehension in reference to the 
branches. But two hundred dollars each, was appropriated 
for the support of the branches this year. The balance of 
their expense was met by tuition fees. The Faculty of the 
¥niversity consisted of Rev. Jobbph WnnaiG, Obobgb P. 
WoiUAJCs, Douglas Houobtoh and Abeam Saoi^. (Of 
these, Messrs. Williams and Sager are still Professors in 
the institution.) 

To the 1st of December, 1842, the sales of University 
lands amounted to 13,013 acres, for $220,496 05. Of this, 
3,422 acres which sold for $77,293 92, had been forfeited for 
Bim*payment of interest ; of which 969 acres had been re- 
fold for $13,914 95. The purchasers found themselves in 
the same dilemma with the purchasers of Primary School 
Iftnds — ^perhaps worse, as they had bound themselves not 
only to pay a higher price, but probably higher in propor- 
tion to their real walue. And to them the Legislature ex- 



* At w proper to way that the reports for seTetal years, in the early history ofthe UniTeziity, 
Wfl even up to within six or eight years past, are often very conflicting, hi this instance . 
the Slate Treasurer reports "Received for interest on University lands sold, and prindpal 
laaned $9,946 45." The Superintendent of Public Instruction reports, paRe 210, Joint Docu- 
nentH, " Receiptt^ on interest for the jear, $ia,5T2 74." On pa«e 292, the Superintendent 
says, ••The amount received by the State Treasurer, on account of interest from the fund, is 
reported at $10,959 53. " Tbe author of this article, therefore, will not vouch, in every ease, 
for the absolute correctnes^s t.f tbe flRures ; but they are at least near enough to answer the 
general purpose in view, of showing the^conditiou of the University, 



teild^ the same irelief.^ The law of 1842 prevideel for the 
appraisal of University lands that had been sold for $20, or 
more per acre — none, however, to be valued at le»s than 
$12 perfacre — ^and the amount of reduction was to be cred- 
ited to the principal due. The result wa», that in the same 
yeas' the aggregate of credits to purehaaers amounted to 
$34)6^1 IT. This, with the forfeitures, reduced the fund 
$111,945 00. The aocount stood thus : 

Sold to Dec. Ist, 1841, $200^471 76 

Sold in 1842, to Dec. 1st, 17,024 29 



-d.1*. 



Total, $220,496 05 

Forfeitures, $77,293 92 

Reduction by appraisal, 34,651 17 

111,945 09 

« 

Amount remaining, $108,650 96 

Add forfeited lands reaold, 18,914 95 

" paid previous to forfeiture, 9,425 83 

'< reeeived fvom old Truttoes, 5,000 00 

*' " for refits, 276 00 

Total University Fund, $137,167 74 

' This sum afterward became further reduced, till it 
amounted to only $131,290 60. 

In the Report of the Superintendent of Public iMtruc- 
tion for this year, (1842,) he states the total receipts into 
the State treasury, for principal and interest, of both the 
University and Primary School Funds, from the first sales 

to that time, to be :$278,905 ^97 

And the disbursements and cash then in the 

treasury,.. 256,582 39 

What had become of the , . . $22,323 58 

the Sup^intendent could not tell. About one-third of the 

*l^e pagea 5-7, on the subject of Primary Sofaool lands. 
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deficiency is ohMrgable to tbe "profit aad lose aocount^' of 
the Univermiy. 

The interest to accrue for the coming year, 1843, with 
that in arrears, would amount to 962,264 17 ; yet, with aU 
these nominal resonrces, the Board of Segents exp rooee d 
the fear that enongh might not be realized to meet the ex- 
penses ; althongh they had redneed the estimates to the 
starvation point of $2,700, exclvsive of $6,000 to pay the 
annual interest on the loan. 

In 1843, a settlement was effected with the Bank of 
Michigan, and the balance due the University, $9,204 70, 
was liquidated, principally in real estate in the city of De- 
troit. In the meantime, the Michigan State Bank, with 
which was deposited $6,000 to meet the accruing annual 
interest on tbe hundred thousand dollars loan, had failed, 
and that sumVas rendered unavailable. Of the $62,264 17 
due for interest, only $7,526 57 was paid during the year.* 

The close of the J^ear found the institution over twelve 
hundred dollars in debt for current expenses, though they 
had been kept witMn the estimate above. Well might the 
Regents report the prospects even more gloomy than at 
the time of their last previous report I 

In this year the State Land Office was organized, and 
the direct control of the lands, hitherto in the hands of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, was tranrferred to 
that Department. In tbe first Report of the Commissioner 
of the Land Office, he says : '^ Upon an examination of 
the books transferred to this office, it was soon perceived 
that their keeping was deficient in system, and incapable 
of affording exact and perfect information of the business 
transactions of the Department." This should not neoes- 
sarily be understood as a reflection upon the former Supei- 
intendents of Public Instruction, whose integrity and faith- 
fulness has never been questioned ; but it shows with what 

'■ ' - ■ . - ■ . - . — - 

« This is as reported by the Oommissioner of the land Ofllee. In the Saperibtendent's Sei 
fort for 18ftl, it is stated to have been $6,427 08. Tb» former is probably the correet am«Ml. 



aa imperfect system the affairs of those times were con- 
ducted. The fault was not so much with the Superintend- 
entSy as with the Legislature. If they required one mor- 
tal man to superintend the formation and development of 
our whole Educational System, and at the same time man- 
age and dispose of several millions in value of land, partly 
on credit, with all the changes and embarrassments of de- 
fault in interest, forfeitures, and reductions in price by ap- 
praisal, Ac, &c,, what could they expect, but duties un- 
performed, confusion and errors? The real difficulty was,, 
one man was required to perform the labor of several — ^an 
example, however, which has been followed by Legislatures 
of a still later date. 

At the close of 1843, there were five branches in exist- 
ence, in four of which were 133 students. Three of tho 
branches, only, received $200 each from the University- 
fund. The students in the University numbered fifty- 
three. 

It was now seen that relief, in some form, must be given.^ 
by special legislation, or the University would soon be 
compelled to suspend operations. The patriotic and phi- 
lanthropic hearts, who were directly engaged in the enter- 
prise, again appealed to the Legislature for help. But the 
State itself, was deeply, not to say disgracefully, in debt, 
and could give no aid, unless it could be obtained from the 
lands. These were a rich inheritance, but practically val- 
meless until converted into money. 

It will be understood that the one hundred thousand 
dollars loan was obtained by the State. For this its bonds- 
were given, and it held the University lands as security. 
So the institution owed the debt, not to the bond-holders, 
but to the State. If the lands could be sold, the debt 
might so far be liquidated, and the interest thereon stopped* . 
But in the previous year the sales were but $9,685 70. At 
this rate, over ten years would be required to remove the > 
incubus, though all the sales should be applied to that end. . 
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.A fickeme waa devised, however, by which it was believed 
the sales could be greatly augmented, the State enabled to 
redeem its outstanding obligations, the holders thereof ob- 
taining their pay, and all without any cash or credit in the 
transaction. 
The State, after borrowing money to the extent of its 

-credit, had then is«|ued warrants and scrip, bearing inter- 
est, to carry on the government and its public works. 
These evidences of State indebtedness, it was proposed, 
should be received for the University lands, and the State 
receive them to apply upon the loan. They were of greatly 

• depreciated value in the market, which fact it was rightly 

• concluded, would invite the holders to part with them at 
par for land. Thus the University would sell its land for 
a debt against the State, which would be an offset to its 

•own. An act legalizing such an arrangement was passed, 
and approved February 28th, 1844. 

There is much confusion in the minds of many in relation 
to the " trust funds," of which our Educational Funds con- 
stitute one class. This arises, doubtless, from the fact that 
the State has the management of these funds, and is at the 
rsame time the borrower of them. It was necessary that 
the University funds, like the Primary School, Asylum, and 
-other funds, should be invested, so as to make the interest 
•available. It was at first proposed to loan them to the 
•<50unties, to corporations, or to individuals, as occasion 
might offer; and that system was commenced. But the 
State itself was in the market as a borrower, and it was 
justly deemed safer for these several fuads, that they should 
be loaned to the State, than to A, B, and C, with all sorts 
of security, or no security at all. Under these circumstan- 
ces, the State determined itself to borrow all the funds of 
the University ,• as they should accrue. 

We may consider the State in the character of guardian 
^to a minor ; and the guardian himself borrows the money 
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of his ward. The State never really owned the Univepsity 
or Primary School lands. Tme, they were "granted to the • 
State ;" bnt not in fee. They were in trust, for specified' 
objects. Hence the term "Trust Ponds," or funds held 
by the State in trust ; which, as the trustee, it has loaned - 
for its own use, instead of loaning them to third parties. 

In the present case, it was as though the guardian of a ; 
child, whose only property consisle of wild land, borrows, 
on his own responsibility, say on® thousand dollars, for the ' 
expense of the child's education. After ibwMle the guar*- 
dian becomes deeply in debt on his own account, and his^ 
notes are offered in the market for fifty cents on the dollar. 
At this crisis, he advertises that he will receive his out- 
standing notes at par, in payment for the land of hie ward j: 
with whom he agrees that he will apply the amount upon 
his indebtedness of the thousand dollars. 

By another act, passed eleven days later than the one- 
aifthorizing the above arrangement, the Seminary lot (so- 
called) in Detroit, which the University had taken of the 
Bank of Michigan, was transferred to the State, to be ap-- 
plied upon the loan, at 18,095—- the same that it had cost 
the University. 

These measures, it was reasonably supposed, would re- 
sult in extensive sales, and so far relieve the University of ' 
its debt ; to pay the interest on which, had been absorbing 
about two-thirds of its annual income. And the result 
was : in about eight months — ^the remainder of the same 
year^ — the debt was reduced $89,212 48. The total sales 
for cash and credit during the entire year, amounted to , 
only $5,709 57. This went into the University Fund — ^the 
State taking only what was paid in wsyrrants. 

The interest upon the loan was thus in the first year of' 
the experiment, reduced $2,852 '74, leaving that amount of 
additional means for the expenses of the University. 

In 1845, the debt was further reduced to $48,258 06.*' 

* The Boacd of Beg^ita ineorrectly reported this ram |87 20 less than the ahore. 
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The total sales of Universitj lands reached $2T,381. The 
interest received was $10,007 22. The first class, number- 
ing eleven, graduated this year. 

The crisis of the institution was naw passed ; and iie 
officers, who had been long trembling for its fate, found a 
burden which other minds eould hardly appreciate, re- 
moved from their hearts. The only danger they had now 
to fear, was that the number of students would increase 
more r^)idly than their means. And some embarrasisHnMit 
was afterward experienced from this cause ; but not such 
as in previous years, to threaten the suspension of the 
institution* 

In 1846, the debt was reduced to $38,850 ; and the re- 
oeipts to the interest fund were $10,274. This gave the 
University the means of payii^ all its local debts, with a 
surplus of nearly three thousand dollars. But the number 
of students had increased to seventy ; and the Board of 
Segents voted to make no further appropriations to the 
Branches. It had bec<Hne evident that the original plan 
of the Branches, to be sustained from the University Fund, 
coxdd never be accomplished ; that whatever might be its 
future* increased resfources, they would all be required to 
meet its increased expenses which the future number of 
students would invdve. From this time, therefore, the 
Branches were doubtless wisely, however reluctantly, 
abandoned to their fate, or to such an existence as they 
could maintain in private hands. The graduating class of 
this year numbered seventeen. 

In 1847, the debt was reduced to $20,628. 

The same terms are here used, in speaking of the hun- 
hred thousand dollars loan, that are used in all the reports 
of the State officers, and by the officers of the University. 
They invariably speak of it' as a loan, upon which the Uni- 
versity was paying interest, and which the institution was 
anxious to liquidate, as it was now fortunately doing, by 
the process above described. The reader is here reminded 
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0f this fact, as in the fartiier history of afihirs, be will find 
the snbject preseiited in a somewhat different a8{>6ct« 

The debt which had rested so like an incubus upon the 
isetitntion, and throngh the interest annnallj due upon it, 
liad endangered its very ot)ntinnance, now ceased to be a 
ftitbject of anlietj, as it was certain in a short time to be 
entirely cancelled. At the same time, the receipts to the 
UniTerstty interest fund were slowly increading — ^being 
tlas year about a thousand didlars adranee upon those of 
1846. But the number of students was now eighty-three 
— a greater number than the capacity of the buildings 
aould well accommodate ; and it was deemed indispensable 
iff commence at once the erection of luiother main building. 
Apoordingly, over sixteen thousand dollars was thus ex- 
panded in 1847 and '48. The graduates of 1847 numbered 
twelve. 

In 1848 the number of students wasi eighty eight, and the 
number of graduates sixteen. There were now seven Pro- 
fessors. The debt was reduced to less than fifteen thousand 
■dollars. The receipts to the interest fund were $10,829 44. 
The total sales of land amounted to but $8,432 88. 

The sales in 1849 amounted to but $6,560. The receipts 
for interest were $10,907 34. The graduating class num- 
bered twenty-four. The Freshmen numbered but twenty, 
leaving the total of number students four less than in the 
previous year. To meet the wants of the Laboratory, the 
JSoard of Begents appropriated six thousand dollars for a 
building for that purpose. 

In 1850 the receipts for interest were $10,473 21 — the 
eales of land, $13,621 58. The Medical building was nearly 
^oompleted, and a Medical Department was organized with 
eighty students. The number of students in the other de- 
partments was reduced to seventy-two. 

Under the old Constitution, the Board of Begents had 
••coneiated of twelve members, appointed by the Governor. 
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In them were vested the corporate powers of the Uniyer- 
sity. But by a change in the new Conatitatioa o( 1850^ the 
Board consiirted of one member from each judicial dietriot 
in the State, elected by the people for six years. Hitherto 
the institution had never had a Prendent as a distinctive 
officer ; and the new Board of Begents, under the require 
ments of the Oonstitntion^ elected Rev. Hubt P. Tafpav, 
D. D., President. This gentleman so<m alter entered upon 
the duties of his office, which he still holds with much credit 
to himself, and advanti^e to the institution. 

It will be seen that though the available resources of the 
University had increased from three, four, and five thousand 
dollars per annum, to about ten thousand, its expenses had 
also increased, and the demand for additional buildings bad 
at this time involved it in a debt of over twelve thousand 
dollars. For ten thousand dollars of this, warrants were 
drawn, payable in three years. Upon these warrants the 
money was obtained, and temporary relief gained. 

We now come to a point where history seems to repudi- 
ate itself. For six successive years, after the passage of a 
law providing a way for the payment of the hundred thou- 
sand dollars loan, the various reports agree in speaking of 
so much being paid in one year, and so much in another, 
the University ceasing to pay interest on the amount paid 
from year to year — the whole matter appearing to be as 
well understood by all, as would be the simplest transaction 
between man and man. The reader can, therefore, hardly 
fail to be surprised to find the following singular remarks 
in the Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
for 1850 : 

"The estimated receipts [of the University] for the 
coming year, are calculated at $17,088 23. The estimated 
expenses^ $16,263 33. The former exceeds the receipts of 
last year by $5,088 23, while the expenses are also increased 
$4,973 92. The sum of $6,010 is set apa/rt, in this estimate^ 
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to pay interest upon, the loan of $100,000, and the balance 
for the support of Professors, &c. It would be of no 
utility at this tim«, perhaps, to discuss the financial or 
general policy which has been adopted by successive 
Boards of Begents. The heavy loan early contracted, and 
the large amount invested in buildings, has proved a seri- 
ous detriment to the interests of the institution, and will 
continue to embarrass its legitimate field of operations 
until e£fectual provision is made for sinking the debt. 
What provmoTi has been made for this purpose, is unknown 
to this Department. Information in this respect, was re- 
quired from the Board of Begents, but not in season for 
that body to prepare and submit it at this time. It is be- 
lieved, however^ that the importance of relieving the Uni- 
versity from this burden, must be apparent to all." 

To this time, the public had been informed, and all sup* 
posed, that the hundred thousand dollars loan was nearly 
paid to the State. The same Superintendent of Public 
Instruction reported, but the last previous year, that ^'The 
weight of a heavy debt, and improvident expenditures con- 
tracted at an early period, has . been gradually rernoved, by 
the prudence and discretion of the Board entrusted with 
its management and supervision.'' 

That this referred to the hundred thousand dollars loan, 
does not admit of a question; as that was the only heavy 
debt incurred at an early or any other period. 

It is deemed fitting to enlarge somewhat upon this sub- 
ject, by reason of the singular change in its aspect, the 
large pecuniary considerations involved, and the legislative 
action that has already resulted from it. 

The hundred thousand dollars loan was obtained for six 
per cent, interest, payable in twenty years : that is, in 
1858. Had the lands which had now been sold for State 
warrants, to an amount nearly equal to the loan, been sold 
for cash, and that placed in the University Fund, it would 

7 
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have been drawing seven per cent. But they could not 
have been sold for cash ; and were sold for warrants, only 
because the State was willing to receive that sort of de- 
preciated paper at par. But it had counted dollar for dol- 
lar to all parties. The University had stopped six thou- 
sand dollars annual interest on the loan, but the meana 
with which it was done, would have been earning seven 
thousand, had they gone into the University Fund instead 
of the State treasury. But it was only by assigning those 
means to the State treasury, they could be brought into 
existence or made available at all ; and though nominally, 
the University was losing a thousand dollars per annum, 
by paying its debts, it was really realisii^ five thousand. 
It had been relieved from great embarrassment, perhaps 
from suspension, by the arrangement ; the State credit was 
relieved, by redeeming its obligations, and thousands of 
individuals were benelStted by obtaining the par value for 
the warrants in their hands. 

Before making their Annual Report for 1852, the Finance 
Oommittee consulted the Attorney General, who expressed 
the opinion that the payment which had been made to the 
State, could not be repudiated. They complained of a hard 
bargain, and petitioned the Legislature to pay to the Uni- 
verity the one per cent, whicb it waa apparently losing 
upon the hundred thousand dollars in question. This 
would be one thousand dollars per annum, from the time of 
sale of the lands which had been purchased with warrants, 
till 1853, or till the State should pay the original lo«n. 

The Legislature of 1853 more than answered this appeal, 
by an act directing the Auditor General to credit the Uni- 
versity Fund for that and the ^next year, with the full 
amount of interest on all the University lands that had heen 
sold. This was treating the matter (for two years) as 
though the debt had not been paid. It showed in a strik- 
ing light, the readiness of the Legislature to extend aid to 
the University. 
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The Auditor General, Hon. John Sweegles, in his neztref 
|K>rt, used the following lasgnage : 

" The total amount due from the State to the Univeraiy 
Fund is $73,504 46* In addition to the interest on thitf 
sum, ^e last Legislature (Aot No. 60) required the Audi- 
tor General to draw his warrant on the State Treasurer 
£;>r interest on $100,000 of bonds, heretofore issued by the 
State for the benefit of the University, and upon whi<^ 
the State paye interest to the holders thereof— thus making 
the State pay double interest on that amount. This is tht 
plain find simple meaning of the act, although it is so 
drawn up, as in a measure to disguise the fact. It is troe 
the act is limited to the period of two years ; and if it was 
only intended by those officers of the University wha 
drafted the bill, as a donation to the University of $14,90A» 
to relieve it from present embarrassment, it is well — ^but 
if it was intended as a precedent for future legislative ac- 
tion, it is wrong. It would bring the St&te in debt to tho 
University $100,000 in addition to the $73,504 46 above 
ffkated to be due, and the State would also have to payltbe 
$100,000 bonds heretofore assumed." 

The next Legislature, in 1855, however, seemed to be 
Beither convinced or alarmed^by this report, and passed an 
act continuing the payment for another two years^ The 
phraseology of the bill was similar to the act of 1853 ; vir- 
tually admitting that the State should pay^interest on funds 
which the records showed to be its own. 

The Legislature of 1857 again renewed the grant, to con- 
tinue for /owr years longer. 

Thus the State is bound to pay the University seven 
thousand dollars per annum, for eight years — or sixteen 
thousand dollars more than has been appropriated from the 
Treasury to put the Agricultural College in operation. 
That this money is well expended, it is probable that 
almost universal enlightened public sentiment will agrise. 
But that it is secured by any kgd daim of the University 
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upon the State, will not bear invefttigatioQ, except upon one 
gronnd ; and one that has nerer been asserted in any of 
the reports or memorials. That ground, which may be de- 
batable, is the question of constitationality. 

It may bie said, in the exact language of the Gonstitutic^y 
under which the law was enacted, which is similar to the 
terms of the original grant from Congress, as well as the 
present Constitution, that ^the funds aceruing from the 
Itoles of such lands shall be and remain a permanent fwid 
for the support of said University.^' If this is to be liter^ 
ally cons^ued, was not the sequestration of one hundred 
iiKiusand dollars of the University fund for the payment of 
a loan which had been expend^ in buildings, apparatus, 
Ac., a violation of the Gonstitution, and therefore vmd ? I£ 
«o, then the University still owes the State the hundred 
thousand dollars ; and its only means with which to pay it, 
are in its yearly interest fund ; and a measure so detri- 
mental to the usefulness of the institution as the requiring 
©f payment from this fund, will probably never be enter- 
tained by the people or their Legislature. K so, also, the 
University fund is one hundred thousand dollars greater 
than appears Upon all the State records, and all the reports 
df the Auditor General ; and the sooner the record' and the 
ifect are made to agree, the better. 

The action of several Legislatures would indicate that 
they either took the unconstitutional view of the subject, 
or voted under a misapprehension of the facts in the case. 

But it may be asked again, on the other band, was the 
appropriating of one hundred thousand dollars to neces- 
Sfiuy buildings and apparatus, any infringement upon the 
"permanency" of the fund? Suppose, instead of this, 
they had loaned it to the State, or other parties, and rented 
ibeir buildings, &c. Whatever might be said of the ne- 
-cessity of such a policy, its impolicy would be apparent to 
t31* But had not the course }}eeu adopted which was 
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adopted, tkis would have been tha only alternatire ; and 
what more permanent inveatpaent oould be made, t^ian te 
pint it into the necessary buildings and conyenioncee §6ir 
operating the institution ; saving tibereby in rents, mor^ 
than the mouey would earn if loaned? 

Thus ihe case now stands before the people, whose iujsKa* 
tution the University is, and whose money the funds are— *- 
whether in the University Fund, or in the State treasury* 
It i^ for them to decide in which pochet the moi&ey be- 
longs;. If they depide that it belongs in the State pockety 
there is little danger that they will see the University 
pocket empty, without replenishing itj with a liberal hand^ 
It is truly to be hoped that the educational spirit of the 
citizens of Michigan will ever see to it, that the iilcreasing 
reputation and usefulness of its University, already imr 
parting its blessings to nearly five hundred studeniSy oar^ 
not blighted for want of all necessary means. But frc^ 
the importance of this subject, and the circumstance of its- 
having been very little discussed by the people, and con- 
sequently not understood by them; the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction deems it desirable that all the facts in 
the case should be laid before them, with a view to an 
early and equitable settlements ^ 

The following table shows the number of acres of la][fed 
disposed of, and the amount for which it was originally 
sold, the amount received for principal, and for interest, 
with the average price per acre for the several years, from 
the first sales in 1837, to Dec. Ist, 1857 — ^the receipts for 
interest including the amount granted by the Legislatures 
of 1853, '55 and '57— to the close of 1857. The table i» 
compiled from the Superintendent's Reports, up to the 
time the Land Office was established, and the remainder 
from the Reports of the latter office : 
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Tmt. 



sold. 



Amotut of mIm. 



Principal reeeit«d. 



laterast xMelved. 






lS37 
i888 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1848 
1644 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 



114,922 05 

14,635 40 

1,089 86 

5,380 64 

1,015 28 

3,489 91 

1,964 08 

21,451 83 

17,561 66 

9,375 86 

13,221 99 

11,586 72 

10,233 67 

9,881 89 

11,674 72 

16.514 48 

34,984 44 

31,384 79 

24,199 48 

8,171 13 

9,032 47 



6,492.92 

507.72 

181.75 

4,786.72 

(o) 6 15.92 

1,428.50 

924.59 

4,155.57 

2,259.25 

1,385.21 

1,182.59 

702.74 

382.48 

865.85 

1,257.06 

1,143.05 

7,361.49 

6,363.55 

2,288.14 

1,209.41 

679.25 



1149,140 51 
10,804 40 

3,872 00 
30,457 95 

9,696 90 
17,024 29 

9,685 70 
44,922 05 
27,381 00 
16,254 52 
13,540 10 

8,432 88 

6,560 09 
13,621 58 
15,501 72 
13,756 60 
95,042 20 
76,647 68 
29,013 05 
14,512 92 

8,151 00 



I 

$8,920 23 

2,433 63^ 

2,142 50 

2,203 29 

10,672 74 

7,526 57 

8,617 54 

10,007 22 

(6)10,274 00 

(c)l 1,177 19 

(d)10,829 44 

(e) 10,928 34 

10,473 21 

(010,414 06 

($)12,755 41 

19,939 76 

26,485 34 

32,871 07 

34,511 29 

35,201 96 



$22 97 

20 29 

21 30 
6 36 

16 18 
U 91 

10 47 

11 05 

12 12 
12 17 

11 45 

12 00 

17 20 
15 78 
12 33 
12 03 
12 91 
12 04 
12 68 
12 00 
12 00 



46,123.7b|$613,5l9 14|$271,771 84|$278,284 79| 

HOTftS OV TOK rOBIOOIKe TABLE!. 

{a) In another place in the same Report of the Saperin- 
fendent of Public Instruction, from which this statement 
is taken, the acres sold are sdd to be 696, at $10,896 93 ; 
the receipts for principal are stated in another place, to be 
$2,831 69; while the State Treasurer's books give yet a 
third amount — $1,025 00. The receipts for interest, the 
dnperiutesdent gives in another place, at $248 50, while 
the Treasurer's books give here also a third variation, or 
$2,463 61. These disagreements between the Superinten- 
dent and himself, and the Treasurer, will be made more ap- 
parent by the following table : 

j Acrea. j Amount. |Ree'donprmcipal.| Kec'd on Interest. 



Superintendent, 615.92 
Superintendent,[696 . 00 
Treasurer, 



$9,696 9(;| $1,015 28 
10,896 93 2,831 69 

1,025 00 



$2,203 29 

248 50 

2,463 61 



* This ii^ but an extreme case of the embarrassment met 
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with} in attempting to CQlla1;e exact and reliable statements 
throngh all the eaxly history of the University fiinds^ 

(b) The old Constitution made the receipts for rents a 
part' of the principal ; bnt the Reports this year, show that 
the receipts for rents were added to the interest fund. 

(c) This y«ar the State Treasurer's books, show $221 24 
less interest received than is reported by the Commissioner 
of the Land Office. The rents this year also, went into 
the interest fund« 

(d) The receipts are here again placed to the intere£|t 
fond, and $136 29 received for penalty, appears not to have 
been received by the Treasurer, 

(e) The rents again go to the interest fund, and the Treas- 
urer's books show $186 54 less interest paid into the treas- 
ury than is repprted, received by the Commissioner of the 
Zjand Office. 

{/} The Treasurer'? books show his receipts $129 50 less 
for principal, and $689 53 l^ss for interest, than is reported 
by the Commissioner of the Land Office. 

(g) For this year the Treasurer reports, as coming into 
his hands, $602 75 less for principal, and $1,110 72 less for 
interest, than is given by the Commissioner of the Land 
Office ; and the Finance Committee of the University state 
ihe amount different from either. 

The aggregate of these discrepancies between the Com- 
missioners of the Land Office and the Treasurer (with 
whose books the Auditor General's agree) is $3,076 5T. 
All of this, save $732 25 is in the interest account. This 

« 

may all be mere errors of the Land Office ; but it is, to say 
the least, somewhat singular, that in seven errors, varying 
£rom a hundred and twenty-niijie, to over eleven hundred 
dollars, every one is against the University. 

The average price of lands sold in 1840 was but $6 36 
per acre. This was in consequence of a pre-emption law, 
allowing "squatters" to take the land by appraisal. The 
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preetimption is fair that the&e were among the most valna- 
ble of the University lands. 

The foregoing table shows the result according to the 
original sales, to December Ist, 1857 ; but a portion of the 
forty-six thousand one hundred and twenty-three and three- 
fcmrths acres is reckoned twice, having been forfeited and 
resold. The amount actually sold, after deducting forfeit- 
ures, is 41,320 acres. To this, add the three sections, which 
do not appear on the Land Office recordis — ^making 43,240 
acres. 

The ^ants from Congress were i^e three sections to the 
GoUege of Detroit, and seventy-two sections to the UniTer^ 
sity — or 48,000 acres. The University lands yet unsold 
amount to 2,749 acres ; showing the lands selected to be 
45,985 acres. This would leave 2,011 acres still due from 
the General Government. But from this should be de* 
ducted 429 acres, less the amount for which the " Toledo 
lands" and Detroit "Ship-yard" were received. 

The true account, then, stands tiius : 

Original grant — 75 sections — acres, 48,000 

Acres sold, 43,240 

" unsold, 2,749 

Less on Toledo lots and " Ship-yard," 429 

46,418 

Actual deficiency — acres, 1,582 

This shows 1^5^ acres-~^r about two emd a half sections 
— still really due from the General Grovernmefnt to the Uni- 
versity. 

It has at all times been known that a small portion of the 
University lands had not been selected. It has been neg- 
lected because it was a fraction of the whole, and not es- 
pecially needed, while large quantities of selected lands 
were yet unsold ; but the lands selected are now nearly all 
disposed of, and measures will probably soon be taken, to 
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have the nnselected 1,582 acres selected^ in aoi^ordBiice 
with the original design of CJongresa. 

The ab6v« table shows the original sedes to have mnonnt- 
ed to t613,519 14. In this, there is probably no matdrlid^ 
error. But the sum has been reduced, by forfeitures amd 
appraisal, to $503,121 56. 

The table shows the amount received upon sUles from the 
beginning, to be 1271,771 84. It would be unsafe to 
vouch for th^ perfect accuracy of the figures in this col- 
umn; but they are obtained from what are believed to be 
the most reliable of the conflicting records of past yBars,. 
and the aggregate is probably not fax from the truth. 
Only $246,161 33, however, has made its appearance upon 
the books of the State treasury. What has become of the^ 
$25,590 51 deficit? It probably must go to swell the 
amoiuit reported unaccounted for, by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in 1842. 

The amount received to the interest fund from the be- 
ginning, appears to be $278,284 79. This includes $7,000^ 
per anxium for the last $ve years, paid in accordance with 
€icts of the Legislatures of 1853, '65 and '57. But from 
this should be deducted $1,910 63, paid for expenses charg- 
able to the fund, leaving the amount which the Univ.ersity 
is supposed to have received, at $276,374 16. 

The present UmvetsityFnnd, exclusive of the $10.0,000* 
paid to the State upon the loan, is $403,121 56. Of this,. 
$146,1$]. '33 is loaned to the State at seven per cent, inter- 
est. . This has been u^ed toward payiug . other State in- 
debtedness; 80 the interest i^ no additional tax upon the 
people. A small amoui[it was loaned to various counties at 
an early day. The remainder of the fund consists of up- 
paid balances due from about twelve hundred individual 
purchasers of University lands, and is tantamount to a 
loan to them. This class of debtors to both the University 
and Primary School Funds, number between eight and 

8 
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nine thouslEtiid. The State assumes all the care and ex- 
pense connected with these fands, (with a very trifling ex- 
ceptiout) selling the lands, keeping the accounts with the 
purchasers, and collecting the yearly interest, &c., without 
charge. 

The income of the University at the present time, in- 
cluding the $7,000 paid hy act of the Legislature, is 
$35,218 $0. 

The following table shows the sales of University lands 
for the several years, after deducting forfeitures : 



Year. 



Acres. 



Amount. 



Total sales from July, 1837, to 

Nov. 30th, 1843, 

1844, 

1845, 

1846 

1847, 

1848, 

.1849, 

1850, 

1861, 

1852, 

1853 

1854, 

1855, 

1866, 

1857, 



Total, 



11,063.90 

4,156.57 

1,881.53 

1,323.21 

1,017.46 

662.741 

322.48 

781.22 

1,289.59 

1,049.55 

7,361.09 

6,343.55 

2,259.42 

1,129.41 

679.25 



41,319.97 



$131,290 60 

44,154 05 

23,296 19 

16,020 52 

11,839 77 

8,075 46 

5,800 09 

12,896 52 

16,266 29 

12,458 35 

95,042 20 

76,288 03 

28,754 57 

18,792 92 

8,151 00 



$608,121 56 



It win here be seen that the sales in 1853, '64 and '66, 
reached $200,084 80, or abont two-fifths of the whole 
amount for twenty-one years. The avails gave opportune 
relief to the University, as well as substantial aid to the 
State, toward the establishment of her Agricnltaral Col- 
lege, Asylums, &o. 
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Belove will be found the looation of UBiversity landsv 
remaining usaold, Dec. Ist, 1857 : 



Township. 


Aere». 


lOOUx. 


On Sec. 


Township. 


Countj. 


6 8. 7 w. 


120 




24 


tJnion, 


Branch. 


4 s. 8 w. 


160 




26 


A^thens, 


Calhoun. 


5 8. 9 w. 


' 80 




15 


Leonidas, 


9t. Joseph* 


6 8. 9 w. 


275 


39 


30 


u 


u 


6 s. 9 w. 


40 




5 


Colon, 


li 


1 s. 10 w. 


197 


36 


26 


Richmond, 


Kalamazoo. 


1 s. 10 w. 


40 




34 


it 


« 


4 «. 10 w. 


400 




13 


Brady, 


K 


4 8. 10 w. 


200 




19 


i( 


f 


4 s. 10 w. 


520 




21 


<< 


It 


4 8. 10 w. 


40 




29 


it 


l( 


5 8. 10 w. 


120 




25 


Mendon, 


St. Joseph. 


7 8. 17 w. 


31 


30 


22 


Buchanan, . 


Berrien. 


7d. 10 w. 


280 




27 


Ada, 


Kent. 


7d. 14 w. 


40 




12 


Allendale, 


Ottawa. 



In and adjoining the village of St. Joseph are eightj-five 
acres, and village lots 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 14, 15, 16 
and 17. 

The three sectiops granted to the College of Detroit ap- 
pear to have been sold, but nothing has been found in the 
public records in relation thereto, or of anything paid over 
on their account, except perhaps $6,000. But the Trustees 
received also $5,000 for the land sold at Toledo ; and no- 
where is found any mention of their transferring but once, 
that sum to the present University. 

The University lands at Toledo, from their present value, 
are perhaps worthy of a special notice. They were se- 
lected as a part of the seventy-two sections, in 1827. This 
was before Toledo had a name in history ; but at that time 
it was perceived by men of sound judgment, that an im- 
portant commercial town must ere long grow up in that 
immediate vicinity. 

The lands were described as "river lots 1, 2, 7, 8, 9 and 
10, in the United States reserve of twelve miles square, 
lying onjthe Maumee river," then in the Michigan Terri- 
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tory. These lots comprised Bme himdred and sixteen 
acres, bat were accepted hj the Trustees of the old Uiii- 
versity of 1821, as two sections, or twelve hnndred and 
eighty acres. The Wabash and Erie Canal was at the 
time projected, and Congress had just made grants of land 
to aid in its construction. It was expected that this canal 
would cross these lands, and form its junction with the 
waters of Lake Brie, in very close proximity. From these 
considerations, the lands were thought to be very desira- 
ble, and were therefore accepted for considerably* m<»:e 
than the actual amount. 

A town had been commenced adjoining lot 1 — ^known af- 
terward, for many years, as '* the lower town " of Toledo — 
and Wm. Oliver and others, of Ohio, wished to obtain 
lots 1 and 2 on which to commence a rival town, or a rival 
section of the same town, believing that to be the most 
natural location for the centre of a great future city* 
Their negotiations with the Trustees resulted in a trade^ 
in 1830, by permission of Congress, by which the Trustees 
exchanged lots t and 2, containing four hundred and one 
acres, for lots 3 and 4, (lying west,) and the southwest 
quarter of section two, and the west half of section three,, 
township number three, of the same reserve, containing in 
all, seven hundr^^d and seventy-seven acres. 

In 1835, the Trustees were authorized by Congress to 
sell the University lands at auction ; but in 1836, the law 
was repealed, and the Trustees were, by implication, re- 
quired to sell back to Oliver, and others, the landa they 
had received from them in 1830, according to a contract 
assumed to have been made nearly two years previous. They 
were accordingly redeeded to Oliver, (the late Hon. Wm. 
Oliver, of Cincinnati,) for which the Trustees received 
$5,000 ; or six dollars and forty-five cents per acre. 

Thus lots 1 and 2 were practically sold for $6,000. Upon 
this tract, what was long known as the " upper town,'' is 
situated. These technical divisions of the city are now 
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mtmiij obfloletet tbe whole space betwee>o ba^iog grown 
into a compact settlement. The^ far greater businass porr 
tkm of the city, however, is upon l^s 1 and 2. To tbofl# 
fiasBifliar with the streets ofToledOi the foUowing. descrip* 
tion will be sufficient : 

Commencing on the bank of the Maumee, near the feci 
of Cherry sti'eet, (^bont nudway between tbe mMth of 
Sw&u creek and the "American fiotel/0 thence np the 
rif er to the month of Swan creek, including eome thre^ 
hundred and fifty or four hundred feet of the point of latid 
between 8aid creek and the Maumee, abotit five*eights of a 
mile ; thence west, crossmg the foot of St. Clair li^treet, 
about one mite ; thence north half a mile; thence eastttt 
the place of beginning, crossing Washington street at itn 
junction with 17th street, Monroe street at its junction 
with 14th street, Jefferson street between 10th and lltfa 
fitt^ets, Hadison street between Erie street cmd the cftnalj 
Adams street at its junction with Superior street, and Sum- 
mit street a little west of Oak street, striking the river 
near the foot of Cherry street. The tract includes the 
northwest quarter, and fractional northeast quarter of sec^ 
tion one, and the northeast quarter of section two, of town- 
ehip three of the twelve mile square reservation, contain* 
ing four hundred and one and a half acres. 

It will thus be seen that this now cohetitutes the most 
important part of the city, including over half a mile of 
the upper part of Water and Summit streets. The whole 
includes nearly a thousand lots, according to the city map. 
And all this, but twenty-eight years ago, was purchased of 
the University in exchange for another tract, which six 
years after was bought back for $5,000. By that time, it 
is probable that lots 1 and 2 could npt have been bought, 
ezelasive of improvemeiits, for half a million t At the 
present time, its value cannot be CHtimated lower than 
{jx^ two to three millions I . 
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Late 3 and 4 lay directly west of 1 aiid^2, with the qnar* 
ter of section 2 on their rear, making a tract of 457 acres, 
fronting over half a mile on the river upward from near 
the month of Swan Creek, and extending back on both 
sides of said Creek about one and one^onrth miles. It in- 
dndes all the high land (except a few rods at the point,) 
between Swan Creek ^nd the Manmee, directly against the 
" middle ground " where the railway improvements are lo- 
cated. Upon it also, b situated the magnificent hotel re- 
cently erected* 

The half of section three, which accompanied Uie above, 
was farther back, but within two miles of the river, and ia 
now crossed by the railroads to Chicago, Detroit, and Jack- 
aon. 

The remainder of the University lands at Toledo, were 
situated still farther west, and adjoining the above me^r 
tioned tracts* The whole, comprising lots 7, 8, 9 and 10, 
is now within the city limits. These lots, when accepted, 
were supposed to contain 615 acres ; but a survey made in 
1848, showed them to contain 621. The first sales were 
made in 1849 ; and in that and the following year, all were 
sold except cue. lot of 44} acres, which was a marsh or wet 
meadow, extending into the river, and at that time consid- 
ered of no especial value. At the time of these sales, Tol- 
edo containined a population of seven to nine thousand 
souls, and was rapidly growing in importance. Its com- 
merce at that time exceeded that of any other port save 
one, upon Lake Erie. The lands were sold for twelve to 
twenty-five dollars per acre— but one lot of twenty-seven 
acres going above the last named sum. That sold for $30 
per acre. The average price was $19 62 per acre. These 
lots are now valued at $300 to $1,000 per acre. 

The 441 acres above mentioned, was claimed by an indf* 
Vidua! on a pre-emption right. A suit had been instituted 
in the Courts of Ohio, and a judgment was rendered in his 
iavor. An appeal w;as taken, which was pending in 1III5S ; 



when a citizen of Toledo propoeod to give $1,000 for tiie 
traot, and himself assume all ridk as to the title. It uraa 
accordingly Sold for that sum— closing np the ownership 
of the University in the Toledo lands. 

When these lands were seleotedi they >were not in Ohks 
bnt in the Territory of Mk^ga^, as bonnded by more tfasm 
one Oongressional enaetment. But th<e State of OMo^^ 
wished to possess, the ontiet of: the Maniifieie, as well ea to*-^ 
ha^e within her borders the importa&t coiianetoial city 
which it was seen must grow np upon its banks. The old^ 
bcrundary , of a lin^ drawn due east from the south end ofl^^e^^ 
MichigatL, qran name three miles sonth of Toledo ; aiid when 
the people of Michigan ;Territory bega^ to tfdk of orgpp* 
izing a State government, tho citi^ns of Ohio, claimed that< 
th^ir State extended five or fiiix miles north of Toledo^. eoj^^ 
attempted to exercise jurisdiGtioA over the Territory iut 
dispute^ The history of that contest is familiar to all.. 
The people of Michigan raised an army, and prevented the 
holding of a Court in the disputed Territory. , 

When the Territory was admitted into the Union of" 
States, Ohio influence was sufficient in Congress^ to obtain 
her demands, and the line, as claimed by her, was declared 
to be the Southern boundary of the State of Michigan. 
As a virtual confession however, that Michigan was robbed' 
of the Territory in question, the whtrfo ** Upper Peninsula,'*' 
was thrown in as an offset, to appease the outraged feelings 
of the Wolverines. 

The University lands were then defacto/ii not dejure 
in the State of Ohio, and subject to her taxation. Our 
State officers, whose duty it was to attend to the business, . 
neglected to pay the taxes, and they were sold, and bid in 
by the State of Ohio. This was in 1839. Thus the mat- 
ter stood till 1842, when the authorities of Ohio, having 
4oubts as to the l^ality of the forms under which they 
were sold, determined to sell them again. The taxes, in- 
terest, Ac, then claimed, amounted to $550 79. When it 
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\f98 fomA tk^t^tlid laii4«i (aoiii^firiaiag ali tb« origiiiaJl tract 
«sa.Ye lots 1 attei 2) were i&.4<^^ <>f beiBig lo«t, fta appeal 
wafl twix^ to the L^siftture of Ohio, whick rrautted the 
4«ioaat4 From thiKt ttmOi tlie Iwds vn^te looked s^i^ and 
ike OommiifSafteni c^ the Iiand OAoe reported upon them 
Ihim yeiur to yter^^^^risiQg l^tih^y shotild not be mid — 
tW 1849 ; when tibey were required by the Legigkfaire to 
'lie if preieed end oSbred at piibUe aek. l%ey we're ap- 
praised ai .the aYerege price of fid 88 pet aere^' Oi^ 
iraudred and ten acres sold at anetion, at aa average price 
tsf $34 19 p<»^ acre. The Oommissioaier of ihe Xjand Offioe 
xepbrCed tiiat the tisse was '^not^sr distant wheti the lands 
wcmld be worth ibree ^^ines their present- Talne/^ and ap* 
pveved cl their sde at the thae^ only bectwise they-wwe 
lit^ted in another State. NiM years haTe padsed, and 
they are worth fifl«en or twenty tiAes the snm for which 
they were sold. 

Such is the history of the University lands at Toledo. 
All the Fond has realised therefrom, is $17,311 37; or 
about $17 00 per acre, for* what is now worth on an ave- 
rage, more than THnBB thousand nOLLAas per acre ! Thus 
narrowly did the TTniversity of Hichigan escape from be- 
.xwmingrichr 

TH« OMpayATO&IT. 

The Observatory, in connection with the tTniversity, but 
Recently added to its other attractions and means of influ- 
ence, by the liberality of the citizens of Detroit, may ap- 
propriately be noticed in this place. Such is the magni- 
tude of this Department, and such the interest that can 
but be felt by the public in its explorations among the 
heavenly bodies, that it seems befitting to give its history, 
and to place on record the munificence of the generous 
•donors who have borne the expense of the enterprise. At 
T'the req;uesty therefore, of the Superintendent of Public 
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Instructioti, the following statement has been prepared by 
Mr. James C. Watson, the Assistant Observer : 

The project of erecting an Astronomical Observatory 
originated with Dr. Tappan, of the University. In his inr 
angnral address delivered on the 21st of December, 1862, ho 
showed how advantageously private munificence might be 
admitted into a State Institution. The same day, after his 
inauguration, he recieved a visit from Hon. Henry H« 
Walker, of Detroit, who expressed his deep interest in the 
University, and his wish to do something for its advance- 
ment, in accordance with the suggestion of the inaugural 
address. Whereupon Dr. Tappan inquired whether the 
citizens of Detroit would subscribe money for establishing 
an Observatory, to which Mr. Walker promptly answered in 
the affirmative. An appointment was then made to meet 
friends of the enterprise at the Michigan Exchange, in De; 
troit, a few days afterward. At this meeting Dr. Tappau 
unfolded the project, addresses were made by several gen- 
tlemen, and much enthusiasm was manifested. 

The restilt of the meeting was the following subscription: 

"DETRorr, December 29, 1852. 
The undersigned, being desirous of obtaining the erec- 
tion of an Observatory on the University grounds, at Ann 
Arbor, to be connected with the University of Michigan, 
do hereby agree to pay to the President of the University 
the sums set opposite our respective names, to be paid one 
half on or before the first day of July next, and one h4If 
on or before the first day of October next, to be expended 
under the direction of the President of the University, in 
the erection and furnishing of an Observatory to be called 
the Detroit Observatory, to be forever connected with 
the University of Michigan; such payments to be made only 
in case at least ten thousand dollars is subscribed for that 
purpose. [Signed.] 

Henry N. Walker, $500 00 

9 
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H. P. Baldwin, 500 00 

Z. Chandler, 500 00 

Elisha C. Litchfield, 500 00 

P. AC. H. Buhl, 600 00 

Gatharine H. Jones, 500 00 

B. Wight, 500 00 

Smith, Dwight & Co., 500 00 

J, W. Brooks, 500 00 

B.|A. Bush, 500 00 

Franklin Moore, 250 00 

J. A. Van Dyke, 200 00 

Shubael Conant, 100 00 

C. C. Trowbridge, 100 00 

J. W. Tillman, 100 00 

B. Hubbard, 100 00 

S. Barstow, 100 00 

Samuel T. Douglass, 100 00 

C. A. Trowbridge, 100 00 

Henry Lefiyard, 100 00 

S. N. Kendrick, 100 00 

Lothrop & Duffield, '. . 100 00 

Duncan Stewart, 100 00 

Wm. M. Whitcomb, 100 00 

Henry D. A. Ward, 100 00 

C. Howard, 100 00 

John Owen, 100 00 

B. N. Wilcox, 50 00 

Total, $7,000 00 

The plan originally proposed, as may be readily inferred 
from the amount of money contemplated to be raised by 
subscription, was to purchase only a large telescope and 
erect a building sufficient for its accommodation. The ui^- 
expected liberality, however, with which the project wa« 
received by those who were both willing and able to carry 
it into eifect, soon induced President Tappan to enlarge 
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the plan so as to embrace nothing less than ^the erection 
and equipment of a first class Astronomical Observatory. 

On mentioning his views to Mr. Walker and several 
other friends of the enterprise, they encouraged him to 
proceed. In the month of February following, Dr. Tappan, 
then on his way to Europe, was accompanied to New York, 
by Mr. Walker, and at a meeting which took place at the 
residence of CoL Livingston, in that city, where several sci- 
entific gentlemen were present, a contract was made with 
Mr. Henry Fitz, 237 Fifth Street, New York, to furnish an 
Achromatic refracting telescope, equatorially mounted, of 
at least twelve inches clear aperture, to be delivered in 
that city, ready for transportation, on or before the first 
day of June, 1854. The amount which Mr. Fitz was to re- 
ceive for this instrument, when completed, was six thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty dollars. 

In view, therefore, of the superior dimensions of the 
Equatorial contracted for, which was to be second only to 
the great Refractors at Cambridge, Massachusetts, and at 
Pulkowa, in Bussia, it seemed extremely desirable that the 
other equipments of the Observatory should be corres- 
pondingly extensive. The amount already subscribed, 
would not allow of the perfection of such a liberal and ex- 
tended plan. Mr. Walker, however, immediately furnished 
Dr. Tappan with funds to purchase, while in Europe, a 
Meridian Circle of the largest and most expensive kind. 

Having thus already contracted for a great Refracting 
Telescope to be made by an American artist, Dr. Tappan 
sailed with his family for Europe, where they duly and 
safely arrived. After having visited the principal obser- 
vatories in England, France, and Italy, leaving his family 
at Geneva, in Switzerland, he repaired to northern Ger- 
many, and upon arriving at Berlin, visited the Royal Ob- 
servatory in that city, where he became acquainted with 
Professor Encke, the celebrated Astronomer, and his assis- 
tant. Dr. Brunnow. He had no sooner made known his 
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plans to these gentlemen than they at once recommended 
him to employ Messrs. Pistor and Martins, of Berlin, to 
constract the Meridian Circle, and, at his request, they 
very kindly consented to supervise its construction in every 
particular. The result of this recommendation was the 
following contract with the above named artists : 

"We do hereby engage to make for the University of 
Michigan, in the United States of America, a Transit in- 
strument [Meridian Circle] with a telescope of eight feet 
focal length, English measure, with an object-glass of sev- 
enty-two French lines, in diameter, with two divided cir- 
cles of three feet diameter each, with eight microscopes 
and complete furniture, throughout as described under 
number one of our Preis Verzetdiniss. We engage to ftir- 
nish and deliver the same by May 1st, 1854, and to pack 
and forward the same to New York to the care of Messrs. 
Sturges, Bennett & Co., unless in the mean time otherwise 
directed. We accept Professor Encke and Dr. Brunnow, of 
Berlin, as the judges of the instrument, and engage to fur- 
nish one with which they shall be satisfied. The above 
instrument we engage to make for the sum of four thousand 
Prussian Thalers, to be paid us upon delivery of the instru- 
ment. Dated Berlin, July 15th. 1858. 

In witness whereof, we have set the hand and seal of our 

firm. 

[Signed.] PISTOR & MARTINS, [Seal.]" 

Witness — [Signed,] Dr. Brunnow. 

By the terms of this contract, it will be perceived that 
the instrument was not to be paid for until approved and 
delivered. Dr. Tappan, therefore, brought back and re- 
turned to Mr. Walker the Bill of Exchange with which he 
had furnished him. After the instrument was received at 
Ann Arbor, Mr. Walker paid for it, and donated it to the 
Observatory. 

At the recommendation, also, of Professor Encke, Dr* 
Tappan purchased of Mr. Tiede, of Berlin, an Astro- 
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nomical Clock, which was thoroughly tested at the Boyal 
Observatory, before its acceptance and shipment to this 
country. After his return, he also engaged Messrs. Pistor 
k Martins to furpish two collimators, at a cost of $375 00. 

Having thus accomplished the object of his visit, so far 
as it related to the Observatory, he spent the remaining 
portion of his stay in Europe in visiting the schools and in 
examining into the system of public instruction. He re- 
turned to Ann Arbor in the month of September, 1863, 
after an absence of only seven months. 

While the instruments were in process of construction, 
the Regents of the University purchased about five acres 
of ground, situated a little more than a quarter of a mile 
northeast from the University grounds, including an emi- 
nence high above the surrounding country, and command- 
ing, in every direction, a clear and unobstructed view of 
the horizon. The plans and drawings for the building 
having been completed by Professor Bull, of New York, 
whom Dr. Tappan had employed to superintend its con- 
struction, before leaving for Europe, ground was broken 
for laying the foundation of the great central pier, which 
was to support the great equatorial telescope, early in 
May, 1853. From this time onward the work of construct- 
ing the building progressed favorably and rapidly until its 
completion, which was in due time for the reception of the 
instruments. 

The amount of money, however, as we have previously 
remarked, which had, up to this time, been subscribed, 
was jiot suflGicient to defray the additional expense arising 
from the extended plan which was being carried out, and 
it became necessary, under these circumstances, to appeal 
to those who were liberal and wealthy, that the deficiency 
should no longer exist. The result of this appeal was the 
following : 
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"Dbtboit, May, 1864. 
"The undersigned, being desirons of finishing and fur- 
nishing the Observatory now constructing at Ann Arbor, 
called the Detroit Observatory, upon the improved and 
extended plan now in course of being carried out, agree 
to pay the sums set opposite to our names, on or before 
the first day of September next, to the President of the 
University of Michigan, to be expended by him in the 
completion and famishing of the Observatory aforesaid : 

M. Weston Field, $100 00 

J. M. Harmon, 100 00 

W. S. Driggs, : 100 00 

J. W. Brooks, 100 00 

Theodore H. Eaton, 100 00 

E.W.Hudson, 60 00 

T. H. Hinchman, 50 00 

John Winder, 50 00 

Eliza E. Stuart, 50 00 

Pittman, Trowbridge & Jones, 50 00 

C. A. Trowbridge, 50 00 

Henry Doty, 50 00 

James H. Hicks, 50 00 

James H. Armstrong, 25 00 

George Doty, 25 00 

B. C. Whittemore, 25 00 

Sylvester Lamed, 25 00 

E. A. Lansing, 25 00 

B. B. &. W. E. Noyes, 25 00 

J. C. Holmes, 25 00 

Edwin Noyes, 25 00 

James V. Campbell, 25 00 

Bridge & Lewis, 25 00 



.J. 



Total, $1,150 00'* 

To this must be added Mr. Walker's draft for the amount 
which was to be paid for the Meridian Circle, makingjithe 
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total amount of his subscription three tJixmaand seven hunr 
dred dollars. 

The building and instruments were now rapidly arriving 
toward completic^, and it remained, therefore, before the- 
latter could be mounted and prepared for use, to procure 
the services of an Astronomer competent; to undertake the 
future scientific direction of the Observatory. The great 
neglect which had been shown to astronomical science in* 
our country, rendered it necessary to look abroad for some 
crtie qualified to undertake this duty ; and very naturally, 
of course, the name of Dr. Brunnow, who, from the very 
beginning, had so disinterestedly exerted himself, as far as 
it lay in his power, to perfect the plans of the liberal and 
enlightened donors, appeared most conspicuous among the 
brilliant array of European astronomers. The fitness of 
such a selection received the cordial and unanimous ap- 
proval of the friends of the enterprise, and at a meeting 
of the Board of Regents, held in March, 1854, he was^ 
unanimously elected Director of the Observatory and Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in the University of Michigan. The 
official announcement of his appointment, was communica* 
ted to him by President Tappan, and received his accept- 
ance. He arrived at Ann Arbor in July, 1854, and ipime* 
diately assumed the duties pertaining to his office. 

The Meridian Circle was received in September follow- 
ing, and was mounted as soon as the stone piers, upon 
which it rests, were prepared for its reception. The great 
refracting telescope being yet unfinished, a temporary one 
. was loaned to the Observatory by Mr. Fitz, and was re- 
ceived in April, 1855. This instrument was superseded in 
December following by the one which had been contracted 
for. The mounting of the latter, with the exception of 
the position circles and the appendages belonging to the 
tube, was of cast iron, and the experience ot a few months 
having clearly demonstrated its inferiority, rendering the 
instrument nearly, if not entirely useless, for making very 
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accurate astronomical observations, a new contract was 
nade with Mr. Fitz, by which he agreed to make a new 
instrument, to be mounted wholly in brass and bell-metal. 
Vor this, when completed, he was to receive the one al- 
ready in use and the additional amount of six hundred 
dollars, making the total cost of the new instrument six 
thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. The new con- 
tract was successfully complied with by Mr. Fitz, and the 
equatorial instrument, which was finally accepted, arrived 
at Ann Arbor and was mounted in November, 1857. 

In the meantime, a meeting of the subscribers to the 
Observatory was held at the National Hotel, in the city of 
Detroit, on the evening of the 13th of March, 1856, and 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

" Resolved, That the subscribers to the * Detroit Observa- 
tory' hereby express their entire satisfaction with the 
manner in which President Tappan has executed the trust 
reposed in him, in relation thereto, and cordially. congratu- 
late the friends of the University, and the citizens of the 
State, on the successful completion of an Observatory in 
which we all may take great pleasure.'' 

A committee was then appointed to solicit subscriptions 
to liquidate a balance still due on the Observatory, which 
amounted to about eight thousand dollars. This committee 
consisted of President Tappan, and Messrs. F. Buhl, Theo- 
dore H. Eaton, C. I. Walker and 0. A. Trowbridge. The 
subscriptions obtained were the following : 

A. Sheley, $500 00 

L F. Joy, 600 00 

Gen. Cass, 500 00 

I. W. Waterman, 500 00 

S. M. Holmes, 200 00 

Elon Farnsworth, 200 00 

D. Cooper, 200 00 

F.Buhl, 125 00 

Theodore H. Eaton, 100 00 
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A, 0. McGraw, $100 00 

Wm. A, Butler, 100 00 

Philo ParsonS) 100 00 

Walker & Eussell, 100 00 

Oeorge E. Hand, 100 00 

George B. Russell, 100 00 

Campbell & Linn, 50 00 

W.N.Campbell, 25 00 

Total, $3,500 00 

To complete the outline of the history of the establishment 
of the Observatory, it remains only to add that, at the 
meeting of the Board of Regents held on March 26, 1858, 
Mr. James C. Watson, a graduate of the University, in the 
class of 1857, who had been carefully trained by Dr. Brun- 
now, and had become familiar with the use of the instru- 
ments, was appointed, on his recommendation. Assistant 
Observer. Wp shall now proceed to describe, as briefly as 
possible, the instruments belonging to the ^ Observatory, 
and, also, to give a summary of the principal contributions 
to astronomical science, which have emanated from it. 

The building is of brick, stuccoed, and consists of a main 
part 32 feet square and 23 feet high, and two wings, one on 
the east and one on the west side, each 20 feet wide, 18 
feet long, and 15 feet high. The east wing contains the 
Meridian Circle Collimators, Astronomical Clock, a standard 
Barometer, and an external and internal Thermometer. 
The meridian opening extends entirely across the roof and 
down each side to a point below the plane of the horizon. 
It is thirty inches wide, the portions in the sides of the 
building being closed by shutters sliding in grooves in the 
casings, and the portion which extends across the roof 
being closed by two shutters hung on hinges, so that each 
may be raised or lowered by means of a crank and a rope, 
which, passing through a hole in the roof and over a pulley, 
is attached to the upper side. The west wing was fitted 
10 
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up into apartments for the obBerrer, to contain the book& 
and charts belonging to the Observatory* 

The main part of the building is surmounted by a hemi- 
sperical revolving dome, 23 feet in diameter, in which there 
is an opening 18 inches wide, extending from the horizon 
to the zenith, closed by a single curved shutter, which, by 
means of rack-work, may be made to travel to the opposite 
side of the dome. Through the centre of the main building,, 
rises the great central pier which supports the Equatorial 
Telescope* This pier is built of brick, and has its founda* 
tion fifteen feet below the surface. It rises completely de- 
tached from the building to the height of nearly forty feet^ 
and is constructed in the form of a frustum of a cone^ 
twenty feet in diameter at the base, and ten feet in diame- 
ter at the top. It is surmounted by a circular cap of lime- 
stone, quarried at Sandusky, Ohio. Upon this capstone 
stands a pier of limestone nine feet in height, weighing 
over four tons, to the top of which the base-plate of the 
equatorial mounting of the great Refracting Telescope is 
secured. 

There are also in the east wing five piers of the same 
stone, and of similar dimensions, two for the Meridian Cir- 
cle, one for each Collimator, and one for the Astronomical 
Clock. 

The large Equatorial, which was constructed by .Mr. 
Pitz, has an Achromatic Refracting Telescope of 121 inches 
clear aperture, and 17 feet 8 inches focal length. It has 
seven negative and six positive eye-pieces, the highest 
magnifying power being 1200 times, and the lowest 50 
times. There is also a ring-micrometer, sun-shades, and a 
filar-micrometer of the German construction, which has one 
vertical wire, one movable and three fixed horizontal wires, 
and also a position circle reading by two verniers to single 
minutes. The Telescope has an achromatic finder 2) inches 
in clear aperture, and 86 inches in focal length. 

The equatorial mounting is after the plan originally pre- 
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pared by the celebrated Praunhofer, of Munich. The. polar 
axis is five inches in diameter at the larger bearing, two 
and a half inches in diameter at the smaller end, and thirty- 
five inches long. The declination axis is four and a half 
inches in diameter at the larger bearing, and two and a^ 
half inches at the smaller end. Both axes are made of bell 
metal. The hour circle is made of brass, 18 inches in di- 
ameter^ graduated on an inlaid band of silver, to single 
minutes, and reads by means of two verniers to single sec- 
ends of time. The declination circle is also of brass, 20- 
inches in diameter, graduated on a band of silver to 10 min- 
utes of arc from to 860 degrees and reads by means of twa^^ 
verniers to 10 seconds of arc. To the hour circle is at- 
tached a tangent screw for slow motion in a direction- 
parallel to the equator, and to the declination circle a tan- 
gent screw for slow motion in declination. There is also 
clock-work connected with the hour cirele, which gives ta 
the telescope a slow motion, corresponding exactly to the 
diurnal motion of the heavenly bodies arising from the rota- 
tion of the earth about its axis. 

The Meridian Circle constructed by Messrs. Pistor and 
Martins, of Berlin, is mounted in the east wing. It has an^ 
Achromatic Telescope eight feet in focal length, and 6i 
inches in clear aperture, situated at the middle of the hori- 
zontal axis, with four positive eye-pieces, magnifying fronu 
85 to 288 times. The horizontal axis is perforated so that 
the light emanating from a lamp, placed at either extremity,, 
and passing to the centre of the tube, is reflected to the 
eye-piece, by a mirror inclined to the axis at an angle of 
45 deg., and thus illuminating the field of view of the Tele- 
scope. The mirror is also perforated at its centre so as not 
to interfere with the rays of light coming from the object- 
glass. There is also a contrivance for illuminating the wires - 
and leaving a dark field, which is employed in observing 
very faint objects. The circles are firmly attached byi 
screws to each end of the horizontal axis. They are three - 
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feet two inches in diameter, divided on an inlaid band 
of silver to two minutes, and reading by means of four mi- 
<;roscope8 to the nearest tenth of a second. The entire 
mounting of the instrument is of brass, with the exception 
of the axis, which is of bell metal. 

Directly opposite to the Meridian Circle, and in the 
plane of the meridian, are mounted two collimators, one 
'On the north side and one on the south side, which are em- 
ployed for determining the error of coUimation of the tel- 
escope, and the amount of flexure in the tube. Besides 
the collimators, there is an apparatus for observing stars, 
and for finding the nadir point, by reflection from a basin 
of mercury. The east wing contains also the siderial 
clock, made by Tiede, in Berlin, and the standard barome- 
ter and thermometers. 

In addition to the instruments already enumerated, the 
Observatory possesses a siderial chronometer, made by 
Messrs. Negus, of New York, and a comet-seeker of four 
inches clear aperture and forty*four inches focal length, 
made by Mr. Fitz, of New York. 

This Observatory has undertaken to observe all the 
<louble stars south of the equator which are visible in this 
latitude — ^the only observations of these which have hith- 
erto been made, being those taken by Sir John Herschel, 
^t the Oape of Good Hope. In addition to this, the Di- 
rector has engaged that the Observatory shall furnish 
re^gular observations of the following planets : AstroBaj 
Flora, SebCj Metis, Clio, GaUiope, Proserpina, Unphrosyne; 
besides observations of all newly-discovered asterdids and 
of comets. 

The principal contributions to Astronomical Science, 
which have emanated from the Observatory, up to the 
present time, (September, 1858,) are the following : 

(1.) Tables of Flora, with reference to the perturbations 
by Jupiter and Saturn, by Professor F. Brunnow. Pub- 
lished by the Royal Academy of Berlin ; quarto, 1856. 
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(2.) Tables of Victoria, with the pertubations by Jupi- 
ter and Saturn, by Professor F. Brunnow, Published by 
authority of the Board of Regents of the Uniyersity of 
Michigan ; quarto, 1858. 

(3.) In the Astrtynomiscke NachricfUen, published at Al- 
tona, in Denmark : 

General perturbations of Victoria by Jupiter and Sa- 
turn, and Ephemeria for the opposition in 1857, by Profes* 
sor Brunnow. 

Bphemeris of Victoria for the opposition in 1858-9, by 
Professor Brunnow. 

Observations of the Fourth Comet of 1857, by James 0. 
Watson. 

Elements and Ephemeris of the Fifth Comet of 1858, by 
James C. Watson. 

(4.) In the Astronomical Journal, published at Albany, 
N. T., the following : 

Observations of Flora, by Professor Brunnow. 

Elements of the First Comet of 1857, by James C. 
Watson. 

Elements of Ariadne, by James C. Watson. 

Elements and Ephemeris of the Fourth Comet of 1857, 
by James C. Watson. 

Elliptic elements of the Fourth Comet of 1857, by James 
C. Watson. 

Elements of Victoria, by Professor Brunnow. 

Observations of Victoria, by James C. Watson. 

Elements and Ephemeris of the Sixth Comet of 1857, 
by James C. Watson. 

Observations of Metis and Flora, by Professor Brunnow. 

Elements of the First Comet of 1858, by James C. Watson. 

Elliptic elements of the First Comet of 1858, by James 
C. Watson. 

Observations of the Comets 1857 IV and 1857 V, Leti- 
tia, Virginia, Hestia, Aglaia, and Calliope^ by James C. 
Watson. 



J 
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Elements and Ephemeris of Nemansa) by James 0. 
Watson. 

Elements and Ephemeris of Oalypso, hj James O. Wat- 
son. 

Elements and Ephemeris of the Third Oomet of 1858, by 
James 0. Watson* 

Observations of Calliope, Thalia, Massalia, Hebe, and tho 
Oomets 1858 1, 1858 II, and 1858 III, bj Prof. Brunnow. 

Observations of the Oomets 1858 1, 1858 II, and 1858 III, 
and the Asteroids Enropa, Nemansa, and Atalanta, by Jas. 
0. Watson. 

On the orbit of Hestia, by James 0. Watson. 

Elements and Ephemeris of the Fifth Comet of 1858, bj 
James C. Watson. 

Such is the Detroit Observatory of the University of 
Michigan; an institution of which the State may well be 
proud, since, although it is less than two years since it com- 
menced active operations, it has already taken a position 
which ranks among the first in the world. 



THE STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 



The State of Michigan has a greater extent of coast upon 
Dftvigable waters, and more harbors, than any other State 
in the Union. But that very fact prerents her from 
engaging extensirely in commerce, except so far as it is 
created and sustained by her own enterprise. Being . 
almost surrounded by water, the commerce of the lakes 
created by other States, has little occasion to pass through 
her ports. 

But what is thus lost is more than gained, in point of 
State wealth, by the facilities afforded for her domestic 
trade, and the aid thus given in the development of her 
internal resources, naturally great, and already suflSciently 
improved to give an extensive trade upon her railroads, 
and a very large domestic commerce to her port towns — 
numbering ten or twelve places of considerable import- 
ance, and as many more whose business is increasing, as 
the country tributary to them becomes improved. Her 
vast quantities of lumber, and minerals, and her agricul- 
tural products, form an important item in the commerce 
of other States. Yet Michigan cannot be called a com- 
mercial State. 

The growing importance of her mines — ^her iron ore, 
equal in excellence to any in the world — is destined yet 
to make her mineral resources as world-wide as they are 
inexhaustible. Yet, her mines, with all their anticipated 
importance and unlimited wealth, are mainly in one locality^ 
and can never be the most important feature of State 
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prosperity. She can never be known diBtinctively as a 
mining State. 

It can hardly be foretold what Michigan will yet become 
in her mannfactnreB. Her vast mineral resources — ^her 
water-power, which is considerable — ^her vast forests for 
wood, and her extensive beds of coal, which wait only the 
demand, to snpply whatever amount is required — ^her 
economical production of most of the wants of life, and her 
easy communication with other States in every direction, 
would seem to point her out as destined at some day to 
become engaged in manufactures to a very great amount. 
But as yet, with the exception of lumber, she manufactures 
but little except for her own consumption. She is, there- 
fore, not yet at least, a manufacturing State. 

Her access from every part to navigable waters, the 
variety and richness of her soil, her railroads, which have 
been and are building, to a great extent, in advance of 
settlement, unitedly invite the Agriculturist to make 
Michigan his home. For the cereal grains, and all the 
coarser productions of the soil, the State is doubtless ^qual 
to any other ; while for fruit, from the peach to the most 
hardy fruit of the northern climes, it is in some respects 
superior to all. ^hile in northern Michigan the excel- 
lence of the common potatoe is unrivalled, in southern 
Michigan the sweet potatoe can be raised with ample 
success. Extending from a latitude of 41 degrees and 43 
minutes northward about six and a half degrees, it gives a 
variety of climate from that in which the grape is success- 
fully cultivated, with an average season of sleighing not 
exceeding four weeks per annum, to the invigorating 
atmosphere of Lake Superior. 

Therefore, notwithstanding her unlimited mineral re- 
sources, her vast lumber interests, her important fisheries, 
her inducements to manufactures, and her unparalleled 
commercial facilities, Michigan is, and probably will be for 
years to come, an Agricultural State. 



Nor is ffb# so, b#ams& inw are: driven from other x^oen- 
patioQB, and opaipelled reluctanitly to apply to an equally 
xelwtmt ml ^r mhmtm^^^ It might almoat bm said of 
%9t^y^ tibat they :mak0 Agriculture a pa^ion I Cop«equeQt}y 
we see in neariy every prgamsed eoisoty an Agricultural 
Society — and in ^me oounties twx)->-w}ier0 tke farmers ex' 
l^bit aad compare tbeir preduetioni, e.uligbteu and sitimu- 
JUte each otiiier^ oreo^ipg a piiblic s^^timeQt.wiiieh lo^kea 
hkho^ bei^irable, and diffMug knoi)^e4ge wbscb jootsojcefl it 
^ocore profitable* The State Agrlouliiiial Society, also, 
wfaicb receives from tbe State two tbomiiaiid dollars per 
annum toward its. supportr continuea i$» operations from 
/ear to year, with niiabated interest^ aad.publisl^^ annu- 
ally, a large volume <rf its pr^ceedipgiH for public benefit. 

Tkere ate classes of men of certain occupations^ wko 
delight to exhibit their ability and £i]kiM, but show no dis- 
position to sad others in arriving BJt a like standard of ex- 
cellence. It is a selifih spirit of Competition, tiiat desires 
a monopoly of whatever advante^ ms^ be gaiiied, regai^d- 
less of the welfare of others, or of the general good. 
*niere are large classes of men who should be Statural 
allies, who treat each other Ifte natural enemies. Thrown 
together by an affinity of |>ttir8uita, and really benefitting 
by each others' prosperity, if carefM in any respect, it is 
not to " play into each others' hands ;" and they rather pre- 
fe!r to see men of other professiiMcis prc^qoer and receive 
promotion to offit^e and influenoe. There are large num- 
bers in our land, who Its a eii^s (of course, with many in- 
dividiial exceptions,) are pursuing ihis stiicidal policy 
and destroying their ow^ succe^ and influence among 
menr^living as though they suppose they wtil rise, just in 
propottion aa they can pall their fdlows down. 

Whether men have noticed it or ndt, such is a sad fact 
in the social world. Men are often willing to ignore their 
own good, if they can prevent others from obtiaining an 

11 
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equal degree of pFOdpenty wHh themselves ; and it ie here 
alluded to, not to preach them e lecture upon their foUj, 
or their wrong, but as showing the contrast between tibiem 
and the agricultural class. They, as a class, are actuated 
by no such short-sighted evil policy. With them, what 
one knows, all may know. They rally without jealousy, to 
each others^ aid, socially and politically. Legislative 
bodies invariably show from five to ten times as many 
members from among the farmers, in proportion to num- 
bers, as from another class which might be named, who 
have equal, yes, superior advantages for qualifying them- 
selves for stations of honor and influence. 

The only enemies of this class are themselves ; but the 
farmer has no enemies, and no rivids, in the obnoxious 
sense of the term, AU men, of all classes, wish him suc- 
cess ; and all are benefitted in his prosperity. 

Commerce produces no wealth to the country ; it only 
exhibits the prosperity created by the artisan and farmer. 
Like the piles of gold in the banker's window, it shows the 
riches, and aids in exchanging the products of labor ; but 
it does not produce them. Commerce is like the farmw'a 
wagon, upon which he carries his productions to luarket. 
So far from its creating the products, the expense of its 
own dead weighj; must be subtracted from their avails. 
It is a convenience, a necessity ; and tibe means of making 
wealth more available ; but it never dpubles a grain of 
wheat. On the other hand, its use ie attended with a ccm- 
etant waste. True, it may make a bushel o{ wheat, worth 
but one dollar in Michigan, worth two dollars in a distant 
market ; but it has creiided. no gains ; the apparent gain is 
a loss to somebody else. 

The' real source of wealt];i is in apower which creates, or 
produces — which fills the pocket of one man without empty- 
ing that of another. Such production is real gain to the 
world, while the wealth acquired by Commerce is, to a 
great extent, at the expense of some other ipterest. The 






man who raifies a bwhel ef wheat, created it, waA»t 
ProyideDoe^ out of the earth .; but the man who tpansporta 
it to market, adds nothing to its iatrinaic vahte ; it will 
feed no greater nttmber of persona in New England thitn 
in Midrigan ; and what he indvkhially gains vbl the tra&e- 
actioB, comes ent of the po<iket of the consnmer or pKh 
dtioer, or is shared between iAiem. . ^ . » 

Snoh being the case, it has ever been considered that 
the egricnltorist is more emphatically a proch*c^ ef 
weail^ than any other olass. But while the importance of 
his elass, both from thip fitot and from its numbers, has 
£dway8 been admitted, it is surprising how slow is the 
progress that has been made. Not that &e progress iu 
agriculture has not in some respeets been great. As fiu* 
^ as improvcanent in the impl^^nents of his labor is con- 
oerned, the change sini$e the remembrance of some who 
still " hold the plow," is astoniBhing. From the old sii^kla, 
with whioh he ^t bis fingers when a.boy, be has seen the 
ohai^e to the giant reaper, that can do a giant^i yrotk. 
He has seen the water^pail^ from which handfbl by hand- 
fiol he spread his seed broadcast upon the ground, ex* 
fliianged for the seed-dtill, which, by horse power, leaves 
every seed in its ptoper ' place. So with the plow, mA 
o4ber implements. But it cannot fail to bo observed that 
all these improvements are mainly physical, or mechanical. 
The great study of taim% a^d effoct, with rel^reace to 
vegetable growth, as well as the acquisition of general 
knowledge, has been strangely disregarded. 

A man may learn from their eifiM^ts alone, that certain 
medicines are good for certain diseases ; and he may thus 
apply remedies, often with benefit and success ; yet know- 
ing nothing of the human system, the nature of disease, or 
the nature of the remedy. Too much in this manner hat 
the agricultural world, in aU the past, pursued it« way. 

But it has occurred to some niinds that the farmer- 
whose sphere is in Nature's laboratory, should knew some> 
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tfoBg of Nature ; in "Ae CMistitiitioiL of the soil ahe gives 
him ^ fiometlriiig ot tbe nature of the remedies he appUes 
for its renoTatioix, and from a knowledge of both^ be able 
fo decide withoat the slow, expensiTe^ nnoertain process 
of repeated experiments alone, to what prod»clionB his 
soil is^ or may be made adapted, how most CMrtainlj to 
apply the remedy, and licyw to secure the greatest reaolt 
with the least labor. 

The qnaok may give his patient (and patient nitiet he be 
who suffers it) twenty ^' remedies" by way of experiment. 
It is the best he can do ; he may snoceed, or he nmy " kill 
on the first fire f when the scientific practitionw mi^t 
perceive the true nature of the disease, and from his 
knowledge of the nature of medicine, be able to give that 
whi<^ will on the first trial effisct a core* The same prim* 
ciples will apply to the agriculturist, with a similar dil- 
femnce in his success. 

To acquire this knowledge, schools are as neeessary ior 
tiM farmer as for the physician. And it is indeed a wonder 
in our land, that a<jiool6 for systematic iniEitruction of the 
Agricultural Glass were not instituted generations since 1 
In organizing new States, liberal gruits of land have been 
jMie for a great variety of purposes ; for sohook of Latin 
and Greek, and Law, and Xedioine, as well as the Primary 
Sobool for all ; but knowledge for the farmer, as such, has 
been ignoaed, and the waiita of the most numerous class in 
soeiety fo]*gotteli. By a strange infotuation, tiie world has 
seemed to think that '^any fool could be a faraiter/^ and 
titerefore, it was no matter if all the formers, as such, were 
fools I 

Bat yet the vrorli moves I Men are beginning to grasp 
anew idea, in the appreciation of which, the citizens of 
MichigaD stand foremost. Late as we have be«a, in the 
movement, we may well be proud of the foot, that first in 
the Union has been the inauguration of the MiOBiGAir 
Agbioultueal OollwbI 



Tke iBcij^ietit steps for tiie Astahlislweiit of an MgimA" 
tnral Sohod in Michigan, were taken <rrer eight ywm. 
Btnoe, by a provieicm of onr present State . Constitmtioii, 
wbixsh. required the LeipttlatiHre, as soon, aft practicable, to 
estebltek e^efa an iiietilatioil. Tke quefiition of pimetica- 
bility was one npon which opinions probably differed ; but* 
noticing was done tiU 1S55,^ wheaa tb# Legislature decilfd 
to establish the School ; the same to be located within ten 
miles^of the State Oftpitid* Twenty^two seetioni: of Suit . 
Spring lands ware appropriated, to meet the exfiei^ee^of 
putting the School in operation. 

The law vs^m appiro\red Febrtunry 12th, by OoTSMf^ 
BiNOflAM — ^who from the first. 1ms been a warm and eSmitA 
friend of the enterprise— axKl in June, the Sxecnlive Com* 
mittee of the State Agricnltural Sadety^ — ^tfa^ agents de- 
signated by the law for the^ ptirpose-Hsideoted and recott*^ 
mended tlra purchase of a &rm of six hundred and twenty^ • 
three and fiftyH9ix one-hnndredths acres, sitimted nppn- 
each side of Oedar riyer, three and one-half miles due east^ 
from the capital ; and in pursuance of the law, the. State 
Board of Bducation approved of the seleotion^ and.eonf^ 
dnded the purchase of the same, for $9,366 56— or fifteten 
dollars per acre. This was considered by all acquainted 
w^h the circumstances, to be a reasonable price. It waa, 
thought very desirable to procure, in addition to the above, ' 
an adjoining tract of fifty-three and one one-hundredth 
acres, upon which some improvements had been made; 
but which the Board could not buy — fifteen dollars per 
acre being as high as they were allowed to pay, by the act 
authorizing the purchase. This was, however, procured^ 
atid $1,059 92 paid therefor, agreeable to a Joint itesolu- 
tioii of ihe Legislature; making the whole amount six 
hundred and seventy-six and fifty-seven one^hundredths' 

acres, and a total expense of $10,413 47. 

' ' ' ■ ■ " I I ■ » ■ ' ■ - ' " I ■ » I II I I I i. ■■ 

• A bOl astabliAfaiQg: an ikgrieultaral Gollegv in 1896, pAised tfa» Senate by ajvote ef 17 to 
14, anA wae loet in the HooBe bj a vote •f 36 to 24. 



Id 18S6} a Iftrgd boftrding-house, and the west wing of 
ibe OoUege bnildings, one hundred by fifty feet, and four 
glerieft high, inelading a high basement, were erected, and 
nearly ready for nsewhen the Legislature convened in 
January, 1857. The sum of $84,181 50 was eiipended in 
)886. 

The aggregate minimum price of the twenty-two sec- 
tions of Salt Spring lands was $56,330 ; and the Legisla- 
ture ot 1857 further appropriated $40,000 from the treas- 
ury, to meet the wants of the institution, in completing 
the necessary improvements, furnishing apparatus, &c*, 
^ attd sustaining the cunnent expenses of the School in ope- 
faticm for the years 1857 and 1858. 

The farm was new, and a heavy expense was required 
ie bring a portion of it under immediate cultivation. 
Bams, &c., were to be built, with dwellings for the officers ; 
(far until this was done, they must reside at Lansing,) and 
about the time the School was to be opened, provisions, 
wd almost everything required in commencing &rm ope- 
jationB, rose to unprecedented high prices. The contract- 
ai» who erected the College buildings had performed some 
ef their work insufficiently, and $1,546 13 had been de- 
ducted from their pay, in a settlement with the Board of 
Iducation ; but the cost of repairing their d^cienees was 
fimnd to be much more than was anticipated, involving • 
additional expense. 

The Board of Education elected Hon. Josbph B. Will- 
HXB, President, and J. O. Soimes, Esq., Ccdvin Tracy, Esq,, 
Mobert D, Weeks, Esq., and JBct?. L. B. Fiak, Professors of 
llie Institution ; which was opened by appropriate exer- 
cises, with sixty-cme students, on the 13th of May, 1857. 

The second term commenced in December of the ^^same 
JWM, with one hundred students. 

The third term commenced in April, 1858, with no in- 
CBrease of numbers, for the reason that the buildings were 
already crowded to their utmost capacity. Had the 



aocoUmiodatioiiB been ftufficieot for all^ who made applica- 
tion for admission, the number of students at the third 
term would have been not less than two hundred. 

'The amount paid upon previous contracts, expended in . 
improvements, and for the support of the school, in 1857, 
and tiU Aprils 1858, was 153,931 66. 

Thus the institution was put in operation, a large College 
building, four Professors' houses, a boarding house, a brick 
barn and out-houses, were erected ; one of the best labora- 
tories in the country purchased ; nearly 200 acres of hx^d 
cleared and brought under cultivation ; an orchard planted, 
and the farm stocked with horses and cattle; and the 
school conducted one year, at an expense, including the 
cost of the magnificent farm, of $97,526 68. This is less, 
exclusive of the farm, than was the expense of putting the 
State University in operation, and sustaining it one year, 
with ten students. The University now boasts of its four 
hundred and fifty students, and holds an enviable rank . 
among the highest Schools in the land. Yet its commence- 
ment was far more unpromising, and its pecuniary embar- 
rassments were vastly greater, than have been those of 
ihe Agricultural College. 

The actual wants of the Agricultural College required 
at least ten thousand dollars more than has been provided, 
to carry it to the spring of 1859 without embarrassment, 
and anxiety on the part of its officers. But in this, it has 
only encountered the sanie misfortune that has attended 
the early days of every State institution. 

Sunlight and rain are the free gifts of God. Money 
cannot buy them, nor the want of it deprive us of their 
blessings. But Providence does not furnish the farmer 
with his plow growing by his. gateway, or the blacksmith 
with his forge ready built. Neither does Providence build 
us Churches, Asylums, or Schod^hauses. But a munificent a 
Cfeator has given ub the means by which vritii wr own ^ 
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hands to procure these and oUier sdoial bleseiiigs, and left 
US to a great extent, to have tkem or not, aeoording to onr 
appreciation of their benefits. The rich fmHs are placed 
.within onr power to obtain, and we maj reach forth onr 
hand and feast npon their luxuriance, or we may starve on 
in moral and intellectual povertji as whole ages and races 
have done before us. 

The liberal hand with which the citisens of Michigan 
have dispensed the means for public improvements, public 
charities and Schools, is proof beyond dispute that in these 
things the question with them is not, ''will they cost 
money V^ but only this : " will they be worth the money 
expended V This is a legitimate caution, which they will 
consider as well in reference to the Agricultural College 
as any other enterprise* 

That the establishment of this institution was called for 
by public sentiment, as it was imperatively demanded by 
the Constitution, there can be no doubt. The year 1865 
found the State Treasury in an apparently well replenished 
condition. True, a large portion of the fnnds were bor- 
rowed money, upon which the State was paying six and 
seven per cent., while they were earning the State but 
one per cent, per annum. But it was not optional with 
the State to borrow the money or not ; it had long before 
agreed to loan all the trnst funds as they accumulated ; 
and for some years previous to 1855, they had increased 
rapidly, from the general prosperity of the country and 
consequent extensive sales of land. These funds were 
still flowing into the treasury, and but comparatively a small 
portion would be soon required to meet the State indebt- 
edness, most of which was not for several years due. 

The question then very naturally arose with the Legis- 
lature of 1855-H9hall these hundreds of. thousands still re- 
main in the treasury, earning but one per o0»t., while tiie 
State is paying six and seven per cent» for Hiem-^^Kn: ^shftU 



a liberal portion be used in buildiag up thoBe importaat 
State institiitioiiB demanded by our Christiamty, by pbi- 
lantlBTopy , by publie seotfaneiit, and by the Conatttntion ? 
It was deeided with great uaaaitmiy that a portion should 
be thns nsed ; and that what remained in the treasury 
ahoidd be made to earn five^^per eeni^ piaar ^annnm. The bill 
passed the Senate by a vote of twemhf/our to five, and the , 
House by a vote of forty/our io/mirteM. The amount of 
the five per cent, earned by the money in the treasury,, 
after the withdrawal of all that was used in carrying on 
the public institutions, and for the exp^isea of the govera- 
ment, in 1855, '5« and '57, was $61,484 98--or 151,237 49^ 
more than the same amount would have earned at one per 
cent., as by the previous law. The d^ffirenoe, a&m6,ismore 
than will have beto drawn from the treasury (exclusive of 
the avails of salt spring lands) to place the Agricultural 
College free from all debts at the commenceiiient of its 
third school year in 1859* This may be considered a suf- 
ficient comment upon the financial policy of the Legislature 
which inaugurated the institution. As to the economy 
that has been practiced in puttii^ the School in operation» 
it is believed that, considering the difficulties to be over- 
come, the Board of Education have acquitted themselves- 
well, and to the satisfaction of a candid public. 

All was new — the character of the School itself, not less 
so, than the lands upon which it wais to be located. It toaSf 
in 1855, in most of its features, an experiment. It t9, in t 
1858, no longer so. It had then no precedents upon which 
to rely. It has now furnished successfal precedents which 
several other States are already taking measures to foHow* 
Experiment has changed to deinonstration. Never was 
the figure of the wilderness blossoming like the rose, more 
literally manifested. Where in 1855, was the wild toteeit 
farm, are now tile smUng fields, elegailt College buUdmgjS^ 
and one hundred students, whOy as a body, are proud of th^ 
institution, and indignant at any attempts to^eiy its bene^ 
12 



^tB) or injure its reputation. With three h<mr& per day of 
field labor, it is the teetimony of the officers, who have had 
'experience in other inBtitatione^ that the etndents come to 
their recitations with clearer minds, and as great advance^ 
ment as ift other Schools. 

Discipline is said^also to be easier than in Colleges gen- 
•orally. The relaxation from stndy, which so often leads to 
irregularity and mischief, here takes another direction, and 
the physical demands for action, like the steam in the boiler, 
which mnst be discharged to prevent danger, is here ex- 
pended in nsefnl labor. Bnt there are other causes also, 
which contribute to the good deportment of the students. 
Colleges are usually in cities or large towns, where every 
temptation is at hand, soliciting the student to {sensual in- 
dulgence and mischief. The Agricultural College is in the 
country, three and a half miles from any settiiement, except 
here and there the farm house of a respectable citizen, en- 
tirely away from town temptations, and where the practice 
of many of the vices of youth in towns is next to impossible* 

There is sdso a difference in the character of the students 
themselves. The largest portion are from the country — 
from the seclusion of the farmer's home — and have not so 
much acquired town habits, or been so mueh subject to 
town temptations, and consequently are l^ss inclined to 
town vices* 

The Agricultural College, like the State University, is 
tmder the con^x>l of no religious denomination or sectarian 
influence. Yet like that, it is designed to be in the hands 
of men who recognize the daitttoof acommon Christianity, 
and will reeommend ite principles witii true catholicity, 
by precept^ and .by example. No College, therefore, is a 
safer place for a parent to send his son, with reference to 
moral influence upon his character* 

The Agricultural CdUege of Michigan is now in success^ 
inV operation* The only qui^ions are? ShaU it be bus- 
'tained? and hew? «. 



To tke question — shall it be snfitained? — ^it is belioTad 
thftt the people of Midhigan will give but oae anftw^. 
When a State Buffers its Schools to expire, (unless super- 
ceded by others,) it gives fearM tokens of decay, and a 
relapse toward, if. not actuallj to, public ignorance and 
barbarism. Blot out the State University, the Normal 
School, and the Agricultural OoUege^ and the same public 
sentiment that will thus assassinate the genius of mind, 
will lift no hand to save local Seminaries and Primary 
Schools from a similar fate. Well may we look with honest 
pride at the State University, and rejoice in the great 
work it is doing ; but the genius of its system is not spe- 
cially adapted to the wants of the farmer. Its main de- 
sign is in other directions. The Agricultural College, 
while it designs to discipline the mind of the student, and 
impart generally, the most useful practical knowledge of 
men and things, makes his instruction in those branches of 
science most useful to him as a TiUer of (he SoU^ a primary 
object. That the College shall be sustained, therefore, is 
believed to be a proposition that requires little argumenta- 
tion with an intelligent people. 

This question, however, in view of the other, may ad- 
mit of a division, which is debatable. Shall the College 
be sustained only with its present capacity — or shall it be 
made commensurate with the wants and wishes of the 
class for whom it is instituted? 

It has now one hundred students ; and this is the utmost 
limit of its capacity. At the commencement of the last 
term, about one hundred and fifty applicants were rejected 
or discouraged from appearing at examination, for no other 
reason than because there was no room to receive them. 
As many will probably be refused admittance in April next,' 
unless the applications shall be withheld, from a knowl- 
edge that the institution is full. To meet the full dentand, 
requires that further additions to the College build* 
ings should be immediately erected, and the boarding ae- 
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commodatiocs inereaBed three*fold, with additkmal baoTMS^ 
and other incidental expenses. Fifty thoneaad doUam 
would probably no more than make eneb additional im'^ 
provements as might be fally occnpied as soon as comple* 
ted. (Snch increased accommodations as wonld admit of 
two hnndred students, might probably be sec«rred fer 
twelve to fifteen thousand dollars.) Thns this qnestion in- 
volves the other : How shall the College be sustained? 

The Agricultural College has no endowment. Until it 
has, its current expenses must be a charge upon the treaa- 
ury, if tuition is to remain free. The State has no more 
unappropriated lands from which to create an endowment 
fund, as hai^ been done for the University and Normal 
School ; and their funds, even, are not suflicient for their 
wants. The Educational funds from Congressional grants 
are all pledged to their appropriate ends. The seventy- 
two sections of Salt Spring lands have been appropriated — 
twenty-two sections to the Agricultural College, twenty- 
five to the Normal School, and twenty-five to the Asylums 
for the Deaf and Blind, and the Insane. The avails of the 
Internal Improvement lands have been expended in vari- 
ous ways, and are a matter of history. The will of the 
people appears decisive that such portion of the avails of 
the Swamp Lands as are not required for reclaiming the 
lands, shall be added to the Primary School Fund ; as thu» 
imparting the greatest good to the greatest number. The 
State has no more lands from which to create an endow- 
ment for this, or any other institution. 

As members of a great confederacy we have an interest 
in many hundred millions of acr^ of landi several millions 
of which lie within our own borders, l^ot of which the 
Sti^te has no exclusive ownership, or power even of tax»*^ 
tion. In all these untold millions we have only aii equat 
ownership, acoor4ii% to pppxdatiion, with Vermont or 
Georgia* Congress has for years been well grantii^ an 
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iromeiiHe »aoimt of tiieae lands to aid ininteroal improye- 
ne&ta. But thiA has not been done exactly aa a gift, or aa 
diatribnting to '* the people^' that which is their own ; bnt 
ratber with the expectation that the remaining lands would 
be theseby inoreaaed in value equal to, or exceeding the 
^lude. 

Bat what real difference would it make» whether the 
gvant of land to build a railway increases the value of the re- 
Beaming laods^ or adds an equal amount to the wealth of the 
country in some other way ? And may we not justly daun 
that the wealth of the country, is increased by the ediuia* 
4ion of the people? Bspecially will this be true in ref 
erence to Agriddtural Schools. As is Michigan, so is our 
*natk>a. essentiaUy an Agricultural Nation* Astfc Nation, we 
' b«y more manufactured productions thmi we sell, and sell 
mere <if the earths productions than we buy. Tlie finrmers 
caonet be edueated-rond eapeciaUy if educated in eef- 
. ereaaee to tbeir profession— ^without adding materially ;to na- 
4ioBAl wealth and power* Therefore^ if the public lands are 
to be regarded only in the sordid view of dollars and eettts, 
a portion can be appropriated in no wiser direction tiian 
^r tbe .educaiion of that <dass whose numbers, phyncal 
•tndngtii and general political integrity, havB given thspn 
^tbe Qognomen of ^ the bone and sinew of the land.'' ^ 

But a grant of lands f(nr A^cultural Sd!iools may be 
claimed upon still other and higher grounds. In iwiditien 
to the proposition that it will add 4irectly to the national 
wealth and power, we may urge the value of Bduoaiien 
itself ; in the comfi^t and happiness it brings to individ- 
Hals ; in making them bettor citizens ; and the new g^r- 
anties it creates of the perpetuity as well as the prosperity 
of our boaeted institutions. Like Hbe former propoeition, 
tibia would seem to need no argument. It is not prepesed 
to argue either of them here. These remarks are desigiiied 
rattier as suggestions of facts, the truth of whi(& mttst be 
af^parent to every intelligent mind. The man wh& would 
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reqnire Mrgnment to convince him of their tmtb, most be 
one who has never heard the maxim, *' Knowledge is 
power !" 

Bat we have yet another claim to mrge for » graut of 
land to Agricultnral Gollegee* The benefits derived from 
grants of lands to railways are to a great extent local — 
being made only for sections where the lands are situated 
— ^while a grant for the education of the farmers iniiJ) 
parts of the country, will be general and equal. As has 
been said, these lands belong not to the States or Terri* 
tories in which they lie, nor do they belong to Congress. 
They are the property of the people — as much of the 
people of Massachusetts and Georgia as of Mlchignn er 
Kansas. A great portion of the people are agricultur- 
ists ; and tiiose who are not, are equallj ben^ted by their 
prosperity, and equally ready to see Sohook endowed for 
their edueation. None would rejoice more sincerely iik 
their prosperity than the manufacturers of New England, 
the miners of Pennsylvania, or professional men every* 
where. In establishing the Agricultural Oollege of Midd- 
igan — as was well shown in an artide from the pen of a 
member oi the present Legislature from Ionia county, 
published some months since — all other olastos were even 
more interested than the farmers themselves. This proves 
what has been before stated, that the farmer has no 
enemiesir 

The public lands, then, belong entirely to the farmers and 
their friends. And shall not Gongress, which is only their 
agent, or trustee, give to the people a porticm of that 
which is their own — ^whieh will make them wiser and hap* 
pier — ^wbich will teach them bow to lighten the fiitigue of 
hinxtf while it makes them more valuable citizens, increases 
the aggregate wealth of the nation, and forms new guar- 
anties of its perpetuity and future greatness? If refused, 
it will be in defiance of public sentiment, and a great wsmt 
of the age ; esid give evidence that the rulers we hate 
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placed in power have a higher appreciation of internal' 
improvements than they have of the intelligence and pros- 
perity of th^ people. In other words, that they think 
more of the value of railways than of men! 

We ask it not for Michigan alone ; though were th^ire to 
be an exclusive privilege, we might cite the &ct, thai she 
has been the pioneer in the inauguration of an Agricultu- 
ral College, and risked the liabilities incident to every new 
enterprise ;. but we ask it upon the above considerations^ 
for every State itx the Union. We ask it as their right, as- 
states and as individuals, as a means of social happineas- 
and general improvement ; and as the highest benefit that) 
can be derived from a portion of the public lands, in se> 
curing the greates^t good of the greatest niimber, and the 
wisest means of making our great community of States a. 
rich, happy, intelligent, and powerfcd people among the^ 
nations of the earth. 



HOUSE OF CORRECTION FOR JUVENILE 

OFFENDERS. 



Had this institution been denominated, by the Act es- 
tablishing it, the StcUe Be/orm School, it would have been 
a more appropriate name, and more expressive of its triie 
design. That design, with reference to those under its in- 
fluence, is scarcely diflferent, in its moral and intellectual 
character, from what the Primary School should be, in re* 
lation to its pupils. The aim of each shpuld be to educate 
both the intellect and the heart. Moral discipline ought 
everywhere to be united. with intellectual culture. While 
the latter, in the Primary School, is more apparent in the 
machinery, so to speak, by which it is 'eflfected, it will still 
fail of fts highest end, unless moral instruction is constautly 
blended with it. The moral influences may not come with 
as much observation, but they are no less important. Inj* 
prove the intellect of a morally bad person, without any 
cultivation of the moral qualities, and while he may be 
able more successfully to evade the penalties of law, he is> 
in some respects, only a more dangerous man in society 
than before. 

Hence, we see what a Primary School should be; and 
this it is designed the House of Correction shaU he. In 
©ne respect, however, it goes further than is to be expected 
of the Primary School. The latter makes intellectual cul- 
• ture its more apparent object ; but should consider the 
training of the moral nature equally important. The for- 
mer places the two considerations on a more equal basis 
than is done in Primary Schools, as a matter of fact, both 
13 
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in real importance, and in prominence. Bat to these fea- 
tures is added another. It is also an Industrial School. 
Morality, Intelligence, and Industry. Truly, this is a wor- 
thy trinity of considerations to impress upon the youthful 
mind anywhere! If the boy who has fallen into crime 
needs these teachings, to reform him, the child in the Pri- 
mary School, who has not yet fallen, needs the same to fov- 
tify him against temptation, and insure his safety. 

If any one supposes that the House of Correction is 
«omo modern Bastile, where unfortunate or guilty boys are 
immured behind bolts and bars, like a criminal in his dun- 
goon, with nothing to do but to mourn over his loss of lib- 
erty, and his far greater loss of the sympathies of his race, 
and to plot revenge upon society when he shall escape — a 
more hardened and desperate character than before — he 
ht^n Home thing to unlearn before he can understand what 
,th(? itiHtitution is ; what its aims, or its operations. It is 
j)robable that many persons fbrm their opinion of a State 
Penitentiary, not a little from their ideas of some unfortl^ 
aate captive, entombed alive by a cruel tyrant ; and ^hen 
imagine that a House of Gorrection for juvenile offenders 
must be similar to their imaginary penitentiary. It will 
•be the design of these remarks to correct such impressions, 
by a brief review of the establishment of the Michigan 
House of Correction, and its practical workings in the 
education and reclaiming of those who come under its 
influence. 

The ma^n object which is, or should be designed, in the 
punishment of adult violators of law, is a ^question upon 
which men differ. Some hold that the vgreajl^ object of 
punishment is the reformation of the offender ; that a State 
Prison is scarce else than a moral Asylum, where tha 
morally insane may be taken to be. treated for the obliqui- 
ties of their hearts, as the intellectually insane are sent to 
their appropriate Asylum. Others contend that, while 
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everything should be done that can be, to reclaim the 
heart, as well as to reform the manners and conduct of the 
cmlprit, the greatest design of panishmept is the protec* 
tion of society ; not only by refitrainiag, and if possible, 
reforming the man, but by making him an example of terror 
to evil doers, with whom moral considerations are oot suffi- 
eient to restrain from crime. 

Whether the world will ever agree upon this mbject, is 
perhaps doubtful — -unless they meet upon thejnore ratumal 
intermediate ground, that both objects are of equal im- 
portance* But in referenpe to thos^ who, from their youth, 
are sent to the Hpuse of Correction, all will probably 
agree that tl^eiir reformation should be the great object. 
Hence, the necessity of the institution [ for all agree that, 
to send them to the penitentiary, is but to hasten and per? 
feet their ruin. 

As a School, the House of Correction is designed to do , 
all that the Primary 3chool can ^o, and more* As a Prison, ^ 
it is divested, to a very great e;xtent, of those obnoxious, 
features, and degrading, associations and influences that 
attach to the penitentiary, and seeks hopefully to accom- 
plish results, which the penitentiary either regards a^ of 
secondary importance, or in which it most signally fails of 
its end. As to the bare fact of personal restraint, the 
House of Correction has the character of a prison ; and in 
this it is only like the Asylum for the Insatie, But farther 
than this, it more resembles an industrial school for boya« 
The appearances of restraint are, as far as possible, avoided^ 
They wear no stripes, or other sign of disgrace, to Temind 
them of their fall, and make them despise themselves ;. 
their honor, and their better, higher nature — ^not rendered 
obtuse, lik;e the matured man of crime — are happily ap- 
pealed to, and all their associations and surroundings are . 
designed as much as possible^ to cultivate their self-re- 
spect, and stimulate them to high and noble thoughts and 
aspirations. 
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The Uw of here£tarv deecenl is no lees certain in its 
eSeeia upon the moral tbsn upon the phTsic^ nature. 
DiMa^ed parenU semetimes give biiili to comparadTelj 
healtfaj offcipriDg, but mch cases are regarded as excep- 
tions to the general mie ; and it is more tiian probable 
tbat if we fnllj nnderstood the snbject, we shonld find no 
exceptions. All onr race is to a greater or less degree 
morallj diseased. This disease is comprehended in the 
simple term 9df; and it descends from father to child. 
So well aware is the world of this, that every prudent, 
thonghtfnl parent begins in the earliest years of his child 
to applj the remedies for counteracting the natural evil 
tendencies of his nature, and educate him into the love and 
practice of virtue, and the avoidance of vice. His first 
object is to invest his exposed moral nature with armor, 
both defensive and.ofiensive; so that he may be able to stand 
unharmed and uncorrupted in the battle of life. Unfor- 
tunately, many fail in their design ; some from undervaluing 
its importance, and others from a mistake in the means 
which they employ ; and others, perhaps, from unfortunate 
counteracting influences, which they cannot control. And 
not a few parents are themselves so far lost to any just 
appreciation of the superiority of right over wrong, that 
the teachings of their own lives are continual practical 
lessons of vice to their children ; and they are daily offer- 
ing them a living sacrifice upon the altar of self-indulgence 
and vice. 

But there are thousands of the young, whose parents are 
removed by death before they have formed a self-reliant 
character, and learned to resist the enticements of others , 
or of their own wayward nature. Some of these find pro- 
tectors who supply their loss, and train them to respect- 
ability and usefulness. But maiiy others wander forth, as 
it were, from the very graves of their parents, one or both, 
unprotected, to become an easy prey to bad examples, and 
every temptation. 
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Under all the&e .qirciuastances, is it »trange that so many 
fall victims to evil passions^ and become involved in crime ? 
Who has ever carctfuUy and kindly taught them fully to 
comprehend the enormity of vice, and the moral beauty of 
purity of heart and life ? If they were ever told that the 
wages of vice is disgrace and woe, the serpent of tempta- 
tion whispered, " it is net so ; graiiJicaiiQn is happiness I" 
and as do many who claim to have eome to years of diflcre- 
tion, they believed the declaration most in accordance with 
their inclinations, and were lost. 

In contemplating the situation and future prospect of 
this large class of the young, the humane and Christian 
heart regards their depredations uppn aociety of trifling 
importance compared with the moral, and often physical 
ruin, they are developing foi themselves and their asso- 
ciates. They differ from the adult criminal, both inti^o 
fact that their moral responsibility is less, and there is a 
hundred fold more hope, with proper means, of reformipg 
and restoring them to virtue and a useful life. If they 
have fallen into serious crime, doubtless they should be 
restrained ; but to punish them as we do the adult offender, 
and imprison them together, has been found the most 
certain method of making their absolute ruin more certain, 
and: fitting them for a life continuance in the school of vice 
to which we send them. * 

"With the light which the world now has upon this sub- 
ject, these simple .facts need only to be suggested to 
obtain the assent of every candid mind. And the State 
which now fails to provide the best means yet discovered 
for the protection and reclamation of its youth, is as false to 
itself, and its aims, as a social compact, as it is to the 
elaims of humanity in its most tender aspects, or to the 
Christianity which as a people we profess. 

Probably the same minds which first conceived the idea 
of Asylums for the Insane, and other unfortunates, com- 
prehended the thotight of the practicability of saving this 
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in real importance, and in prominence. Bat to these fea* 
tares is added another. It is also an Industrial School. 
Morality, Intelligence, and Industry. Truly, this is a 'wor- 
thy trinity of considerations to impress upon the youthful 
mind anywhere! If the boy who has fallen into crime 
needs these teachings, to reform him, the child in the Pri- 
mary School, who has not yet fallen, needs the same to fov- 
tify him against temptation, and insure his safety. 

If any one supposes that the House of Correction it 
aome modern Bastile, where unfortunate or guilty boys are 
immured behind bolts and bars, like a criminal in his dun- 
geon, with nothing to do but to mourn over his loss of lib- 
erty, and his far greater loss of the sympathies of his race, 
and to plot revenge upon society when he shall escape — ^a 
more hardened and desperate character than before — ^he 
has something to unlearn before he can understand what 
»the institution is ; what its aims, or its operations. It is 
probable that many persons form their opinion of a State 
Penitentiary, not a little from their ideas of some unforto- 
nate captive, entombed alive by a cruel tyrant ; aiid ^hen 
imagine that a House of Correction for juvenile offenders 
must be similar to their imaginary penitentiary. It will 
be the design of these remarks to correct such impressions, 
by a brief review of the establishment of the Michigan 
House of Correction, and its practical workings in the 
education and reclaiming of those who come under its 
influence. 

The ma^n object which is, or should be designed, in the 
punishment of adult violators of law, is a question upon 
which men differ. Some hold that the \greajt; object of 
punishment is the reformation of the offender ; that a State 
Prison is scarce else than a moral Asylum, wh^re th^ 
morally insane may be taken to be treated for the obliqui- 
ties of their heartSi as the intellectually insane are sent to 
their appropriate Asylum. Others contend that, while 
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and withering paniBhment provided. The subject is com^ 
laende^d to the oooaideration of the Legislature/' 

This is believed to be the first official notice taken of the* 
subject in this State. Bj Bad observation, the Inspectors 
of the State Prison were made sensible of the importance 
of the subject, as above expressed; and in their next 
report, the same language is repeated to the Legislature^ 
of 1868. Governor McOlelland, in his message to the saine^ 
body, says : 

" Many boys of a tender age have been sent to Prison. 
It is no fit place for them* A milder and less infamous- 
jmnishment should be provided. * A House of Correction^ 
eonducted as some of them are in older States, would he 
more suitable, and its moral influences more salutary.^ 

The attention of the Legislature of 1858 being thus 
officially called to the subject, it came before that body, 
and somewhat singular action was taken upon it. Prob- 
ably few persons are aware that in the Session Laws of 
1853, is an act with the following title : 

" An Act to provide for the eredton of a Prison for the 
pwtpose of sdHtary confimem&rd^ and a HotrsE op boRRBC- 
moN FOB JuvBNiLB Offbitdebs, cwdl making an appropria* 
Hon ther^r/^ 

An act with this title passed both Houses, and wa« 
signed by the Governor. It appropriated $5,000 for a 
Prison for solitary confinement of murderers, but contained 
not the most remote allusion to a House of Correction, 
except in the title, and of course, made no provision for it. 
Had it made such provision, the entire act would have 
been void, as the Constitution declares that " No law shaS, 
embrace more than one object, which shaii be embraced in 
its title." The " title" is thus left free to embrace aAy 
number of objects that may be desired. 

By reference to the journals of the Legislature, the his- 
tory of this bill appears' to be as follows: A bill was 
before tiie Sesaie, entitled ^^AhiUto provide for the erec- 
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tion of a Prison for the pwrpoaea of sciUary conifimimniJ^ 
In the course of its passage, it was amended so as to em- 
brace the other object, and ^ thus passed the Senate, by a 
vote of nineteen to twelve* In the House, the provision 
for the House of Oorrection was stricken out, but without 
altering the title ; and on the return of the bill to the 
Senate, that body unanimously concurred in the amend- 
inent, and thus the one body with two heads found its 
place among the laws. 

In 1854, the Chaplain of the State Prison recommended 
to the Inspectors, that there being no pzoper Hou^e of 
Oorrection for the boys, they should spend one hour in 
, each day in study. 

Oovernor Parsons, in his retiring message to the Legis- 
lature, in 1855, sold: 

" I believe it to be the duty of the Legislature to estab- 
lish a House of Correction for Juvenile Offenders." 

In this opinion Governor Bingham fully concurred, .as 
will be seen by the following extract from his message to 
, the same body : 

" The presence of several boys and youth among the 
more hardened criminals in the State Prison, induces me 
to urge upon your attention the propriety of establishing 
^ a House of Correction, where a milder course of treatment, 
more especially adapted to their reformation, can be em- 
ployed. The State has not performed its duty to these 
unf6rtunate victims of ignorance and temptation, until it 
has made provision by a proper system of discipline, for 
their instruction, in useful knowledge, morals wid piety — 
taught them some mechanical trade, or other proper em- 
ployment, and prepared them upon their . release from 
confinement, to becomegood citizens and useful members 
of society, as they returh to its duties and privileges." 
. To these humane sentiments, the Legislature cordially 
responded, and appropriated twenty-five thousand dollars 
to establish a " Sotfse of Gorrectimfer Juvenile OJknders" 
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to which all persoM tfnder fifteen years of age committing 
a Prison offence Bhould bd sent, together with such of 
those as were from fifteen to twenty years of age, as the 
Court before which they were tried should think fit. The 
bill passed the Senate by a vote of tvyeu/dy-six to two; and 
the House, by a vote <yi fifty *eigkt iofive. Such unanimity 
is rare in the appropri&tit)n of large sums for a new enter- 
prise. . 

The site, selected consists of thirty acres of high land pn 
the eastern border of the village of Lansing, which it over- 
looks for a distance of about two miles along the Grand 
River. The main building and north wing were at once 
commenced, and the institution Was ready for the recep- 
tion of achdars on the second of September, 1856. The 
main building is 48 by 55 feet, and the wing 94 by 35 feet, 
the whole four stories high, and covering 5,930 square feet 
of ground. The plan is in good style, but compiaratively 
plain, with no extravagant expense incurred for show. 
When the corresponding south wing shall be erected, as it 
ought so^on to be,, it will be quite an imposing edifice, 
beautifaUy situated, showing a front of 236 feet. The 
present edifice contains a chapel, with seats for 400 per- 
sons ; rooms for the acoommodation of tWo femiles * dffi^e, 
kitchen, dining-room^ bathing*room, sitting-room, hospital^ 
tailor's shop, a school room, with seats for 80 scholars, and 
other necessary rooms, together with dormitories for T6 
boys, each boy occupying a room. The " yard" is inclosed 
by a high board fence, and comprises Nearly two acres of 
land. In this yard is a brick shop, 25 by 60 feet, one story 
. high, and another,. also of brick,. 25 by 50 feet, and two 
stories high, with an engitie room attached.. '' 

The entire expense to the State up to Dec. 1st, 1857, 
(the date of the latest reports,) was $46,701 45. This 
includes all the cost of grouxids, (a large portion of which 
was donated by the citi^ns of Lansing,) buildings, super- 

14 
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intendence, salaries of officers, and everytbiBg fo put the 
institution in operation, «^nd pay the current expensee Ibr 
fifteen months after being opened. It ie estimated from 
the expenditures of the past year, that the annual current 
ezpsase with the present number, 6S, will be about 
$6,000. The boys wjjl earn from $500 to $1,000. 

In 1867 the law was so amended that dl delinquents not 
over sixteen years of age shall be sent to the House of 
Correction — ^nominally till they are twenty-one, but the 
Board of Control have power to dismise tiiem whenever in 
their discretion their reformation will warrant them in 00 
doing, and such action promises their highest good. The 
happy influence which this must have upon the boys, in 
stimulating them to establish a good character, is apparent. 
If they are without friends, to throw around them their 
aid and protection, or for other Reasons, the Board of Con- 
trol may apprentice them to some trade or occupation, as 
they think best. 

The number now in the ii^stitution (October, 1858) is 
fifty-four. The whole number admitted since it was 
opened, two years ago, is seventy-three. Of this entire 
number, nme ofHy had nevei; been in jail .for previous 
offences. Thirty-three had been in jail once ; thirteen, 
twipe; seven, thrice; seven, five times; one, six times; 
one, nine times ; and one, ium Hmesf Nearly all w^re sent 
for larceny. But fourteen were over fifteen years of age, 
and but one under ten years. The age of one was nine 
years. Such is the maiericd which this institution designs 
to reform, and send forth into the world to become good 
citizens. That in some cases it will fail, is to be expected ; 
but that in many others: it will meet with the happiest 
success, reason, no less than the history of older Befonn 
Schools^ gives a sure promise. 

The history of these seventy-three youth — ^but three of 
whom were girls — leads us to regard their misfortunes in 
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quite as striking a Hght as we do their crimi^B. Less than 
half of the number have both parents living ; and of those 
whose parents are livings those of four had separated. 
Leas than half are of American birth. The fact that all^ 
save four or five, were sent for larceny, indicates that they 
were led into crime, to a very great extent, through pov- 
erty. Most of the number were convicted of critaes which 
would have consigned an adult to the State Prison. Yet 
it is probable that not bne-eightli of thesis delinquents 
would have been thus senteliced had there been ho House 
of Correction to receive them. They would still have 
been sent to jail, from time to time, till increased ^deprav- 
ity and greater age fitted tham for that OoUege of crime 
where they would ultimately have graduated with > sad 
honor, unless as they grew wicked, they should become 
crafty enough to escape the graap of the law. 

But look at their prospect now. They have a home, 
«way from the evil examples and influences that) like an 
aiined host^ have invested them hitherto. In the place of 
idleness^ they find industry ; in the place of want, plenty.. 
Indeed, a greater contrast than really exifirts between their 
former woes and their present ccnnforts^ cannot well be- 
imagined. On euteriiig the iustitutioui their daguerreo- 
types are taken, their history ascertained, and brie&y^ 
recorded. The fact is explained to them that they are not 
sentenced from a vindictive spirit of vengeance, that wauld 
torment them for their past crimes, but mainly for their 

highest good — to save them from ruin, and enable them to- 
become respectable men ; and that they will be dismissed 
as soon as, from their improvement, their truest friends- 
deem compatible with their highest welfare. Every in- 
ducement that c^iL be devised is set before them, to stim" 
ulate to virtuous thought and action. It is the design nofc 
to treat them in a mass, but each individual is made a 
special object of solicitude — ^his disposition studied, and< 
in view of his particular case, such remedial influences 
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applied as give the highest promise of success* To do 
otherwise, the institution would greatly fail in its aim of 
restoring its patients. The physician might almost as well 
go through the wards of a hospital and give the same med- 
icine te its sufferers, as to expect to accomplish the highest 
good with fifty wayward boys by dealing with them all 
alike, and in the mass. In many respects, their treatment 
mnst of course be uniform ; but it may not be forgotten, 
they are to be reformed as individuals. It is believed that 
the officers in charge realize the importance of this con- 
sideration. 

On entering the institution, each boy commences in 
class " &,'' which figure, in German silver, is worn on the 
breast upon the Sabbatli and holidays. At the end of a 
month, if his conduct justifies it, he is promoted to class 
^'5," and the figure changed. At the close of another 
month, he is promoted to '^ 4,'^ or remains stationary, or is 
setback, according to his ccmd^ct. Thus he goes on from 
month to month, till he reaches number " !•'' Next comes 
the star, (*) the degree of honor ; and high are the aspira- 
tions (^ many of the number to gain this token of their 
character, and the confidence of their teachers. Some of 
the boys are often sent into the village upon errands, or 
otherwise trusted, and never yet has the Superintendent 
found his confidence betrayed. 

They are not locked into " cells" to sleep. Their dormi- 
tories are single, and large enough for comfort, ^ith a 
window, and open into a spacious hall, two, and part of 
the way, three stories high, with tastefully constructed 
galleries. They have a better bedstead and bed than are 
the lot of half the boys in our land. The doors, it is true, 
are locked at night, but they appear like light lattice 
work, and are painted green. They are allowed to adorn 
their rooms according to their taste, and not a few are 
ornamented with pictures. 
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They ri»e at 5 to 61 o'clbck, according to the season, 
and breakfast at 6} to 7 o'clock. From 7 till nine they are 
in school, where they are tanght the branches nsually 
pursued in the Primary S<ihool. In theii* education, ^e 
deTelopment of their moral faculties, and an inculcation of 
their responsibilities as beings destined to an . endless 
existence, are kept constantly in view* From 9 till 1% the 
time is devoted to labor. Then conies dinner. 

And here is a scene well worth a journey from any part 
of the State to behold. Cold indeed, must be the heart 
which can witness it without emotion! One forgets to 
mourn over their "imprisonment,'^ and rather finds the 
eye moistening at the thought of their fftture hopes, in 
contrast with the inevitable ruin from which they have 
"been rescued. They nmrch around the long table, and ' 
take their places in perfect order, and most of them with 
cheerful countenances. At a signal they are seated ; an- 
other, and fifty heads are bowed, and fifty voices rise in 
unison to their Creator in a short, appropriate prayer.. 
The meal is eaten in silence, and with a decorum i;hat 
would put many a fashionable hotel dinner-party to the 
blush* All their meals are taken in the same manner* 
From one o'clock to four, the time is again devoted to»: 
labor* From four to five o'clock, the hour is for recreation 
and supper, when they return to the schootroom, where 
they study till eight, and retire for the night, after a ahbrt 
recess. This system gives them mx hours per day for 
labor, Jive in school, and two and a heif t» four i^r recrea- 
tion. 

The institution has a library of about 175 volumes, friMn 
which the boys draw books every Saturday, They have 
also a common room where they can go when not other- 
wise engaged, to sit, or read the papers^ of the da^r 
and learn what is going on in the world;. In the State 
Prison, it is deemed the best policy, as faar as possible, to 
exclude frc«n the prisoners, all knowledge of what is pasa-.. 
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iDg ontaide of ihelr walls. But here it is eyideutly wise 
to keep the boys informed of what is passing in the husy 
world upon which it is hoped they will ere kmg enter, to 
be good oitizeos and virtuous, men. To keep them igno- 
rant of the world, would be a poor method of fitting them 
for its duties and trials. They are encouraged to keep up 
a cerrespondenoe with their friends; and can writ» 
monthly without expense to themselves or friends, and 
oftener if they wish, by providing for their own postage. 

On the Sabbath morning, they thoroughly wash them- 
selves in a large bathing tank, and the day is spent is 
reading, religious instruction, Sabbath-School teaching, 
singing^ &c., under the direction of the Chaplain, Teacher, 
and otherst They appear to be under no more reatraiid 
than are the pupils of a weU conducted boarding-schooL 

Much has been said and written upon the reformation of 
criminals. But whatever may be thought of the possibil- 
ity of reforming adults, it is a sad fact, that for every one 
who is reformed, either in heart, or only in his conduct, 
many are made more desperate in wickedness, by imr 
prisonment. And in those cases where the reform is gen- 
uine, what infinite loss has the man still sustained ? Like 
him who recovers from the small^x, to go through lift 
with the scars upon his face, so he is saved, but with 
those fearfhl scars upon his character, which time can neT- 
er efface. But with the young delinquent, there is hope. 
The disease with him, is not yet as deap seated; his recQr 
perative powers are greater; and his past moral injuries, 
if not entirely obliterated, may be measurably so. 

The dengn of the House of Correction is the salvation 
of the young from ruin. It is not to create a revenue to 
the State Treasury. No school was ever organized for that 
purpose, though the wealth, as well as the happiness of 
the State is vastly augmented by the knowledge and virtue 
of its citizens. Yet it is designed to train these boys to 
habits of industry, and teach them the practice of useful 



quite as strikiBg a Hght as we do their crimes. liess than 
half of the number have both parents living ; and of those 
i^hose parents are living, those of four had separated. 
Less' than half are of American birth. The fact that all^ 
save four or five, were sent for larceny, indicates that they 
ivere led into crime, to a very great extent, through pov- 
erty. Most of the number were convicted of critaes which 
would have consigned an adult to the State Prison. Yet 
it is probable that not bne-eightli of these delinquents 
w^OTild have been thus sentenced had there been ho House 
of Correction to receive them. They would still have 
been sent to jai}, from time to time, till increased ^deprav- 
ity and greater age fitted them for that OoUege of crime 
vprlxere they would ultimately have graduated with ^ sad 
honor, unless as they grew wicked, they should become 
crafty enough, to escape the gra»p of the law. 

But look at their prospect now. They have a home, 
away from the evil examples and influences tbat^ like an- 
aipied host^ have invested them hitherto. In the place of 
idleness^ they find industry ; in the piace of want^ plenty.. 
Indeed, a greater contrast than really exists between their 
former woes aad their present comforts^ cannot well be- 
imagined. On entering the institution^ their daguerree- 
types are taken, their history ascertainedi a«d briefijp 
recorded. The fact is explained to them that they are not 
sentenced from a vindictive spirit of vengeance, that wauld 
torment them for their past crimes, but mainly for their 
highest good — to save them from ruin, and enable them to- 
become respectable men ; and that they will be; dismissed 
as soon as, from their improvement, their truest friends- 
deem compatible with their highest welfare. Every in- 
ducement that Cijui be devised is set before them» to stim- 
ulate to virtuous thought and action. It is the design not 
to treat them in a mass, but each individual is made a 
special object of solicitude — his disposition studied, and« 
in view of his particular case, such remedial infiuences- 
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tendent could do, was to interest himself unoffiekllj, to ob- 
tain them a home. It is to be hoped that the next Legie* 
lature will make provisiou for this class of orphans, wha 
wish even at the cost. of personal freedom, to escape the 
ruin that overtakes so many of their dass. A few months 
since, an orphan hoy stole a horse . from the most public 
street in Lansing, in broad day, pn purpose aa he stated, 
to be arrested and sent to the protection of the House of 
Correction! , 

Shall such an institution be decried because it is at- 
tended wiih expense ? Then abandon, for the same reason, 
our other Asylums. Nay, let us pay out money for noth- 
ing that does not bring a money return, with interest I 
Abolish all our Schools and Churches ; let all our public 
and private charities cease ; let ua pay no more taxes for 
the support of the Grovernmentj or . for building Court 
Houses, Jails, or other local public buildings, or for roads and 
bridges ; let us invest all our money where it will promise 
us a direct money profit in return! Who is so poor a phi- 
losopher as not to see that such econoipy would most 
signally defeat its own end, and , that we should speedily 
sink to a nation of barbarians, where there would be no. 
security for property, and every man's hand would be 
against his neighbor, and his neighbor's against him? 
Who doubts that such a withholding would tend to pov- 
erty? 

But what is the burden of expense|which we must bea^ 
to. support this infttitution< To complete the south wing 
of the building, and fit the whole for the accommodation 
of one hundred and fifty inmates, with shops and all ne- 
cessary appurtenances, will require, from the commence- 
me®t of the enterprise, not more than $65,000. This is a 
permanent investment, and will amount to not over one- 
third OP A mLh upon\the doUar of the property in the 
State 1 The current annual expenses, with 175 inmates, 
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which it ought to provide for, will not exceed $10,000 ; 
and this amounts to not over one v^iU on every eighteen 
ddUare of property in the State ! 
Some of these very boys may yet be in positions to 

f 

to raider our children the same protection we now extend 
to them. The wheel of life in society refvolves ; let us see 
to it now, that the wretched appeal to us^ not in vain, as 
we may hope for succor for our ourselves, or our pos- 
terity, when the wave of misfortune rolls over us or 
them. 



\ * 
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ASYLUM FOB THE DBA? AND DUMB, 

AND THE BLIKTB.' 



Article Thirteen of the Constitution of tlie State of Mich'- 
igan is entitled **Ed0OATIOH.'' Section ten of this Article^ 
reads as follows : 

"Institutions for the benefit of those persons who are^ 
Deaf, Dumb, Blind or Insane, shall always be fostered and 
supported.'^ \ 1 

The Asylum for the Insane perhaps cannot strictly bd 
called ah educational institution ; yet it i&so in thi^ impor* 
tant sense : Its design is to restore wandering Reason to 
its dominion in the Mind. As a hoi^pital, it deals with 
physical disease, which is the cause of the loss of reason : 
but that very disease is often the result solely of the mind's 
action upon the brain, and probably in all cases aggravai* 
ted by it ; and the restorative means are quite as much ojf 
a^ intellectual, as of a physical character. There is there- 
fore, evidently no impropriety in classing the Asylum fox 
the Insane, as is don^ \>y the Constitution, among the e4tl- 
cational instittitions of the State. 

But the institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and the 
Blind, though p6pularly styled an Asylum^ — *' a place of re- 
treat, or security"-— is strictly a School, according to the 
popular usage of that term. It is a School for the intel- 
lectual development of a class physically unable to receive 
the benefits of the- Primary School. ' It is the boast of our 
instittitions, that all classes shall have the means of educa- 
tion. Here are large numbers ,who, of all classes, need ai^' 
education the most. They are to a great exteiit, deprive^ 
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of tbe ordinary Eaeans of improvement from observatioH 
and daily intercourse with the world, and are thus robbed^ 
not only of their mental, but likewise of their physical re- 
sources. In this sad state, unable by their peculiar mis- 
fortune, to avail themselves of -the ordinary means of an 
education, they may justly claim that the obligations of the 
Social Compact impose upon the State increased responsi- 
bilities to provide such other means as are within its power, 
for the improvement of those powers of mind that lie un- 
developed lu the midnight of blindness, or in the living 
death of perpetual silence. 

The State Census of 1854 gives us the information that 
there were at that time one hundred and seventy-six blind, 
and two hundred and six deaf and dumb persons in Mich- 
igan — in all, three, hundred and eighty-two. Since that 
time, the population of the State has increased nearly fifty 
per cent.* Allowing a proportional incres^se to these 
classes, we have at the present time, nearly six hnndred 
who must have aid from the State, or go down to the dark 
grave,, scarcely darker than the mental and moral entomb- 
ment in which they live and die ! 

It were a great thing for a State to speak into being six 
hundred souls, and clothe them with knowledge and joy I 
It were a more glorious deed could it raise that number 
from the dead, and give them back, with renewed ^fe and 
youth, to their rejoicing friends ! It can do neither liter- 
ally j but figuratively, it can accomplish both. It can 
restore those who exist, but can hardly be said tp.live ; it 
cwa. perform th6 miracle of making the sense of feeling see, 
and the sense of sight h^ar ! It can call to the soul, im- 
prisoned in its temple of darkness, chained like a body of 
4eath to the charity of friends, and bid it to go forth die- 

(Enthralled, to be a joy to itself and its kindred. By giving 

■ I ■ II I . , ■■ 1 1 ■ .1.111 ■ ■ II ■ III 

^TbB ftetoal inorfftM is torolMkb^jr not ao grsftt M thu ; bat the .inerwae npon th« namber 
veporled by tbe census of 1864 doubtless is. That oensus was notoriously defeetire. Yet it 
gaTe a populatien of 6(»Mi To thisy add tnj yer oeat, and it giyea 794,0ei->-irhieh eannot 
viach exeeed the present population of tbe l^vte . 
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to the Deaf and Bimd a substitute for iheir absent senses, 
we create them anew to the world and its enjoyments, and 
developed new world to them. We open the darkened 
ehambera of the sonl to the light ^-6f m^ral' and spiritual 
trnth, and fnlnish appropriable aliment for the soul's ito* 
mortal yearnings. .. 

To b^ borxi d^af a htindred years ago, was to come into -, 
tke, world appairently more like an unfortunate animal thaHi 
Kke an offispring of iumanity,- and with hardly an ani- 
mal's prospect for enjoyment in life. To be born blind 
was to (Jpen the^^yea upon rayiess darkness— only conr 
6ci0US; like Tantalus, that just beyond the reach,^ wei*e 
innumerable fruits never to be obtained. 

But the Genius of Invention in these last days, has not 
expended all its power upon dead matter^ though it has ^ 
well nigh imbued that with life and thought. Its most 
glorious experiments have been successfully niade with 
Humanity. It has sought out the insulated soul, and lighted 
up the deep dungeon of the mind with the electricity of 
Thought. It is not only spanning seas with messages of 
fire, but it IS bridging that deeper, broader ocean,' whose 
turbid waters roll between the soul of the Deaf and Blind, 
and the shores of Science and Revelation 1 It not o^ily 
makes dead matter supply the place of lost members of 
the body, but it furnishes a substitute for those almost 
spiritual mechanisms, the eye and ear ! 

Men are still living who can remember when the Abb^ 
De L'Epee, of France, first conceived the idea of a system 
for educating the Deaf and Dumb. It is little more than 
forty years since the noble Gallaudet, of Hartford,. Conn., 
established the first School in America for their benefit. 
The invention of a system for instructing the Blind origir 
nated also in France, Not far. from the same, time that 
the good Abbe I)e L'Epee was perfecting his scheme fot. 
educating the Deaf and Dumb, the Abb^ Hauy was invent* 
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iBg th« plan of eimbossed printing for tlie BUnd. Bat 
fifteen years later, Dr. Howe established a Sol^>ol for the 
Blind, in Boston, Mass. We can well afford to forgive 
^ficUe France'' for the folly of the &shiens wluoh die 
gives OS, for these glorious inventions, which our country 
Jhas copied as readily as we do her fashions* 

The State of Michigan has perhaps little to boast of, in 
the fact that abont twenty years elapsed «^%er the State 
organization before ^he had any School for the Deaf and 

^ Pnmb, and the Blind ; certainly not, that eight years 
passed between the makii^ of the first appropriation^ and 
th^ completion of one wing of a bnilding for their aocom* 
sedation* The first movement was in 1848, when the 
Legislature adopted a Besolation, asking a grant of land 
frojm the General Government in aid of the enterprise, 

- together with that of an Asylum for the Insane. At the 
same time, an appropriation of eight sections of Salt 
Spring lands was made toward the same objects. Noth* 
ing was done however, during the year, to carry the law 
into effect; and Governor Eansom in his message to the 
Iiegislature in 1849, recommended that nothing sbonld be 
jlone until the lands could be sold, or other means pro- 
vided. ' 

The Legislature nevertheless increased the appropria- 
tion of Salt Spring lan^ from eight sections to fifbeen, and 
directed the Trustees to commence the erection of an 
Asylum for the Insane as soon as the receipts from sales of 
the land would warrant— virtually abandoning the Asylnm 
for the Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind, for the time. 
During the year, however, the citizens of the village of 

three thousand dollars in money, to secure tbe location of 
the last named Asylum at that place; and the Trustees 
went so far as to decide Tipon that location. In 1850, they 
.urged upon the Legislature the importance of providing 
the means for putting the School in operation without 



Maj. Tb0 Iiegk^atnre fkttfaea^ moreaBed %\i» approp^Har 
tkm of Satt Spriog' lands for tlie Asyliams, to twenty^iva 
aeotioiiBi and enaeted to advanoa five tkonsand dallies frosot 
tbe State trea8tiry'--4he easne to be rdfimded firom the first 
receipta upon sales of the leads. At the same time it was 
provided that not more ihxtk one thonsaiMl dollars of the 
amount dionld he nsed in the first year, and not more tlAB 
^iree thoasand in any one year thereaftei:. f hicr was not' 
a Tery large beginning for institutions which conid hardly 
be made arailabie- for ^mited aae, for less thm a hundred 
thoasand dollars, and to oomplete which, W^mld reqnireL 
from three to lenr fanadred thotitond. But it may be said 
that the finanoea of the State were m a derailed oonditioi^ 
ai&d the increaffi& of its debt store than the available 
i^esoarces daring l&e previoas year, wa^ $109,71$ 6S, while 
the State direct tax was over w& hundred thoi»a»d 
dollars. 

Up to 18S1; nothing had been done toward the Asylton 
for the Deaf and JDumb, and the Blind, except to obtlE^in 
the subscriptions above named, from the citizens of Flint, 
and to decide npoti its location at that place ; and in 1851, 
the Tmstees reported to the Legislatnre, that the Asylnm 
for the Insane was of the most pressing importance, and 
they had given their fi^t attention to that object That 
is the last that was heard officitdly, of the subject, iill 
1888, when the Trustees reported that two hundred 5df- 
lars of the donation from the citizens of Flint had been 
expended in improving the grounds. This was v discour- 
aging prospect for the five or six hundred unfortunates 
who for five years, had been promised a School adapted to 
I2ieir wants. 

The commencement of 1853 found $116,555 21 in the 
State Treasury; and during the year, this was increased to 
$375,778 07. This increase was owing to the sales of the 
public lands. Of the State indebtedness, with the excep" 
fion of $100,000 due in 1856, there would be uotbing due 
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tmtil 1868 ; luid it would nemi ibat somethmg practical_«ad 
poritive might hava been done ibr tbe ^iterprise, in.lS&S.. 
Bat Governor McOlellaxid made no alloBion to the Asflmx^ 
in his Message of that year, to the L^islature. That body 
howeyer TOted to leyy a direct tax as fbUowe ; 
7or the A^ylmn for the Deaf imd Dumb, and the 

Blind, $a,000 

For the Asylnm for the Insane, in 1853, 10,00& 

" " ** " 18W, 10,000 

Bnt this was not to be an appropriation from the Tieaa^ 
nrjr ; bat a tax to go ultimately into the Treasury ; for it 
was only to be honed to the Asylums, to be refnnied ottt 
of the first avails of the Salt Spring lands which had been 
appropriated* It seemed still to be the policy of the State^ 
that the cost of these noble and humane institutions should 
never exceed the avails of twenty-five sections of land* 
But even the three thousand dollars thus voted as a loan, 
was useless until it shoidd be collected — ^which would re- 
quire almost a year. So nothing was dope during the year 
1853 ; and by the time the State had'coUected the three 
thousand dollars, sp generously^to loan to the institution, 
about four hundred thousand doUars'was lying idle in the 
Treasury, or earning but one^per cent, to the State. 

But in 1854, the work was really commenced. Six years 
had passed away since the first appropriation of land, and 
now the Trustees found thenwelves in ^command of means 
suiHchnt to m^cke a beginning — though that was about all. 
Without waiting longer, however, they rented a building, 
and Feb. IH, 1854, a School was opened, with eleven deaf, 
n^utes and one ^blind person for pupils. Slow as the pro- 
gress was, that of the Asylum for the Insane had haydly 
been greater. 

In 1855,^Governor Parsons, the retiring, and Governor 
Bingham, the incoming Executive, both recommended to 
the Legislature to give the Asylums the necessary ^d to 
make, them competent for their high design. These two 



^n&&mm w^re aiipposed to represent the viewa of all ti;xe» 
voters in the State. It was e^Tident to all, that the |inapces> 
of the State/ so abundaxitly replemshed by the sale of the^ 
School, and other lands, were now in a.conditioa to warrant 
mbstantial aid, and, that the jpfrqgtem of the age impera- 
tively dematt^ed it. AoeordLingly,. thirty^three thousand 
dollars waa appropriated from the treasury to Oiompleteit 
the School wing, whiqh had been eommenced, for the Deaf 
aaad Dumb^ and the BHnd^and to sustain the institution, 
in 1855 and !66. The bill passed the §eiiiata by a vote of 
S5 to 2, ^nd the House by ^ vote^pf 52 to i4. It was^ipr 
no re«||)ect a party meast^re — the luajority of botjji partieB 
in both Houses voting, for the biU. ; \ . 

'^ In one year the wing was completed, and occupied by 
forty-seven pupils, and four teachers* By Autumn, the* 
number was increased to seventy^seven pupils, and six 
tied^chers. . These, with the principal and bis family, and 
helpv numbered ninety persons ; which were more than 
could be comfortably situated, but the importunitifes for 
admission were so numerous and tirgent, that the chapel 
was converted into a sloping-room, and on the 1st of Jan- 
uary, 1858, thefe were sixty-two Deaf, and tweiafy-eight 
Blind, in the inetitutidn. 

The Legislature in 1855 appropriated in all, one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars for the Asylum^ and the^ 
House of Correction. None of these appropriations were 
made a party measure, and a majority of both the political 
parties voted for them. It is to be recorded fo the honor 
and humanity of all, that these institutions, promising so' 
much for the relief of human woe^ were placed above all 
party considerations, and the appropriations were made 
simply upon the merits of each several case. All the cir- 
cumstances indicated it as the settled policy of the State 
to press forward thesie institutions to completion, as rap- 
idly as prudencei would warrant* During the exci,ting^ 
16 
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political contest of 1656, no one complained of the bea^ 
appropriationd of the previottd year — Btill fresh in the 
public memory — ^no one coneidered the expeiidittire an 
extravagance, or a waste. 

With Buoh a public sentiment, and so well understood 
by the members of the Legislature in 1857, that body, with 
remarkable nnanimity, with the same nnioa as in 18S&, 
made large appropriations for the Asylams, of which sev- 
enty-fiye thonsand dollars was for the Asylnm for l^e Deaf 
and Dumb, and the Blind— to erect the main btriMing, and 
sustain the School in 1857 and '58. The bill making this 
appropriation passed the House by a vote of fifly-ninis \o 
^even; and the Senate, by the nnanimons vote of cdH the 
member^, present.* Until 1857, both of the Asylums had 
been under the control of one Board of Trustees. The 
bad policy of this — ope institution being located at Mint, 
aittd the other at Kalamaaoo-^had beoome apparent, and 
the two were placed ^nder the oare of separate Boards. 

On the 16th of July, 1857, the corner-'Stone of the main 
buildings for. the Asylum for the Deaf and D^mb, a&d the 
Blind, was laid, with appropriate eeremonies, in the pre- 
si^nce of the Governor and other distinguished gentlemen. 
Letters of congrattilation upon the progress of the enter- 
prise, from distinguished citizens of our own and other 
States, were read upon, the occasion. 

The buildings thus commenped, are the main front and 
wings. One of these wings is now (November, 1858,) 
roofed, and , the other almost ready for covering in; the 
main building is so far advanced that it also, will be roofed 
this fall. 

The main building, which covers an area of 50 by 100 
feet, independent of itfif projections, will consist of four sto- 
ries above the basetnftnt — ^the whole surmounted by a dome 
120 feet high from the ground. The basement is designed 

*The bill appropriating. $60,000 for tk» i&^laai for the luane, pftssed Dm House }>7 ft voti 
of 45 to e ; and the Senate by a vote of 21 to 7. The appropriatioft f^r the Honm of O^m^* 
tioit was with stmilai nnanimity. 



for BhapB for the instniction of pupils in mecbaxtioal trades; 
store roomfi, hot. air cHambers for regulating the tempera* 
tare of the rooms, &c. The first floor consists of reception 
rooms and music rooms fot> the use and recl*6ation of pupils; 
l&e eeoond floor is appropriated to the family purposes of 
the Principal and Asdistants, and the third to the use of 
Hie Teachers. . \ 

One of the side wingd is designed for mate, the other for 
female pupils ; the j will aeoommodate from 350 to 400 per- 
sons. Bach wing covers an area of 60 by 80 feet, a&d eon- 
ilists of three storiea^ above the basement. The basement 
«torj is designed for bathing, washing and ironing rooms ; 
the first story for exercise and study ; the second for hoe^' 
pital and dormit^es ; the third for dormitories. 

The Central building, which is not yet commeneed, vtti 
communic&te by covered corridors, in front with the main 
building, or in rear with the side and school wings* The 
basem^t is designed for the kitchen, the first story for the 
dining ,hall, and the second for the (^apel — covering an 
area of 40 by 70 feet. 

The school wing, completed in 18S6, is in the rear. The 
v?tiole will show a front of two hundred feet. The style is 
good, but comparatively plain, with no wfesteftil extrava- 
gance for mere ornament. The original estimate of the 
cost of the buildings and appurtenances was $1,20,000 00 ; 
but thus far, the expenses have been kept considerably 
within the estimates, (a very rare thing in public works,) 
and it is believed 'that not more than $110,000 will be re- 
quired in all. This speaks well for the economy and fwth^ 
fulness of the Board, and especially of the acting Commis- 
sioner, Hon. J. B. Walker, 

The design of this institution is not merely to impart in- 
tellectual light to the darkened minds of its niifui Luuaie 
pupils; but likewise, as soon as suitable conveniences can 
be prepared, to teach them such occupations as will best 
enable them to earn their own suplport in after Kfe. Even 
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the Blind. will be taught simple trades, eueh as making 
baskets, brooms, and brushes, which will make them, there* 
after, less dependent upon others* In this^ it is like the 
House of Correction, an Indusiriai School. The man who 
givQs his son no occupation, whereby he may honestly pro- 
vide for his own wants, is justly rcigarded as recreant to 
his high responsibility as the natural protector of his off 
spring. He places himself below the parental instincts of 
^ some of the brute creation. And he who denied his son 

the tkne and means to cultivate properly his intellectual 
powers, is regarded as a sordid wretch, almost deserving 
of a place in the pillory. But it is the duty of the State to 
do in the general, what the parent is expected to do in pa^ 
ticular. All should be eduoated, but all caimot be educated 
to professiQQal life. Sspecially Is this true of the Deaf and 
the Blind. Hence, as a majority of fathers should eduosts 
their sons to 2a&or, so should the State thus educate these 
elasaes, who are peculiarly its children, , We talk of intel* 
lect as resident in the brain ; but who does not know that 
the hand can be educated till it almost shows signs.of intet 
ligence.in itself? A wonderful thing, indeed, is the hpuian 
hand i What is there grand in architecture^ or beautiful 
in artistic display, not wrought by the hand ? Prom the 
hoj's shingle, with its paper sail, to the leviathan steam®^ 
— from the infantas block house to the proudest palace— 
from the most iusjignific^nt to the most stupendous material 
works of man — all is due to the skill of the human hand. 
Sad, indeed, would be the condition of .our race, were the 
hand to "forget its cunning!" It is true that the hand is 
dependent upon the intellect for its power ; (though the 
most skillful hand and the weakest intellect are often found 
united ;) but, though the intellect may be equal to an 
angePs, the hand itself must be educated, ere it can accom- 
, plish its wonderful works. It is, therefore, evidently due 
to the Deaf and Blind that they shall receive such a labor 
education, as may be best adapte/i to their condition and 
wants. 
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' AH acknowledge the obligation of tbe State to provide 
ftwF the physical nec'essities of those who, from any misfor- 
tme, are trnable- to provide for themselves. Hence bur 
Cfounty poor-honsea ; and officers in every township to 
become the protectors of the poor and helpless. Probably 
mot a man^ould be fotind in the State whawill ohgect to all 
the expense thns incurred for the tinfortnnate; And shall 
wo'plaoe the physical wants of our humanity above its 
iiQiotal and i&telleotual hungerings? ^^laU we show such 
soiioitude for thi« ammal frame^ which, at the best, soo^ 
lies down to mix sgam with its kindred dudt, and ignore 
ill tine dema^ids of that higher toture, upon which is 
stamped the seal rf immdrtal being? We uiak^ no " ap* 
propriatioos'^ for the liupport of' the pckw — saying they 
Bhafl be provided for 4o for, but no iferther ; but we s^eo 
i^ support them, aid pay the bills as properly presented, 
be they less or more. And <5an we <lo less far those, many of 
whom are equally helpless, and all of whose higher natures 
are starving, and when nothing short of the power of the 
State can give them relief ? Bach man cannot provide 
teachers for his deaf or blind child ; nor is it often that a 
town or cotitty can do it. The State only — except in rard 
instances-^an build and support Asylums. 

The Deaf, Blind and Insane, are iully equal in numbers 
to those who receive aid from the oonnty ftmtfs. Th^ 
three classes. m this State, at the present time, number 
probably not less than one thousand. The number of the 
Insane is about equal to that of the Deaf and !Kkid united', 
it cannot be assumed that these classes are any better 
qualified for their own support than are the county poor. 
Will it be said that the Deaf should be excepted in thifl 
comparisen ? Then it may be replied with confidence, 
that on equal number of the least helpless of the county 
poor should be excepted ; ifor doubtless there are many of 
thai number who could " get along in some way," by ttieif 
ewn exertions. 



The &bl6 represeniB a kaTeler wanderiog hito dtitait 
elimaB till he became lost in the world's wide deeert. 
After hair^breadth eaQapea from barbarian tribes, he came 
saddenly upon a popnloDa city* Uncertain of the ehar^ 
aeter of its inhabitants, he approached fearfully, until his 
eye caught the sight of a Gfanrch and a Prison* Then he 
rejoiced } for he knew he had found a Ohristian people. 

Back of the irony here intended^ lies a triLth, pay- 
\ haps not diseorered by the author, which does honor to 

tile Ohristianity of the ^e. Prisons and chaina have not 
been wanting in all ages, afanost from the time when the 
first distinguished fratricide went forth from the presenee 
of his Maker, a vagabond npon the earth; and proba- 
bly they will be required until the promised millenimii 
shall obviate their necessity, by the abolition of crime. 
Bnt nntil the advent of the Han of Nazareth-^^^^and even 
now, where his Religion is nnknown or unappreciated-- 
they were as likely to be employed for the perseeution of 
good. men, as for the restraint or punishment of the bod. 
Qhnrches, therefore, are a sign that there are those who 
are striving to promulgate and practice the prmciples of a 
higher law. than that of sdf, regardless of the rights of 
others, or the claims of Gtod ; and Prisons show that these 
principles are not universal — ^that there still exist bad 
mi^n to.be punished and restrained. Our traveler — or his 
hi^torian-^musi have Uved long ago, or he woxdd have 
seen by the side of the Church, indicating love to Gtod, 
the Asylum, speaking of good will to man. 

Hospitals and Asylt^ns are not the offspring of Heathen- 
. ^sm. There have been tribes of men, where the infirm 
and helpless were put to death, with the sanction of law — 
' if law it could be called, where justice and humanity were 
thus set at naught. And from that ^tate of diabolism, as 
our race has progressed in intelligence and virtue, we fiud 
first the rights, and then the wants, of the weak, regarded; 
and Prisons are put more exclusively to their appr^riate 
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«I6. . HoApitak, for the 9ick and disabled, were of an early 
daie^ It needed but a keart of humanity to conoeive or 
iheir benefits. Asylums for the Deaf, Blind and Insane, 
are of modern origin ; not because the warm heart of 
Christianity did not feel for the woes of thos^ classes, biij^ 
becaiise no inventive mind had been Heaven inspired to 
conceive the means^of their relief. To conceive the_pfcw,. 
was to secure its execution^ And if the tiames of Faust, 
mid Fulton, and Morse, desoend to remojbe posterity, ae 
benefactors of their race, in their inventions, shall they 
who have invented Asylums, and successful treatment for^ 
the Deaf, the Blind, and the Insane — and evea for Idiots — 
oyer be forgotten ? What say the grateful hearts of those 
who have had a n^w e;^istepce opened up to theit con- 
sciousnesp by their philanthropy ? 

To the memory of the devoted Gallaudet, the founder of 
the first Asylum for the Deaf and Dujo^t) . in America, at 
Hartford, Gonn., a monument has been erected at an 
expense of two thousand and five hundred dpUars, by the 
money and labor of Deaf Mutes alone 1 And how many 
thousands are there in all enlightened lands, who bless the 
memory of the Abbe Be L'Epee, the inventor of the 
^* deaf and dumb alphabet;" and of hid eompeer, the Abbe 
Hauy, who lifee another Faust, coBceiTed of printing books 
to be read by the Blind I And is it not safe to predict^ 
iiat another generation in Hki^ State — and especially the 
thousands who will horeafter find relief from mental bond- 
age, and darkness inconceivable— will send back aspirations 
cxf gratitude to the mefn of those Legislatures who founded 
and sustained our Asylums, and to their constituents who 
so cheerfully contributed the means. ., 

The means 1 Ah, that is the bugbear which stands ever 
like a devouring lion, before some mien's eyes! If they 
would not. themselves, live forever in midnight darkneaft 
with worse than iron chaiM upon their soul, they would 
lei others do po^ rather than injGUr the " expcoise" necessaty 
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for their reHef. While such narrow selfishness exists in 
the world, Prisons mnst doubtless be built by the side of 
Churches ; for when a man denounces such monuments of 
enlarged and enlightened Christianized humanity b& are 
our Asylums, and seeks to enlist a popular or party preju- 
dice against them because of their trifling expense, he 
demonstrates in no small d^ree, the necessity of Prisons 
for bad men, or the erection of another Asylum for another 
I <;lasB, who were, until a recent date, considered the most 

hopeless cases of an almost obliterated humanity. 

" The trifling Expense ?" 

Yes, the term is used advisedly. A slight consideration 
of the subject shows that all the expense of our Asylums 
is trifling, compared to our means*, and unworthy of a 
second thought, in view of the blessings these institutions 
are able to impart. 

To complete the Asylums for the Deaf and Blind, and 
for the Insane, and the House of Correction, and fully fur- 
nish them, according to their several plans, competent to 
meet the wants of the State for a generation to come, 
cannot, at the highest estimate, cost over six hundred 
thousand dollars. And what is that upon two hundred 
miUions? Divide it between six years, which is as fest 
^ the means have been and will be required, and five 
cents upon every hundred dollars of our property, or half 
of one mill upon every dollar,- is all. And will any one 
who claims aflSnity to " Godlike humanity," object to a tax 
so trifling in amount, when productive of so noble results ? 
Taxation is usually most severely felt by men of moderate 
means ; but where is the man worth five hundred dollars, 
^vho would object to paying twenty-five cents per atmum 
for six years, to perfect these humane institutions ? When 
they are completed, the current expenses of their main- 
tenance and support for the next twenty years, may 
average forty thousand dollars per annum. This will 
amount to less than ttvo hundredths (f one p&r cent, upon 
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the value of the property in the State I Nearly half of the 
above estimated six hundred thousand dollars has already 
been expended. Not half of the amount hitherto used, 
has been raised by a direct tax ; but as every man is ft 
co-partner, and owner of the public funds, in proportioa 
to the amount of his property, it is essentially the same 
thing. And who Will object to the. appropriation annuaUy 
of an amount equal to two cents upon every hundred doUaw 
of his property, to sustain these three noble institutions, 
and to reveal a new life to the six or seven hundred of our 
unfortunate fellow beings who will ere long be found 
within their walls ? 

. Men seem to have ati instioctivd dread of t^axatioin ; aad 
^li^2:o ym^y perh^s, never i^ eomxsmkity wber.e the eoB9r 
ptaiat of '^ high iaj^n^^ wem not heard. The money tl^iw 
^gmidjxj^pmr^ to bring no ratiim« Yet our taKes do aeioiura 
a valuable comidetationt a& truly a^ do^s the jmnftfj ydih 
trhioh we buy ow daily fijed* We do, not- aee it as mudi 
in the detail> but i^ theaggregate result it is no less cer- 
ittin. And our tasies for the snpfpert of the govemm^it 
and its works are ve^y instgiafloant, compared with - those 
me pay on our own direct accouiit. We pB,y from half a 
mtxt to four cents ixpoa the dpUar fear iasuifance <m .osr 
tmildiogs ; yet the public taxeir of every desoripti^Uy ^hicli 
we p^, ay^r^gii^ perhaps half of oae cent upop the doUae 
bk the country, and one cent in the cities ^imally,,. oonatir 
t»te really a far bet^r ii;uBuraa<^ upon the general safeij 
mA productiveness of our property, than does imy insor 
nBtiace agfdnst fire upon our building. What would ouir 
{property be worth without schools; couj^, tod. highways? 
ITat these are maintaii^ed only by t^catioQ^ Our ta^i^es keep 
m motipaall th^ machinery of society, necessary to protect 
and give value to our possessions. Let a now prosp^pus 
^^mxnuuity reduee its contribatipos for churches, sichapls, 
opurts, roadS) and for all county and towi:^ purposes, and 
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let every individual reduce his private charities, to one* 
fourth the amount heretofore paid, and in a very brief space 
of time, we should see property of all kinds depreciate in 
value, business would decline, crime would increase, and 
^' for sale or to let " might soon be stereotyped upon a great 
portion of its dwellings. 
All the blessings of life which we enjoy superior to un- 
I civilized tribes of men, come to us through the agency of 

taxation in its various forms. As an individualt the farmer 
pays a tax in the purchase of his land ; aad the seed which 
he deposits in the soil, is but one of the taxee he must 
pay to secure a harvest* As a niember of society, he must 
pay a further tax for building roads and bridges, or the 
harvest, when obtained, will lose a great part of its value. 
Without taxation of any kind, we should stand upon the 
earth — ^if, indeed, we could live under such ciroumstanoes 
— ^physically inferior to the animal tribes ; and less ooBi- 
petent than they to eujoj even our animal existence 
The wild Indian pays* no public taxes, and few upon his 
0wn account. And few and smi^l are the blessings he 
obtains, either for his physioal, intellectaal, or m^ 
mature ! But to make available the blessings which we 
procure by direct purchase — whi^ may be denomiuftted 
private taxation— we must consent to pay common ot 
public taxes. What would the surplus crop of the farmer 
be worth, were there no roads ? But free Toads can be 
built only by public taxation. And when the roads are 
coustructed, there is involved the necessity of another pri- 
vate tax for his wagon, or the system is still imperfect, 
aad the other taxes fail in their highest results. Thus are 
ill our expenditures, private and public, intimately related 
to, and dependent upon each other, in securing the greatest 
amount of good to ourselves and the community; 

As a question of expediency, it is not so much what 
amount of taxes we pay, as for what,objects we pay them. 
Some youag m^n e^^nd more for cigars than all the 
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public taxes they would pay, if worth twenty thonsai^d 
dollars I There is little danger of stich a tax bringing any 
better return than a debased tante, a beclouded intellect, 
a diseased body and poverty. In those nations where the 
taxes a^e wrung from the reluctant tnasses, to aggrandize 
the few, the people are necessarily impoverished thereby. 
But in this free land, so called, we the people, ta(» onr- 
sdvea for our dwn behefit ; and we are otlr own judges how 
our revenues can be best applied. When the tax gatherer 
makes his appearance, he is not always a welcome visitor ; 
but he comes only for tiliat which we have probably voted 
to pay, and it is 8eld(mi that any one would have a single 
object fbr which the money is to be raised, abandoned. 
Who would have a dollar less expended for the support of 
Schools ? Doubly benightecl must the msm be, who would 
lessen one cent, the me«ns for oduoating his children! 
Who would have a dollar less appropriated for the enforce- 
ment of the laws of the land ? Surely, our persons and prop- 
erty are ev6a now, none too safe from the assassin and thief 1 
Thus we ifeight go through the long list of objects for 
which we tax ourselves ; and though the aggregate may 
appear large, and at times onerous, there is seldom a single 
object we would be willing to see relinquished, merely on 
the ground of an enlightened economy. 

We owe the security of ail our ri^ts, and the protection: 
to our persons and property which we enjoy more than 
tliat possessed by barbarous natioas, entirely to our social 
eompact, sustained in its influeitees by the virtue and in- 
MUgence of the people. To carry out the designs of this 
eompact, while there is so much evil and selfishness in the 
wotldy requires all the machinery of government ; and tibe 
nlore perfect it is in its operations and results — as a gen- 
eral rule, and perhaps always, if in the hands of honest 
agents^^the more expensive it is. We might elect one or 
two men to make our laws, at one-fiftieth o^f the expense 
itteurred by li Legislature* As far as any necessity in the 
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case iQ involved, thia would be the best economy ; yet all 
are aware tiiat the history of the world ghows, that as a 
matter of fact, the '^one man power" i» the moat expw- 
sive that can be devised ; and that not only finanoiaUy^bnt 
as regards justice and equal rights. JE^ew men can resist 
the temptation of power, to use it for their own aggran* 
dizement ; and the most perfect wisdom and virtue that 
P ever united in mere mortal man, cannot be safely trusted 

with supreme power. - Our fathers who followed their 
Godlike commander through the Revolution^ might .have 
trusted Washington, but Washington would not have 
trusted himself. The possessipQ of power is perhaps the 
serverest trial to which a man's integrity is eyer subjected. 
We often see this illustrated in those who, in obtaining 
power, or even in the hope of obtaining it, forfeit a char^ 
acter which tiiey have labored many years to acquire. 

Hence we perceive the true (policy in free iustitutioDS, 
in retaining the power as directly as practicable, in the 
hands of the people* And as the people must necessarily 
^Biploy agents to transact their public business, they are 
elected for short terms ; so that, if they fail to reflect the 
will of the people, they can be displaced before they have 
time to do extensive injury.. Thus the men — the leaders 
of a party— who fail for any length of time to execute the 
will of the masses, will be hurled from power, ^i|d their 
plades bestowed upon aew parties and new men. Sven 
jtidtcial tribunajbsK-Hhe strongest holds of civil power — will' 
be overthrown if they continue to outrage united pufalie 
sentiment*. If one Legislature makes laws in oppositiour 
to the will of the people^ men will be eleeted to the next^ 
to repeal them. It is therefore impossible for. a body of 
legislators long to misrepresent the will of their constit* 
uents, by taxation or otherwise. 

When we see successive Legislatoreslmaking the] estab** 
lishm^it of our humane institutions a marked feature of 
ih^ir pdioy^ wiili no ramensti^nce^ it is tbirly to be inferred 
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^-^were other proof wanting — ^tbat they are executing the 
public will. Bven the strife of political partizanship has 
not reached the ground of our Asylums and Schools. So 
well are politicians aware that they are founded in reason, 
justice, hutnanity, and the hearts of the people, that they 
dare not ayow opposition to them. The most they date 
do, is to appeal to men's passions in reference to some of 
the details of their management. Such appeals go for i 

about what they are worth, with an intelligent people. 
The unearthly wail of the Maniac, the sightless look of the 
Blind, and the mute speech of the Dumb, utter a more im- 
pressive voice than ever went up from the hosts of a politi- 
cal battle field. The man who would sacrifice the claims of 
suffering humanity for party or political considerations, 
would be likely to commit any crime that seemed to promise 
him benefit, if he could do it with impunity. 

The enlightened and benevolent hearts of the citizens 
of Michigan who have thus far cordially sustained their ' 

public servants in establishing their Asylums, will hardly 
take a step backward in the noble works now half comple- 
tedr and thus incur the stigma of going downward in the 
scale of civilization and humanity. Michigan has np cause 
to be ashamed of her institutions. She has set an example 
for her sister States in her Agricultural College — ^her Uni- 
versity ranks among the first in the land — her Normal 
School is raising still higher the standard of education in 
the Primary Schools, which, with her local Colleges and 
Seminaries, will compare favorably with those of older 
States. Her public debt is insignificant, compared with 
that of several other States, and her resources are abun- 
dant to meet all the demands of an enh'ghtened State pol- 
icy. Her general taoc is but about half a mill upon the dol- 
lar of her property, as assessed at less than two-thirds its 
value, and the heavier taxes for local objects, are only such 
as her citizens voluntarily impose upon themselves, as they 
de«a beet for their highest prosperity. With all her past * 
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acts of enterprise, intelligence wd beneT<dence, it pan 
hardly be ever said that her reformatory and humane in- 
stitutions are not sustained with all the jHromptitude and 
liber^ty that is warranted by her ability, demanded by 
her Christianity, and by the obligations of the social com - 
pact, whose Constitution — ^which demands their support — 
is but the written recognition of the mutual obligations of 
dependent humanity. 



ASYLUM FOR THE INSAJfB. 



The Asylum for the Insane being classed among the 
educational institutions of the State, by the Constitution, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction has deemed it 
fit and desirable that some notice of it should be given in 
connection with other kindred institutions, in this work. 
Having consulted with the officers of the Asylum, who 
entertain like views, the following article prepared by the 
Medical Superintendent, is here submitted. 

The discovery and settlement of Michigan date far back 
in our national history, and yet only half a century has 
passed since its constiution as a territory, and but twenty- 
two years since its admission into the Union as a separate 
and independent State. Though Detroit was founded as 
early as 1670, in 1810, one hundred and forty years after- 
ward, the population of the entire State was only four 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-two. The occurrence 
of the last war with Great Britain, and the unsettled state 
of the country consequent thereon, so far interrupted im- 
migration, that in ten succeeding years the population was 
scarcely doubled. The growth of the State was thence- 
forward more rapid ; the census returns showing a popu- 
lation in 1830 of 31,689, and in 1840 of 212,267. 
. The statistics of nativity, occupation, education, and 
other poinjbs more ox less directly connected, etiologically 
Or otherwise, with the subject of insanity, are presented 
•8 followSy in the United States Census of 1850. In an 
entire population of 397,664, 341,596 were bom in the 
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United States, 54,703 were of foreign birth, and 1295 nn- 
ImowB. Abont one-half#of those of foreign birth were 
originally from Great Britain. The male adnlt population 
of the State was 108,978, of whom 65,709 were farmers, 
about two thousand professional men, nearly four thousand 
were engaged in the different branches of mercantile pur- 
auit, and about the same number are classed as laborers. 
Of the male adult population, 8,000, about three-eighths of 
whom |were of foreign birth, were found entirely destitute 
af education, and unable to read or write. At ^e date of 
ibe Census Report, June Ist, 1850, the whole number of 
paupers receiving support was four hundred and twenty- 
aiae — two hundred and forty-eight of whom are of native 
and one hundred and eighty-one of foreign birth. 

No special attempt seems to have been made to procure 
a Ml and reliable enumeration of the Insane in the State 
af Michigan. The statistics presented, however, it is pre- 
aaiaed, are as correct as those usually compiled under 
aoG^ar circumstances, and for purposes of comparison fully 
aa reliable. In 1840 the number of Insane and Idiots, as 
yvesented in the United States Census, was but sixty-five, 
obHj seven of whom were supported at public charge. In 
tk» next decennial census and statistical returns made to 
Ike Department of State, in pursuance of an act of the 
la^gislature, the whole number of Insane and Idiots, in 
May, 1854, was found to be four hundred and twenty-eight. 
Hm annexed table is a compillition of the foregoing data, 
and shows the ratio of Insane and I<liotic to the existing 
]|a|>ulation : 



Y««r. 



Vaml>er of 
Inaane. 



Total Popalation. 



Proportion of Idmum 
and Idiots to the en- 
tire Population. 



1S50 
3S54 



65 
326 
428 



212,267 
897,654 
609,874 



1 to 3265 
1 to 1190 
1 to 1119 



In 1850 the ratio of Insanity in the United States was 1 
1,280. Assuming the population of Michigan to be at 
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the present time 1 25,000, and taking the same ratio, the 
fiumber of Insane in onr State is more than 550. In the 
most recently settled of the western States, statistics have 
4lhown the rates of insanity to be 1 in 1,400. Taking a 
more favorable ratio even than this, 1 in 1,500, we have 
the Insane population in Michigail numbering 480, Thie 
question presents itself, what is the State doing for this 
most unfortunate and helpless class of her citizens'? 
Where are these 480 lunatics ? What is their condition ? 

On account of the almost universally received idea that 
the term idiocy is applicable to all forms of mental imbe- 
cility, and the great difficulty usually experienced in in- 
structing census marshals to make a proper distinction 
between idiots and the denciented, no attempt was made, in 
compiling the statistical tables from the returns of the 
State census, to separate the one class from the other. 
With a view of presenting the matter more fully to the 
Legislature, and tq arrive at the facts with greater minute- 
ness than was exhibited in the returns of the census, the 
Board of Trustees of the Michigan Asylum for the Ipsane, 
during the summer of 1856, instituted inquiries, by means 
of circulars, in every township of the ' State. Returns 
were received from only about one-third of the organized 
townships. 

Comparing previous results with those deducible from 
the statistics thus obtained, the Board came to the conclu- 
sion that the number of insane in the State was not less 
than four hundred, three hundred and fifty of whom they 
consider proper subjects for immediate medical treatment. 
It was further ascertained that about one-half of this num- 
ber were maintained by their friends at home, the remain- 
der being county and town paupers. Of those supported 
in the poprj^uaee and other similar receptacles, the Board 
nemark^ "yeryfew receive any medical treatment what- 
ever, and^ are subject to influences which tend rather to 
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confirm than to rexnove their diswae, while the worst po8- 
sible moral effect is produced upon all who are thus asso- 
ciated." 

The subject of public provision for the Insane of the 
State of Michigan was first introduced for legislative ac- 
tion in 1848. A joint resolution of the Senate and House 
of Representatives made it the duty of the assessors, in 
their annual assessment rolls, to report the number of the 
Insane, Deaf and Dumb, and Blind, in their respective town- 
ships. The laws of that session also established the Asy- 
lums, and appropriated eight sections of " Salt Spring 
lands" (5120 acres) for the erection of buildings* The 
government of the institution was vested m a Board of 
Trustees, empowered to establish rules and regulations, ap- 
point officers, and to report to the Legislature annually. 

In 1849 the amount of lands appropriated was increased 
to fifteen sections, (9600 acres,) and the immediate selec- 
tion of the land required. The proceeds of sale were to 
be passed to the credit of the ** Asylum Fund ;" and at this 
session it was also made the duty of the Board of Trustees 
to select suitable locations. At the next session of the 
Jjegislature ten additional sections of land were appropri- 
ted, making a total of sixteen thousand acres, also $5,000 
as a loan, from the general fund, to be used by the Trus- 
tees in the construction of the Asylums, and in defraying 
other expenses. 

In 1851, the Board reported to the Legislature that they 
had ascertained the number and wants, as far as possible, 
of the Insane, Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind, and recom- 
mended the immediate erection of institutions for their 
care and treatment. They found in the State between 
three and four hundred Insane persons, some of whom were 
with their friends and relatives, but the greater number 
confined in county houses and jails. "The wants of this 
class being of pressing necessity, particular attention was 
directed to the obtaining of information on the orgaoiza- 
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tion and coQstrnptkm of mstituMons for the Insatie, and 
oommunication had with several medical superinteQdeiit&r 
As the residt of their labors, they recommeod the imme- 
diate erection of an institution capable of accommodatii^ 
two hundred patients ; to have attaphed not less than on& 
hundred and sixty acres of land, located near some town or 
viUage ; built substantially, and upon the general plan of 
the most perfect building in the country ; to be warm^ 
by steam or hot water apparatus, and yentilated upon the 
most improved modern plan/' 

The citizens of Kalamazoo, in addition to the sum pf 
$1,880, had donated for the site of the Asylum for the 
Insane, ten acres of land in the central portion of the vil* 
lage. This, being unsuitable for the location of an institu- 
tion, was disposed of, and 6ne hundred and sixty acres 
purchased about one mile from the village. 

The. Legislature of 1853 made another appropriatioa 
from the Greneral Fund of twenty thousand dollars, as a 
loan, and appointed a second Board of Trustees, and made 
it their duty to adopt plans for the buildings, and adver- 
tise for proposals. 

The first Board of Trustees had presented to the Legis* 
lature the plans of two pf the most approved institutions 
for the Insane in the United States, but without making 
any specific recommendation^ With a view of obtaining 
the best information, and collecting data whiph should 
govern their action, the second Board deemed it necessary 
that one or more of their number should visit some of the 
eastern Asylums. Aopordiagly, the Board deputed one of 
its members to visit some of the best eastern institutions* 
In referring to this subject in their report to the Legisla^ 
tnre of 1855, the Board remark : '' Of existing institutions 
for the Insane in the United States, that established at 
Tr^iton, New Jersey, a plan of which was submitt^ to 
the late Board, is probably best adapted, in its general 
features, to the wants of this State ; but the present Board 
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appointing Trustees, and so arranged it that whenever a 
member of the Board assigned either Asylam shonld go 
out of office, two would still remain with some experience 
in their official duties. 

The appropriation of 1857 was only $60,000 ; a sum in 
marked contrast with the wants of the institution. Nev- 
ertheless, the Trustees at once set themselves energetically 
to work, and the portions of the building commenced were 
pressed on to completion as rapidly as the limited means 
at their command would permit. 

During the year, the applications for the admission of 
patients were numerous, and many were made under the 
most afflicting circumstances. "The necessity which first 
demanded the erection of an Asylum in the State, had 
yearly become more and more urgent. The causes pro- 
ducing this most afflicting of all diseases had been in con- 
stant and uniform operation, and the number of the insane, 
as shown by statistics, had already more than doubled/^ 
The Trustees considered it their duty to make almost any 
sacrifice that might be required to meet the pressing want. 
They were aware of all the inconveniences and damgers 
which would attend the operation of a partially finished 
institution, but felt that some relief mtist speedily be af- 
Ibrded the many who were absolutely suffering in various 
parts of the State. 

In February, 1858, the institution sustained a severe loss 
in the destruction of the centre building by fire, whereby 
nearly one-fifth of the portion erected was laid in ruins. 
Every precaution had been used to guard against such an 
accident, and a subsequent investigation showed conclu- 
sively that the fire originated above the second story, and 
was the work of an incendiary. The building is very 
nearly fire-proof — ^indeed, more nearly so than any other 
Asylum in the world— and it is doubtful whether it could 
have been successfully fired in any other portion. The 
pecuniary loss was estimated at $22,000. The part de- 
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etroyed, though small as compared with the remainder 6i 
the atructure, serves the most important purposes in the 
economy of the institution. It is the residence and head* 
quarters of the officers; all accidents and wants are 
reported there, and thence must issue the orders necessary 
for the direction and control of the entire household. 

In this eonneotion, and as thwarting their cherished 
doBire of receiving patients at an early day, its lose was 
most deeply felt by the officers^ Nevertheless, after care- 
ful and mature deliberation, the Trustees still determined 
to wrry their original purpose into ezecution, and Save 
prepared apartments for the reception of eighty-eight 
patients, and their necessiary attendants, and. this number 
will be received as soon as an appropriation can be se- 
cured for the purchase of furniture. 

The statistics of insanity in Michigan, and the origin and 
history of the Asylum as presented in the successive 
reports of the TrusteeB. have been given in the preceding 
pages. Before proceeding to a description of the building, 
it may be remarked, that none but those who have had an 
opportunity of acquainting themselves practically with the 
subject, can form any idea of the close study ini detail, 
which every part of an institution for the care of the 
Insane requires, and without which, it must necessarily be 
deficient in some important particular. Take for illustra- 
tration an Asylum window. The health and comfort o^ the 
patient require that it be large, at the same time no sub* 
division must be small enough to allow one's head to pass. 
It must be strong and well guarded, and yet all appearance 
of restraint must be avoided. The sash must be movable, 
and readily opened, and at the same time must be guarded 
against injury by being heavily dropped upon the sill. 
To this end, it must be balanced by a weight, which re- 
quires, as a matter of course, a cord ; but the cord z£aist 
he concealed, and beyond the rweh of the patient, or it 
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may be removed and used for purposes of auicide. Thii» 
in every part and appointment of the institution, the 
peculiar character of the inmate must be studied; and 
while striving to meet each requirement with constant 
attention to. strength and durability, everything forbidding 
or unpleasant must be carefully avoided. 

BBSCRTPTtOH OP THB ABTLUM. 

Situation. — The Michigan Asylum for the Insane is sit- 
uated at Kalamazoo, upon the Michigan Central Bailroad, 
one hundred and forty-three miles west of Detroit, and 
fifty-one miles southwest of the Capitol at Lansing. The- 
location is probably as central and convenient as any that 
could have been chosen, having reference both to the 
present means of communication with the various parts of 
the State, and to any other routes of travel likely to be 
projected hereafter. The aite selected for the building ift 
upon an irregular eminence, about one mile from the vifc 
lage, and sufficiently elevated above the valley of the Kal- 
amazoo river to secure an extended prospect, and yet well 
sheltered, and easy of access from the plain below. The 
location is in every respect healthful and desirable, and 
well adapted to the purposes and objects of an institution 
for the treatment of mental disease. 

Eabm. — The amount of land originally purchased for th^ 
use of the Asylum was one hundred and sixty acres ; but 
to secure a more desirable site for the buildings, an adja-^ 
cent tract was subsequently added, making the whole 
amount of land in the possession of the institution one 
hundred and sixty-eight iacres (167 76-lOOths.) Most of 
this land is finely timbered with the original growth of 
oak, hickory, and other trees, affording every facility 
which could be desired for beautifying the grounds. That 
in the rear of the building is broken, and falls, by a series 
of ravine? covered with trees, about eighty feet to the val» 
ley below, through which flows a small but rapid strcxcii 
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of pure warer. The buildings themselves will cover an 
area of one and one-third acres. It is designed to pre- 
serve about fifty acres in groves and woodland, with walks 
and drives^ and the remainder will be devoted to ordinary 
agricultural purposes. 

General Plah.— ^The ground plans were furnished by 
Dr. John P. Gray. It might here be remarked, that the 
principles laid down in a series of propositions relative to 
the construction and arrangem'ent of Hospitals for the In- 
sane, unanimously adopted by the " Association of Medi- 
<jal Superintendents of American Institutions for the In- 
•eane," have been fully carried out in the plans adopted by 
the Board. The form and internal arrangement of the In- 
stitution will, be readily understood by reference to the 
. accompanying ground-plan. The Asylum building proper, 
the main front of which has an easterly aspect, consists of 
a center and six wings. The center portion of the main 
building is divided by the entrance hall into tWo nearly 
»equal parts. That to the right^ contains, in front, the 
principal office of the Institution, the apothecary shop, 
and an ante-room communicating by a private stairway 
with the Superintendent's apartments above ; and in the 
rear, the matron's room and ladies' reception room ; while 
that to the left contains in front the publip parlor and offi- 
cers' dining-room, and immediately behind these, the busi- 
ness office and men's reception room. The second floor is 
appropriated exclusively to the use of the Medical Super- 
intendent. Upon the third floor are the apartme:nts of the 
^assistant physicians, steward and matron. The basement 
contains the laboratory connected with the apothecary 
shop, and the officers' kitchen and store-rooms. Immedi- 
ately behind the center building is the chapel, and still 
-further in the rear the engine and boiler-house. Extend- 
ing from the center building, towards the south for males 
and towards the north for females, are the several wards 

19 
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of the Institution, nine on each side, inolnding the 
infirmaries. 

Abchitbctubb. — The plans selected by the Board of 
Trustees were placed ip the hands of A. H. Jordan, Archi- 
tect, of Detroit, for the necessary elevations, details, &c. 
The style adopted is the Italian, it being the lightest, 
most oheerfnl, and least expensive for the effect required jjj 
in such an extensive range of building. 

Materials. — The material used in construction has been 
brick, covered with Roman cement and sand, and finished 
to represent freestone. The window-caps, sills «nd brack- 
ets, belt-courses and capitals in front, are of white lime- 
stoiie, from the Athens quarries, near Chicago. The 
division walls throughout are of brick. The Asylum is 
built upon a system of fire-proof construction, nearly all 
the floors being laid upon brick arches sprung from iron 
girders, which besides providing against fire, give addi- 
tional security to the building, and ensure its durability. 

Appropriation of Wabus. — The various wards in the 
institution are appropriated as follows : 



» 



» I ^ m 9 



N08. 



Cbiaeifteation. 



No. of 
Wards. 



Number of Beds. 



Single 
BoomR. 



Asioeiated 
Dorm. 



Total of 

each sex 

and 

Class. 



land 2 
3 and 4 
5 and 6 

7 
8 
9 



Convalescent and quiet, 

Less disturbed, 

More disturbed, 

Demented, 

" and infirm,. . . 
Actite cases, &c., (Infir.) 



Total, 



4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 



80 
56 
60 
20 
12 
12 



16 
32 



96 
88 
60 
20 
12 
12 



18 240 



48 I 288 



The divisions for the sexes are equal. Ei^ht of these 
wards, inclusive of the infirmaries, are upon the first floor, 
six upon the second, and four upon the third floor of the 
transverse wings. It is considered that by means of these, 
any desirable classification of patients may be readily car- 
ried out. 

Abbamoehent of Wabds. — Each ward has the usual 
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arrangement .of corridor, sleeping-roomB, day-rooms, ond 
dining-room ; with two stair-ways, clothes-room, lavatory, 
bath-room, water-closet, soiled clothes-shaft, drying-shaft 
and dust-flue to each. The corridors in the first, second, and 
third wings are respectively one hundred and fifty-five, one 
hundred and sixty, and seventy feet long ; and in the third 
stories of the first and second transverse wings, one hun- 
dred and nineteen, and thirty-four feet long. They are 
uniformly twelve feet wide, and, in common with all other 
roonis, sixteen ^feet in hight upon the first and third floors, 
and fifteen upon the second. The dimensions of the single 
sleeping-rooms are eight and ten by eleven feet, with an 
average cubic capacity of fourteen hundred feet. The as- 
sociate dormitories are fourteen by twenty-one feet, and the 
parlors, or recreation-rooms, eighteen by twenty. Lateral 
recesses, extending into the projecting towers in front, 
form additional day-rooms in the first and second wings, on 
either side. The dining-rooms are sufficiently capacious 
to accommodate the number for which they are intended, 
and are supplied with detached sinks, cupboards, and 
dumb waiters. The closets, bath-rooms, lavatories, and 
clothes-rooms open upon an adjacent, and not upon the 
main hall, giving a very desirable privacy. The bath and 
closet fixtures are of approved construction, and, to pre- 
vent all possible danger from leakage, the service-pipes 
are conveyed in a separate pipe-shaft — an arrangement 
which also facilitates and cheapens any repairs that may 
become necessary. Drying-shafts, having lattice-work 
floors, and communicating directly with the ventilating 
cupolas, furnish a ready means of drying mops, wet cloths, 
damp brooms, &c., and thus materially assist in promoting 
the cleanliness and healthfulness of the corridors. To 
prevent exposure, the bath-rooms and lavatories have com- 
municating doors, in order that the latter may serve, on 
"bathing-days," as dressing-rooms to ^he former. 
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Rbpebbncbs to Tfii Plate. — ^A, public parlor ; B, Sn- 
perintehdent's office ; 0, Matron's room ; D, business of- 
fice ; EE, reception rooms ; P, officers' dining room ; G, 
apothecary shop ; H, ante-room, communicating by, a pri- 
vate stiar way, with the Superintendent's apartments above ; 
' I, and II, store-rooms ; K, associated dormitories ; L, atten- 
dants' rooms ; M, day and recitation-rooms ; N, patients' ^JjL 
Bittiug-rooms ; 0, dining-rooms ; U, Chapel, having be- ^* 
neath it the kitchen, bakery and store-rooms; 1, boiler-room; 
2, engine and fire*rooms ; 3, laundry ; 4, drying-room ; 
6, ironing-room ; 6, workshop ; 7, covered corridors. 



N0T£. 

The preceding ^^B^erences to tlie Plaie^^^ contemplate the 
insertion of a ground plan of the Asylum, not in hand at 
the time this form goes .to press, but promised by the Offi- 
cers of the Asylum on a separate sheet, in season to be 
bound up with this volume, and facing this page. 
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Infirm ABiss. — ^In a detached buildiBg,<in the rear of the. 
first transverse wicga, but connected "with the wards by 
means of a covered corridor, an infirmary is provided for 
each sex. Pitted up with every convenience, they provide 
a very desirable place for the treatment of acute cases, of 
those who are seriously ill, or of any requiring special care 
and frequent medical attention. They can be reached at . 
all hours of the night without disturbing any other portion 
of the house ; they provide the means of isolation in case 
of the occurrence of any infectious or contagious diseases in 
the institution, and give to the friends of dying patients aa. 
opportunity of administering to them in their last moments.. 

Windows. — The windows are fitted throughout with, a 
cast-iron sash, the upper half of which alone is glazed. 
• Posterior to the lower half, and immediately against it, is 
a wooden sash of corresponding size and shape, moving 
free, and suspended by a cord and weight; the former 
being attached to the bottom of the sash, and passing over 
a pulley near its top, is always entirely concealed. The* 
panes of glass are six by nine inches in size. The windows, ■, 
where deemed desirable, are protected by a shutter of 
framed wicker-wo^k, sliding into the wall, and retained, 
there, as also in its position, by one and the same lock. 

PliOOBiNG. — ^The floors in all uncarpeted rooms are formed 
of one and one-half inch oak plank, grooved and tongued, 
and none of them being more than three and one-half inches 
in width. The sleepers and the iron girders supporting 
the arches rest upon an offset in the wall, which, when fin- 
ished, also forms the cornice in the room below. 

Pbovision aoaikst Pibb. — ^The horrible sacrifice of hu- 
man life on the occasion of the burning of an institution 
for the insane in one of the Eastern States, and the peculiar 
liability of these buildings to take fire, as shown by the 
frequent occurrence of such accidents, determined the 
Board of Trustees, although it would somewhat Increase 
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the price of conBtruotion, to make the Asylam fire-proof. 
The more recent partial destruction bj fire of another in- 
Btitation has confirmed the wisdom of this decision. The 
use of iron girders and brick arches as support for the 
floors, was consequently determined upon, and to secure 
additional safety, all connection between the wing and the 
centre building is entirely cut off by the interposition of a 
Terandah of iron and glass, with communication from one 
to the other only through iron doors. The location of the 
heating apparatus cmd the kitchen in detached buildings 
under the institution, quite exempt them from danger of 
destruction by fire. 

Ohapsl. — ^4 separate building immediately in the rear 
of the centre building, seventy by forty feet in size, con- 
tains upon its first floor a room for Chapel purposes, capa- 
ble of seating three hundred and eighty persons. It com- 
/xaunicates with the different wards by means of covered 
.corridors, is appropriately fitted up, properly warmed, and 
4]ghted with gas. 

• KiTOHEN. — One central kitchen is intended to supply the 
"whole institution. It is placed immediately beneath the 
dhapel room, with store-rooms near at hand, and commu- 
nicates with the dumb-waiters of the different dining-rooms, 
by means of a small car moving upon a covered railway. 
The building containing the Chapel room and kitchen is 
surmounted by a bell and clock tower. 

Waeming and Vbbttilation. — It is now admitted as a 
principle that the warming and ventilation of buildings 
corresponding in size and purpose with institutions for the 
insane^ should be effected by one and the same process ; 
and also, that means should be adopted for expelling the 
foul air to thei same extent and simultaneously with the 
admission of fresh. The fact is also established, and in 
many Asylums has been confirmed by a costly experience, 
that the ordinary system of making the ventilation depend 



upon the spoBtaneons actian of wB,rm air oarr eats^ has failed 
to give satirfaetoiy refttdts. A perfect and equable distri- 
bution of freiih air, either warm or cold, or the neceseaiy 
rapidity in the discharge of foul air, under all circumstan- 
ces and in all seasons, can be secured only by a system of 
forced ventilation. This is found to be most efficiently and 
economically effected by means of a fan driven by a steam 
engine ; effectual, because at all times under perfect con- 
trol, and eeoQomieal, because the warm air is more thor- 
oughly and rapidly distributed. The primary cost is not 
great; it is not liable to get out. of order, and the motive 
power is tlukt required for other purposes. 

The )»ystem decided upon is a modification of that in use 
at the New York State Lunatic Asylum, the efficiency of 
which- is shown by the fact that in ten similar institutions 
in other States it has since be^i adopted, in place of fur- 
naces and other means of heating and voQtilation already 
in operation. It consists of boilers, an engine, a &n, heat- 
ing sur£arOe, and distributing-ducts and inlet-fiueSf with exit- 
fines, foul-air ducts, and ventilating cupolas. The balers 
are four in number ; these, with the engiiie and fan, (tiie 
latter peculiar, from the circtimstadce of ita delivering the 
air in the direction of its axis,) are all in a separate and de- 
tached building. The air, after its delivery from the fan, 
passes directly forward beneath the chapel. The main duct 
conveying it gives off a small branch to tixe chapel, and 
another to the centre building. It then branches toward 
either wing, and another sub-division is made, one porticm 
passing beneath the first longitudinal wmg, and the other, 
entering the proximal end of the second wing, passes on to 
the end of the extreme wing. The air-passage beneath the 
building occupies the centre of the middle portion of the 
basement, or rather, the space immediately beneath the 
floors of the corridors, and the distributing flues pass up in 
the walls upon either side of them. The hecbting surface 
consisting of a series of wrought iron pipe, one inch in di- 
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ameter, is pl&ced in hmtfow chambera on eitiier side of th^ 
air-chamber. Exit^jSnes are carried up in tibe same ^i^lls^ 
taking their departure from two points^ one near the ceil* 
ing, and the other near the floor of the rooms on either 
side. These again conjoin in the attics to £3rm the foal-air 
dncts, and empty out into the open air through the venti** 
lating cnpolas. Downward cnrrents of air^ for the venti- 
lation of the ' water-elosets, will be eecared in the usnal 
manner. This very important department has been in-- 
trusted to Joseph Nason, Esq., of New York Oity. 

Watib» — Water is forced up to the institution through a 
cast-iron pipe three inches in.diamater, firom a stoeam flow- 
ing in the valley immediately in the rear of the building.. 

CoBT. — ^It is estimated, and the experience thus far ao^ 
quired in the progress of construetion has she^wn the esti- 
mate to be a liberal one, that the entire cost of tiie instil 
tution, with all necessary out-buildings, form implegEnents, 
fann stock, fences^ gas^fixtures and pipes, a complete sys- 
tem of drainc^e and sewerage, waarming and ventilating^ 
and famish^ tiiroughouti ready for the occupation of two 
hundred and eighty-eight patients, wiQ be about three 
hundred and thirty thoiuMind dollars. 

Of tile sum thus stated as the entire cost of the estab- 
lishment, the amount property belonging to &b eoatof ereo 
^u)» would be ♦270,00(L 

For the purpose of omnparing this witib the cost of ^m- 
lar institutions in otiier States, the foUowii^ table is isub- 
joii»d: 




Karyland Boflpital, BaltimoriB, 



MeLean ^lum ^meryille, Ma«Mc}iix»6t<m 

Femuylvaoia Hospital, Philiidelphia^ , 4 . . 

Friends' Asylum, Fsankfort, Pa.,... ^ ^,,.^. 

State LniMrae Aflylua , l:^nton» wim ittrnj^ »« . . « i , . 

Maine Hoepital for the IiiBaoe,.^ ,,....«..,«. 

Mt. Hope iBBlitalVoa) Bal&nore. lfai'ylaiid|..«..k««; 

fititler Bbspital. Pro-ndence, ft. t ^ .. ^ .««.,.« 

State Limatte isylmn, Tmuupny ilaai.,^^.. <,'«, ..^. 
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both iui thia country w4 efa^wher^, ia«i «I^owa t^a^ t!^ 
av^age cost of such institutions isabpatone thousaQddoV. 
lars for each patient docommodated ; tho:ugh in aeveval of; 
the larger ABylums in the United States,. it ha$ been rnm^, 
greater. In the Michigan Asylum, it will be observed that , 
the costhaa not exceeded this average. 

Be vie wing the aTchitectural details of. the building, aad 
its general arrangement, and recollecting that the ^nount 
of cubic space allotted to ea^ patient, ia about oz^-thizd 
more than usual; that the number accommodated in. sisgie^; 
instead of associated dormitories, is proportionably greater, 
(being 214 of tho whole nuaspiber ;) al«6, that (he estimate 
includes the ereciion of a well arranged infirmary for eaioh 
sex, external to the walls, (a very important feature, peour 
liar to this institutton, though common to all recently -< 
erected Asylums in Engjand,) it will be oj^flerved th^ the 
plan is most ^complete, and embraees all the mcHJemiB;^-. 
provemenifiu ' * 

The following is an extract. from ^ recent article in the 
editorial department of the "Peninsulab and Indbpbkt 
DENT Mbdical JotTENAL,^' published at Detroit. 

" That our readers may know how our State Asylum is 
regarded by those who have studied its construction, on 
the other side of the Atlantic, We subjoin the foUewing ex- 
tract from iheDiiblin Medical Quarterly ; . 

" * Great good sense was shown respecting the Michigan 
Asyluin, ^t the commencement, by the appointment of an 
experienced Medical Superintendent. This was done with 
the view of the building being erected so far under his bu- 
pervision as to secure his approbation when finished, than 
which nothing could have been more judicious. And an- 
other and equally wise course was carried out, that of taking 
as a basis of action the principles embodied in the series 
of propositions adopted by the Assoc, of Med. Superinten- 
dents of 'American Institutions for the Insane ; which w© 
20 
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ooneidered Bufficiently important and practical at the time 
of tkeir publication, to transcribe in exteMo into our Ajinnal 
Bevtew on Insanity in 1851. We .wish our authorities at 
home wonld take a lesson from our far-seeing trans- Atlem- 
tic brethren, in such matters. 

"*In the appropriation of the wards, we find that the 
greater portion of accommodation consists in single rooms, 
there being as many as two hundred and forty, leaving but 
f<;Mrty-eight to be located in dormitories. This is in the op- 
posite degree to what prevails in these countries, the Asy- 
lums in which, we consider, are entirely too much lintited 
in Mngle rooms, and too abundant in dormitories. Bat this 
is done for economy, which is an injurious and mistaken 
one of its kind, and but ill calculated to promote either the 
recovery or comfort of the patients. 

'' ' Altogether, this Asylum will be, from all appearances, 
mofit complete in its several arrangements — in fact, will be 
a model one for the New as well *as the Old* World I' 

"It will be seen by this extract that Michigan not only 
excels in her educational institutions, but that her Insane 
Asylum is an acknowledged model, not only for the New 
*ut the Old World." 

OPFICBBS. 

* Ohailes T. Gorham, Esq.,Presideiit of Board of Trustees. 
I. P. Woodbury, Esq., Secretary of Board of Trustees. 
Henry Montague, Esq., Acting Oommisaioner. 
E. H. Van Deusen, M. D., Medical Superintendent. 
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Constitutional Provisions relating to Education; 

Duties op Superintendent of Public Instruction; 

Laws relating to Prikary Schools; 

Provisions por Libraries and Ltcsums; 

Teachers' Absociations and Teachers' Institutes; 

The State Normal School; 

The Universitt op Michigan; 

Agricultural College of Michigan; 

Incorporated Institutions op Learning; 

Instructions for conducting Proceedings under the 
Primary School Laws. 
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PROVISIONS OF THE CONSTITUTION 
RELATIVE TO EDUCATION. 
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Article Thirteen of the Conaljitution of Michigan, under 
th,e head "Education," makes the following provisions: 

Section 1. The Superintendent of Public Instruction 5»pfrinten- 

* . dent. 

shall have th^ general supervkion of public instruction, ;;*; 
and his duties shall be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 2. The proceeds from the* sales of all lands that scfaooi Fund 
have been or hereafter may be granted by the United 
States to the State, for edticatioiial purposes, and the pro- 
ceeds of all lands or other property given by individuals, 
or appropriated by the State for lifce purposes, shall be 
and remain a perpetual fund, the interest and inconie of ^^'P^taai. 
which, together with the rents of all such lands as may 
remain unsold, shall be inviolably appn^riated and annu- 
ally applied to the specific objects of the original gift, 
grant or appropriation. ' ^ 

Sec. 8. All lands, the titles to which shall fail from 2^ de- ^cheats. 
feet of heirs, shall escheat to the State ; and the interest 
on the clear {Proceeds flrom the sales thereof, shall be ap- 
piiopriaied exohunvely to the 6u{>port of Primary ScSiiools. 

Sec. 4. The Legislature shall, within five years from the Free seboow 
adoption of thia Oonstitotioii, provide for and establish a 
«yBtem of Primary Schools, wherclsfy a School shall be 
kept without dharga for tuition; at least tharee laonths in 
each year, in every School District in the State ; and all 
instruction in said Sehoots Ab& be eondncted in the Eng- 
lish language.(i) . . • 

^— — I II < I I I I I I w^— .»■■ I I ri^i»— — II I - ■ li ■ 11 II - i> ■■! i« I pi^ n . 

(0 Tbe Leglfllatim lt*t net, m j«t, ftiUj eomplied with the c«qiiiremBnts of tU» Section. 
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.DbtMbooh Sec. 5. A School shall be maintamed in each School Dis- 
trict at least three monthfi in each year. Any School Dis- 

Penalty, trict neglecting to maintain such School, shall be deprived 
for the ensuing year of its proportion of the income of the 
Primary" School Fund, and of all farids arising from taxes 

* for the snppoti; of Schools. ^ 

Biwtton of Sec. 6. There shall be elected in each judicial circuit, 

KeMnte of . , 

uiriTOTsity. 2^1 ii^Q tiujQ of ii^Q election of the Jtfdgt of such circuit, a 
Regent of the University, whose term of oflSce shall be 
the same as that of such Judge. The Regents thus elected 
shall constitute the Board of Regents of the University of 
Michigan* -^ 

jy«rtB » Sec* 7. The Regent* of th« Univerftity, and their sue- 

'^^' cessors in office, shall continue to constitmte the body cor- 
porate, known * by the name and title of " The Regents of 
the University of Michigan." 

lug'ta elect Sec. 8. The Refi^euts of the University shall, at their 

President of ^ _ ,^ , „ '^ i t ^ 

University, first anuual meeting, or as soon thereafter as may be, elect 
a President of the University, who shall be ex-offido a mem- 
ber of their. board, mth the privilege of speaking, but not 
of voting. He shall preside at the meetings of the Re- 
gents, and be the principal, executive officer of the Uni- 

supfrvison, vorsity. The Board of Regents shall have the general 
supervision of the University, and the directiofa and con- 
trol of all expeutditurea frwn the University Interest Fund. 

state fioara Sec.:9« There shall be elected at the general ejteqtion in 
° the year one thotiaand eight jhuinlred and fifty-two, three 
members of a State Boiufd of Bduca1ien^*«<»xe for two years, 
pae for four years. And one for six yeare f and at each suc- 
ceeding bienniai election tl^ere jihaU be elected one mem- 
ber of such Board, wh<i ahall hxAA his oftoe fbr six yeiiars. 
The Superintendent of Public Instructimi shall be ex-offido 
a member ai^ Secretary of sueh Board. The Board shall 
haVe the general finpervisioai of the State Normal School, 
and their duties shall be prescribed by law. 
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see. 10. Institutions for the benefit of those iababitants AiyiniM. 
who are deaf, dumb, blind or insane, shall always be fos- 
tered and supported. 

Sec. 11. The ^Legislature shall encourage the promotion teteoii^na. 
of intellecl^uaj, sisieuiific and agricultural improvement; ""^ 

and shall, as soon as practicable, prpvide for the establish- 
ment of an ^Agricultural School.. The Legislature may ap- 
propriate the twenty-two sectiona of .salt spring lands now 
unappropriated, or the money arising from the sale of the 
same, where such lands have been already. 9Qld, and any 
land which may hereafter be grauted or appropriate for 
such purpose, for the support and maiBtenanoa of »uch 
School, and may make the saJne a branch of the Univer-, 
sity, for instruction in agriculture and the natural .sciences ' ^ 
connected therewith, and place the same under the super- 
vision of the Regents of the Univer8ity,(i) ^ • 

Sec. 12. The Legislature shall also provide for the es-jownAip* 
tablishment of at least one library in each township ; and 
all fines assessed and collected in the several counties and 
townships for' any breach of the penal laws, shall be ex- 
clusively applied to the support of such libraries. 

(1) The Agricultural Oblle^, as orgauized, is entirely distinct from the State UniTeraity. 
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By an Act approved Af>nl 4th, 1861, (page 708 Com* 
piled Laws,) the dntiea of the Sttpwinteiident of Public 
lafttrQctioti are thtt6 defined : . 

fteparttten. Section 1. The Superintendent of Public Instruction 

dent to have ~ * > « * 

S?S3ia*rf*^*^^ have general supervision of Public Instruction, and 
1^^^ it shall be Jiis duty, among other thinjgs, to prepare, an- 
^™^ '^•-nually and transmit a report to the Governor, to be trans- 
mitted by him to the Legislature at each biennial session 
thereof, containing : . 

1. A statement of the. condition of the University, and 
its branches, of all incorporate Literary Institutions, and 
(^ the Primary Schools ; 

2, Estimates and amounts of expenditures of the School 
' . moijiey ;. 

8. Plans for the improvement and management of all 
educational funds, and for the better organization of the ed- 
ucational system, if in his opinion the same be required ; 

4. The condition of the Normal School ; 

5. AH such other matters relating to his office, and the 
subject of Education generally, as he shall deem expedient 
to communicate. 

Jjgw^to Sec, 2. He shall make all necessary abstracts of the 

iSS^oc'to- ^^^^*^ ^ School Inspectors, transmitted to him by the 

**•***"• clerks, and embody so much of the aame in his report as 

may be neceisary. 

Sec. 3. He shall prepare and cause to be printed, with 
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the laws relatbg to Primary Schooki all necessary forms, to prepm 
regnlatioDS and instruments for conducting all proceedings ^f^J^** 
under said laws, and transmit the same with such instruc- ^®^"' 
tions relative to the organization and government of such 
Schools, and the course of studies to be pursued therein, 
as he may deem advisable, to the several officers entrusted 
with their care and management. 

Sec. 4. School laws, forms, regulations and instructions seiKx>ii«wf, 
shall be printed in pamphlet form, with a proper index, to be'prait^ 
and shall have also annexed thereto a list of such books as 
the Superintendent shall think best adapted to the useof 
the Primary Schools, and a list of books suitable for town- 
ship libraries, with such rules as he may think proper for 
the government of such libraries. 

Sec. 5. He shall annually, on receiving notice from the Apporti<^ 
Auditor General of the amounts thereof, apportion thej^s<*«« 
income of the Primary School Fund among the several 
townships and cities of the State, in proportion to the 
number of scholars in each between the age of four and 
eighteen years, as the same shall appear by the reports of 
the several Township Inspectors of Primary Schools, made 
to him for the year last closed. 

Sec. 6. He shall prepare annually a statement of t^^® J^J^qJJJ^. 
amount, in the aggregate, payable to each county in the nuJj^JJ: 
State from the income of the Primary School Fund, and^^*,f *• 
shall deliver the same, to the Auditor General, who shall m^b^. 
thereupon draw his warrant upon the State Treasurer in 
favor of each county for the amount payable to such 
county. 

Sec. 7. He shall also send written notices to the clerks Noiie« t* 

Go. CIsrktf 

of the several counties, of the amount in the aggregate, to "^^vnt u 
be disbursed in their respective counties, and the amount jj^«** 
payable to the townships therein respectively; which 
notice shall be disposed of as directed by an act entitled, 
"An Act to amend Chapter fifty-eight of the Revised 

21 
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StatuteB of (me thonsaiid ei^t hundred and fortyniix^'' 
approved Morcli tw^ty«eight^ one thonsaDd eight hundred 

and fifly.C) 
luuM of ftp- See. 8. Whenever the retnrns from any county, town- 

"'^Jl^d *^P ^^ ^^*y» upon which a statement of the amount to be 
pSSfec. disbursed or paid to any such county, township or city, shsJl 
be so far defective as to render it impracticable to ascer- 
tain the share of public moneys which ought to be disbursed 
or paid to such county, township or city, he shall ascertain, 
by the best evidence in his power, the facts upon which 
the ratio of such apportionment shall depend, and shall 
make the apportionment accordingly. 
!■ what c». Sec. 9, Whenever, by accident, mistake, or any other 

■M dftfloion* , , 

•r ^l^^ cause, the returns from any county, township or city, upon 
^next ^hich a statement of the amount to be disbursed to any 
such county, township or city, shall not contain the whole 
number of scholars in such county, township or city^ be- 
tween the age of four and eighteen years, and entitled to 
draw money from said fund, by which any such county, 
township or city, shall fail to have apportioned to it the 
amount to which it shall justly be entitled, the Superin- 
tendent, on receiving satisfactory proof thereof, shall ap- 
portion such deficiency to such county, township or city, 
in his next annual apportionment ; and the conditions of 
this section shall extend to all cases which accrue in the 
year one thouBand eight hundred and fifty. 
SSH^Mi ^®^* ^^* Upon all sums paid into the State Treasury 

Ilea 

pn 
nc 



•SSjutod*'' upon account of the principal of any of the educational 
^^^^ funds, except where the provision is or shall be made by 



law, the Treasurer shall compute interest from the time of 
such payment, or from the time of the last computation of 
interest thereon, to the first Monday of April in each and 
every year, and shall give credit therefof to each and 
every School fund, as the case may be ; and such interest 
shall be paid out of the general fund. 

(1) Seotioo 112, Primarj Sehoob. 
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Sec. 11. The SapariuteDdent ihall, at the expiration 
his term of office, deliver over, on demaad, to hia BaoceN 
all propertj, books, docninenta, mapB, records, reports, s 
all other papers belonging to his office, or which may hi 
been receiTed by him for the use of his ofBoe. 

Sec. 12. Chapter fifty-atx cf the BeTised^Statntes of ( 
thousand eight hundred and forty-siz, and an act to ame 
siud chapter fifty-six, approved March] twenty-ninth, < 
thousand eight hnndred and fifty, are]hereby repealed. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL LAW, (*> 

WITH NOTES AND INSTRUCTIONS BT THE SUPERINTENDENT OP 

PUBUC INSTRUCTION. 



DISTRICTS. 

2^ n^ Section 1. Whenever the Board of School Inspectors of 
teiMd any township shall form a School District therein, it shall 
cK^de- ^® t'^® ^^*y o^ *t® Clerk of such Board to deliver to a tax- 
^▼« jj^oeble inhabitant of such District a notice in writing of the 
i^Mtanl formation of such District, describing its boundaries, and 
specifyin}^ the time and place of the first meeting, which 
notice, with the fact of such delivery, shall be entered 
upon the record by the Clerk. 
iBiiabitADt Sec. 2. The said notice shall also direct such inhabitant 
^SoUT^ "*** to notify, every qualified voter of such district, either per- 
sonally or by leaving a written notice at his place of resi- 
dence, of the time and place of said meeting, at least five 
Duty ta days before the time appointed therefor ; and it shall be 
ZSimm. the duty of such inhabitant to notify the qualified voters 
of said district accordingly. 

Mtie? *' ^®^* ^* ^^® ®*^^ inhabitant, when he shall have notified 
the qudified voters as required in such notice, shall en- 
dorse thereon a return, showing such notification, with the 
date or dates thereof, and deUver such notice and return 
to the Chairman of the meeting. 

Stotote ^®^* ^ ^^^ ^^^ Chairman shall deliver such notice and 

neordtd. rotum to the Director chosen at such meeting, who shall 

record the same at length in a book to be provided by him, 

at the expense of the District, as a part of the records of 

such District. 

(Sediona 1-4.) 1. Any taxable inhabitant who shall re* 
ceive the notice mentioned in sections 1 and 2, and shall 
refuse or neglect duly to serve such notice, incurs a pen- 
alty of five dollars. The Chairman of the first meeting,. 

(*) 8ee Oompfled Iawi, chapter 78. 
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See* 5. The qtialified voters of euch districti when ^^^^^ 
eembled pursnant to such previouB notice, and all existing ^''* 
districts, at their annual meeting in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-nine, shall elect from the residents 
of such districts, a moderator for three years, a director 
for two years, and an assessor for one year ; and on the 
expiration of their respective terms of office, the severid 

« I ■ III ' I i I I II »^^M^ 

under the notice, also incurs a like penalty of five dol- 
lars, for any neglect of the duty prescribed for him by seo- 
tion 4» 

2. The omission to notify one or several persons not 
known to be residents of the district, will not invalidate 
the action of the majority of the legal voters in organizing; 
the district. 

3. The returns endorsed upon the notice, or attached to 
it, must show the names of all the persons notified, and the 
date of each one's notification. 

4. The term "qualified voters," is defined by section 
144, passed February, 1855, '* to mean and include all taxa- 
ble persons residing in the district, of the age of twenty-one 
years, and who have resided therein for the period oi tlaree 
months next preceding the time of voting/'. It therefore 
includes both males and females, citizens and foreigners, 
without distinction of color^ who have the foregoing quali- 
fications. 

* v 

{BecHon 5.) This section reads as amended February, 
15, 1859. The language is somewhat inaccurate and ob- 
scure. 

1. The qualified voters, having assembled, should organ- 
ize the meeting by choosing a Ohairman and Clerk, and 
the person holding the notice and* return for the meeting, 
should deliver the same to the Chairman. 

2. The intention of the law, as amended, is that aflker the 
first instance, all district officers shall be elected for three 
years each, and that only one shall be elected each year, 
except in caM-^t vacancies. Thus wbea the term of office 
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Bcfaool districtB shall severally elect the officer whose term 
of office is then about to expire, for the term of three years, 
or for the unexpired portion of his term. Within ten days 
after their election they shall severally file with the di- 
rector a written acceptance of the offices to which they 
have been elected, which shall be recorded by the said 
director. 



of the first Assessor, which is but one year, shall expire, 
his snccesBor shall be elected for three years. The first 
Director's term of office will expire with the second year, 
when his successor must be elected for three years. 

3. Should any district office become vacant before the 
expiration of the three years, a new officer must be elected 
to serve out the unexpired term. 

4. As the law provides that the annual meeting of each 
School District shall be held the last Monday of September, 
the time intervening between the first meeting of a newly 
organized District, and the last Monday in the following 
September, must be counted as one year in the terms of 
office. 

5. As the officers elect of a newly organized District, 
must file their acceptance with the Director, he must ne- 
cessarily file and record his own acceptance. This case of 
an officer filing his acceptance with himself will also occur 
whenever the same Director is elected two terms in suc- 
cession. In ordinary cases the new Director should file 
his acceptance with the old Directori he being in fact the 
Director of the District till superseded by his successor's 
acceptance. An informality in this respect will not, how- 
ever, invalidate the election. 

0. Section 145, passed in 1855, provides that in case the 
qualified voters of a newly formed District fail to elect dis- 
trict officers, the Township Board of Seho<d Inspectors 
shall appoint such officers. 

7. A majority of the qualified voters voting is necessary 
to a valid election of any officer. The theory of our in- 
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Sec. 6* Every such School District shall be deemed duly R^^'fe^ 
organized, when any two of the officers elected at the first orgMSSSf^ 
meeting shall have filed their acceptance as aforesaid. 

Sec. 7. In case the inhabitants of any District shall fail£*i2^ 
to organize the same in pursuance of such notice as afore- auiim 
said, the Said Clerk shall give a new notice in the manner'*''^ 
hereinbefore provided, and the same proceedings shall be 
had thereon as if no previous notice had been delivered. 

Sec. 8. Every School District organized in pursuance of 

»■ 1 l» II |»^^P1— ■ I M ■ I I ■ I 11 II »-^— II pill ^^.-^1^— I— »^ ■ I I II »^>^-». > I l U , 

stitutions is that (^ mc^orUy rvk. An election by ^plvr 
TcHity vote (a vote in which one candidate has more votes 
than any other one, but not a majority of all the votes 
cast) can only be made valid by a special provision of law, 
such as provides for our State, county and township elec^ 
tions. The reason for such a provision in the case of 
those elections, is ^obvious ; it beiag better that a less 
number than a majority of all the votes should decide 
the question than that the whole town or county should 
be put to the trouble and expense of a new election. 
This reason does not exist in the case of a School District, 
since the voters can easily repeat the voting several timee 
in the same meetmg. The Attorney General and several 
other eminent lawyers of this State, concur in the opinion 
that a majority of all the votes are necessary to a valid 
election. 

{Bedion 6.) Should the officers elected be present and 
file their ^MKseptainCes, the District may be considered duly 
organised ; but it has been held that, as the meeting was 
called for the sole purpose of organizing, no farther busi- 
ness can be foansacted. A special meetii^ should be 
called, as provided in Section 12, to transact whatever 
business may be necessary for the establishment of the 
School. 

Persons elected to District offices, and neglecting or re- 
fusing, without sufficient cause, to file their acceptance or 
serve in office, forfeit the sum of ten dollars. 
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«»piMte this chapter, or which has been organized and continued 
VSStta, nnder any previous law of the State or Territory of Michi- 
gan, shall be a body corporate, and shall possess the usual 
powers of a corporation for public purposes, by the name 
and style of " School District Number (such num- 

ber as shall be designated in the formation thereof by the 
Inspectors), of ,'' (the name of the township 

or townships in which the district is situated), and in that 
name shall be capable of suing and being sued, and of 
holding such real and personal estate as is autibiorized to 
be purchased by the provisions of this chapter, and of sell- 
ipg the same. 
Mrtetor'r Sec. 9. The record made by the Director, as required in 
5^^ •^* the fourth section of this chapter, shall be prima fucie evi- 
dence of the facts therein set forih, and of the legality of 
all proceedings in the organization of the District prior to 
the first District meeting ; but nothing in this section con- 
tained shall be so construed as to impair the effect of the 
record kept by the School Inspectors, as evidence. 
TRiunpti'n Sec. 10. Evoiy School District shall, in all cases, be pre- 
IIJSEuo^ Bumed to have been^ legally or^anizedi when it shall have 
exercised the franchises and privileges of a District for the 
term of two years. 

niSTBIOT HEBTIHGS. 



Sec. 11. The annual meeting of each School District 
^'' shall be held on the last Monday of September in each 
year, and the School year shall commence on that day. 

(Section 11.) This was erroneously printed ^^Jirst Mon- 
day," in the Oompiled Laws. 

If the business requires, the qualified voters present 
may adjourn the annual meeting to some aubsequent day, 
and such adjourned meeting is still to be considered as the 
annual meeting, and authorized to do whatever is lawful 
to be done at any annual meeting. A notice of the time 
and place of the adjourned meeting should be posted by 
the Director as requited for any other meetii^ ; but a 
failure, without fraudulent intention, to post such notice, 
will not render the meeting illegal. 

There are certein powers belongii^g to the annual meet- 
ing, which cannot be exercised by a special meeting. See 
Section 24. 
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Sec* 12. Special meetings may be called by the District spteiti 
Board, or by any one of them, on the written request of °***'"^' 
any five legal voters of the District, by giving the notice 
reqaited in the next sncceeding section, and in all notices 
of special meetings the object of the meeting shall be 
stated. 

Sec* 13. All notices of annual or special District meet^NotiMof 
ings, after the first meetikg has been held as aforesaid, °»«***°*^ 
shall specify the day and hour, and place of meeting, and 
shall be given at least six days previous to such meeting, 
by posting up copies tibereof in three of the most public 
places in the District ; and in case of any special meeting 
called for the purpose of establishing or changing the site 
of a School-house, such notice shall be given at least ten 
days previous thereto. • 

Sec. 14. No district meeting shall be deemed illegal for when meet- 
want of due notice, unless it shall appear that the omission ^ forVut 
to give such notice was willful and fraudulent. ^^ »<>**<**• 

Sec. 15. Every white male inhabitant of the age of twen» who euu. 
tv-one years, residing in the District and liable to pay a *^*®^*^ 
School District tax therein, shall be entitled to vote at any 
District meeting. 

(Section 12.) No object can be properly brought before 
a special meeting for its action thereon, which was not 
mentioned in the notice. The notice of the meeting should 
embrace the objects mentioned in the written request of 
the legal voters. 

{Seduma 18 and 14.) This " want of due notice'' mtist not 
be construed to legalize a special meeting held without any 
notice. As the law itself appoints the time of the annual 
meeting, the qualified voters may assemble at the uaual 
place and time and transact the ordinary business of the 
annual meeting, even though no other notice has been 
given of such meeting ; but it would be safer to adjourn 
the meeting to some subsequent time, and to transact no 
business of importance whenever it may be suspected that 
the omission to give notice was willful and fraudulent. 

(SeotioM 16, 16 cmd 17.) This description of a qualified 
voter is materially changed by section 144. See note 4 ob 
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fhotmtfit Sec 16. If any person offering to vote at a School Dis- 
IflSri^^ trict meetitig shall be challenged as unqualified, by any 
^*^* legal voter in such District, the chairman presiding at snail 
meeting shall declare to the person challenged the qualifi- 
cations of a Yoterf and if such person shall state that he is 
qualified, and the challenge shall not be withdrawn, the 
said chairman shall tender to him an oath in substance as 
^^ follows : ^' You do swear (or affif m) that you are twenty*one 
years of age, that you are an actual resident of this School 
District, and liable to pay a School District tax therein ;" 
and every person taking such oath, shall be permitted to 
vote on all questions proposed at such meeting. 

tobi d!»^- ^®^* ^^* ^^ ^^^ person so chfdlenged shall refuse to take 

•dpeijn^'such oath, his vote shfdl be rejected, and any person who 

• shall wilfully take a false oath, or make a false affirmation 

under the provisions of the preceding section, shall be 

deemed guilty of perjury. 

wiMi ehAi. Sec. 18. When any question is taken in any other man 

{£^^^^iB ner than by ballot, a challenge immediately after the vote 

^1^^ ^' has been taken, shall be deemed to be made when offering 

to vote, and treated in the same manner. 
rowiof Sec. 19. The qualified voters in such School District 
S^. when lawfully assembled, shall have power to adjourn from 
time to time, as may be necessary ; to designate a site for 
a School-house, by a vote of two'thirds of those present, 
and to change the same by a similar vote at any regular 
meeting. 

Sec. 20. When no site can be established by ^uch inhab- 
itants as aforesaid, the School Inspectors of the township 

sections 1-A. The oath must be modified, aocordiDgly, by 
adding the words: ^and tihat you have resided therein for 
the last three months." 

2* When any vote is received on the oatii or affirmation 
of the voter, the name of such voter, together with a state- 
ment of his having sworn or affirmed his right to vote, 
shotlld be entered in the record of tbte meeting* 

{Sections 19 and 20.) 1. The site should be designated 
by its boundaries ; or, if this is impracticable, by general 
description ; and the quantity of land should be agreed 
upon. At least an acre of ground should, if practicable, 
]»e procured for this purpose, and the location should, as 
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or townships in which the district is sitaated shall deter^ wimiB. 
mine where sttch site shall be, and their determination SSJSL? 
shall be certified to the Director of the District, and shall ^^ 
be final, subject to alteration afterwards by the Inspectors hoom. 
onlvi if necessary. 

Sec. 31. The said qualified voters shall also have power Qa*iifl«dT<K 
at any such meeting to direct the purchasing or leasing of h^P?^' 
an appropriate site, and the building, hiring, or purchasing «^»8of 

we value the health and lives of our children, be elevated 
and dry. 

2. When the inhabitants cannot agree upon a site, the 
Director should immediately notify the Inspectors of the 
fact. 

\ 

3. It is provided by Section 152, passed in 1855, that in 
case of Districts having more than 300 children, when 
two-thirds of the voters cannot agree upon a site, a ma- 
jority of the voters present may instruct the District 
Board to locate such site. 

(Section 21.) 1. For limitations of power to lease sites 
and build School-house, see section 09. 

3. This section reads as amended in 1855. It provides 
three distinct methods of taising fuel for the Schools ; — 
1st. By apportionment to persons having scholars to send 
to School, of the amount of wood to be delivered by each 
at the School-house. 2d. By assessing to such persons, on 
rate bill, money sufficient to purchase a supply ot fuel ; 
and 8d. By raising by tax on the taxable property of tiie 
District, a sum necessary for this purpose* The voters 
sWuld determine by vote Which of these methods shall be 
adopted. Much evil has heretofore been experienced from 
the scanty and irregular supply of wood, the school not 
unfrequently being dismissed for days on account of the 
neglect of some one whose turn it is to furnish fuel. The 
school is often moreover made uncomfortable, and seriously 
impaired in its usisfulneds, by the poor and unfit character 
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■ito,ete., of a School-hottse, Mid the amount of fael to be formglied, 
■orUMiube and the time and mode of furnishing it for the auGceedine 
^"^t y^^^ ; whether by apportionment to persons having schol- 
^?ZJ^' ^^B ^ ^^^^ ^o ^^^^ Sohool, in wood, to be delivered at the 
School-honse, or in money, to be assessed on a rate bill, or 
by a tax on the property of the District, and to impose 
such tax as may be sufficient for the payment thereof, 
enbject to the limitation contained in the succeeding sec- 
tion. 

of the fnel furnished, half of the day passing before the 
School-room can be properly warmed. 

3. It is doubtless convenient, in the newer districts, 
where wood abounds, for parents to furnish the wood 
rather than money to buy it ; but in case this plan is voted, 
the District may properly direct that all the wood shall be 
delivered before the opening of the School, so that it may 
be properly prepared and piled, convenient for use. It 
should also be stipulated that the wood shall be sound and 
well seasoned. 

Section 40 instructs the Director to make the apportion- 
ment of fuel to be furnished, and to notify the parties of 
the time for its delivery at the School-house. If i^ot deliv- 
ered, as required, it shall be furnished by the Director and 
charged to the delinquent in the rate bill. 

4. In case the second plan is adopted} the District 
should direet the purchase of the wood, and the Direc- 
tor should divide the cost thereof among the persons 
having scholars to send to school, and add the amount as- 
sessed to each persoui to the amount assessed to such per- 
son on the rate bill for that term. The Director may, if 
he chooses, accept wood from any person liable to such as- 
sessment, instead of the proportion of pioney due from 
such person. It is believed that, in most cases, the third 
method will be most economical and least liable to occasion 
disputes. 

$. In assessiag the amount of wood to be furnished, in- 
digent persons should be exempted. See Sec. 68. 



Bee. ^ The amount of tales to be raised in any Dktrict limta^ 
fbr the purpose of ptiTchaBiiig or buildings a School-house, sch^i ^ 
shall not exceed the sum of two htrndr^ dollars in any^**^^^**^*?-^^ 
one year, nnleeis there shall be txiote than thirty scholars 
residing t;herein, between thi» ^es of four and eighteen 
years; and the amount thereof shall not exceed three 
hundred dollars in any one year, unless there shall be more 
than fifty scholars residing in the District between the 
ages last aforesaid ; and no sum shall be raised exceeding 
one hundred and eighty dollars, for the purpose of building 
or purchasing a School-house of less dimensions than 
twenty-four feet by thirty feet, and ten feet between floors ; 
nor exceeding seventy-five dollars for the purpose of 
building or purchasing a School-house constructed of 
round or hewn logs. 

Sec. 2S. Such qualified voters, when assembled as afore- Tax for re- 
said, may from time to time impose such tax as shall bcfof^ap^^ra- 
necessary to keep their School-house in repair, and to pro-J^J'^f/g^p^^', 
vide the necessary appendages, and to pay and discharge 
any debts or liabilities of the District lawfully incurred ; 
and in Districts containing more than fifty scholars between 
the ages of four and eighteen years, may raise a sum not 
exceeding twenty dollars in any one year for the purchase 
of globes, maps, or any apparatus for the purpose of illus- 
trating the principles of astronomy, natural philosophy, 
and agricultural chemistry or the mechanic arts. 

{Section 22.) 1. Although the amount which may be 
raised in any year is limited, in Districts having less than 
fifty scholars, it is not designed that the cost of the School- 
bouse shiBkll be limited to the sum thus raised in a single 
year. The District may raise the sum authorized, for sev- 
eral years in succession, till a suffident sum is raised to 
erect such a house as may be required. 

2. Districts having more thail fifty scholars ar^ not 
limited as to the amount they may raise in any one year. 

3. Districts having more than three hundred scholars^ 
are authorized by Section 165, (passed in 1855,) to borrow 
money to the amount of $15,000, to purchase sites and 
build a Union School-house. 

{Section 23.) 1. The provision made by this section for 
the purchase of School-apparatus, by certain Districts, is 
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J^f Sec. 24. They nu^ al«o detennine, at each annual iMet- 
STionfth in^^y the len^^h of time a School ahaU be tangkt in their 
M^ahAii District dormg the ensuiiu; yeari which ahall not be lew 
^^nsiit, fj^^gj^ three months ; and whether by male or female teach- 
ers, or both ; and whethej^ the moneys apportioned for the 
support of the School thwein shall be applied to the win* 
ter or snmmer term, or a certain portion of each. 

^b^M ^®^* ^^* ^ ^^^^ ^^y ^^ ^^^ matters in the preceding 
mft7 deter, section montioncd are not determined at the annual meet- 
^^^' ing, the District Board shall have power, and it shall be 
their duty to determine the same. 



a useful and important one, as was remarked by a former 
Superintendent, Hon. F. W. Shearnian. A few dollars ex- 
pended for apparatus will often add largely to the interest 
and usefulness of a School. It is as poor economy to send 
the Teacher to the School-house without proper apparatus, 
as to send a laborer to the fields without tools. Black- 
boards are as indispensable in a good School as books are. 
In the hands of skillful Teachers, outline maps are also of 
great value. So also a globe, and other apparatus, should 
be provided wherever parents desire to give their children 
proper facilities for study. • 

{Sections 24 and 25.) 1. It is evidently the intention of 
the law to limit the power of the District to decide these 
questions strictly to the annual meeting. If left undecided 
at the annual meeting, they pass entirely under the con- 
trol of the District Board. A special meeting, called for 
that purpose, may pass an advisory vote, but the power to 
determine will still rest with the District Board. 

2. It has been held that a special meeting called for that 
purpose, may reconsider and repeal the votes of the an- 
nual meeting, aad should circumstances arise absolutely 
requiring the repeal of those votes, a special meeting 
should be called for that purpose. But the power of the 
special meeting would still be limited to a repeal. The 
action of the annual meeting being set aside, the deter- 
mination of the matter rests in the hands of the District 



8eo« 26* Said qualiSed votera many alao, Bit any regular ^^^^^ 
meeildiigi authorize and direct the aale of any Sdbool-house, !Sa?^^S^ 
aite, bnilding or other property belonging to the Diatrioti ^'^^* 
when the aame bSmH no longer be needed for the use of the 
District. 

Sec. 27. They may also give snch directions, and make^^*^i<»^ia 
Buch provision as they shall deem necessary, in relation tos^te. 
the proeecotion or aefenae of any suit or proceeding in 
which the District may be a party, or interested. 

Sec. 28. (This section was repealed by the act to amend 
certain sections of the Primary School Law, approved 
Feb. 16, 1859.) 

MODBEATOB. 

Sec. 29. The Moderator shall have power, and it shall JJ^^*^ 
be his duty, to preside at all meetings of the District, to oatiei. 
sign all warrants for the collection of rate bills after they 
shall have been prepared and signed by the Director, and 
to countersign all orders upon the Assessor for moneys to 
be disbursed by the District, and all warrants of the Di- 
rector upon the Township Treasurer for moneys raised for 
District purposes, or apportioned to the District by the 
Township Clerk ; but if the Moderator shall be absent 
from any District meeting, the qualified voters present 
may elect a suitable person to preside at the meeting. 

-] - - I - - ■ ---■ — - ^■-^-. — ■_■ .. ,. ..-■■ ■ — 

Board, as would have been the case if the annual meeting 
had not voted. 

3. The month in section 24 must be interpreted to mean 
twenty-six work days. The Saturday afternoons, or every 
other Saturday usually allowed to teachers, may be inclu- 
ded in the count, as also the customary holidays. No Dis- 
trict is entitled to a share of the Primary School Moneys 
unless three months School has been taught therein by a 
qualified Teacher during the year. See sec. 80. 

(Beetion 29.) 1- A variety of practice prevails, in the mat- 
ter of drawing moneys from the Township Treasure^. In 
some Districts the warrants are c|f awn payable directly to 
the Teacher or his order, and in others they are drawn, 
payable to the Assessor, and then the Teacher is given ai^ 
order on the Assessor. The latter ie the more regular 
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Sec. 80. If at any Dktrict meetiDg any person shaU con- 
dnct himself in a disorderly manner, and after notice from 
the Moderator or person presiding, shall persist therem, 
the Moderator or person presiding, may order him to with- 
draw from the meeting, and on his refusal, may order any 
constable or other person or persons to take him into cus- 
tody nntil the meeting shall be adjourned. 

Sec. 31. Any person who shall refuse to withdraw from 
such meeting on being so ordered, as provided in the pre- 
ceding section, or who shall willfnlly disturb Buch meeting, 
shall, for every snch offence, forfeit a snm not exceeding 
twenty dollars. 

ASSBSSOB. 

#oueot a^ ^®^' ^^' ^^^ Assessor shall pay over all moneys in hk 
payo^r hftuds belonging to the District, on the warrant oi the Di- 
moneya. re(5tor, countersigued by the Moderator ; and shall collect 
alKrate bills for tuition and fuel, in obedience to the com- 
mand contained in the warrant annexed thereto. 

Sec. 33. In case any person shall neglect or refuse to paj 
the amount on such rate bill for which he is liable, on de- 

mode, and seems to be the intention of the law. In this 
way the Assessor is the sole Treasurer of the District, and 
his accounts will exhibit the entire expenditures. The 
Assessor should keep an account with each particular fnnd 
belonging to the District: as Primary School MoMy^i 
BuHding Fund, Incidental Expense Fund, Ac. 

2. He is not authorized to sign an order on the AssesBor 
for public money to be paid to a Teacher who was not 
duly "qualified." 

{Section 31.) The penalty provided in this section may 
be recovered by a suit brought before a justice of the 
peace. See Compiled Laws, p. 1351. 

{Sectiona 32, 38, 34.) 1. No property is exempted from 
sale for the payment of a rate bill. 

2. The Assessor is entitled to five cents on each doUar 
of the rate bill for the coUection thereof, and such collec- 
tion must be made within sixty days, unless the time i0 
duly extended by the endorsement of the other officers. 
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mand, the Assessor shall collect the same by distress and <^'*ftgg*p 
sale of any goods or chattels of such person, wherever found, w/io ooi- 
Mithin any county in which the District, or any part of it, £1^' ^ 
ifi situated. 

Sec. 34, The Assessor shall giye at least ten days' notice ^^ ^ 
of such sale, by posting up written notices thereoi in three '^ ^ 
public places in the township where such property shall 
be sold. 

Sec. 35. At the expiration of his warrant, the Assessor ^jjg^jj^jjj^ 
shall make a return thereof, ifl writing, with the rate bill to DiMotir. 
attached, to the Director ; stating the amount on said rate 
bill collected, the amount uncollected, and the names of 
the persons from whom collections have not been made. 

Sec. 36. The Assessor shall appear for and on behalf of J^^^ 
the District in all suits brouehtby or against the same, pmt for li- 
when no other directions sheol be given by the (jualified ^^^^' 
voters in District meeting, except in suits in which he is 
interested adversely to the District, and in all such* cases 
the Director shall appear for such District, if no other di* 
rection be given as aforesaid. 

•^mmmimimm^m ^ m ■ ■ i ■ ■ ■ ^^i.^»^fci»»— i— ^—i— — ^m ■ i i i^^— w^ i ■ ■^— — ^pi^^^p^w^fc^^^Mi^—— — ^i^— ^mmm— ^^— ■— i^— ^w^ia 

See Sections 45, 46 and 47. In case the ABsessor shall fail 
to . give bonds, or is unable to attend to his duties, th^d 
Board may appoint an acting Assessor* See Sec. 67. 

8. It is doubtful whether, the Asdessor's authority to 
collect rate bills, by distress and sale, extends to the case 
of non-resident pupils. It will be found safer, therefore, 
for the District Board to fix a rate of tuition for such pu* 
pilsi and collect the same, as is usual in the Ux^icm Schools, 
in advance. Authority to fix such rates of tuition is given 
to the District Board by Section 168. 

(Section 85.) Should there remain any portion of the 
rate bill uncollected, after all due efforts on the part of 
the Assessor, the deficiency should be met by a tax on the 
taxable property of the District. The law gives no au- 
thority to levy a second rate bill to make up such defi- 
ciency. 

(Section 86.) For direction for suits, Ac, against School 
Districts, see Sections 122 to 12S. 
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DIRECTOR. 

Sec. 37. The Director shall be the clerk of the District 
Board, and of all District meetings when present, but if he 
shall not be present at any District meeting, the qualified 
voters present may appoint a clerk of such meeting, who 
shall certify the proceedinG:8 thereof to the Director, to be 
recorded by him. 
Sec. 38. The Director shall record all the proceediDgs of 
9U^*^^^^^* the District, in a book to be kept for that purpose, and pre- 
serve copies of all reports made to the School Inspectors, 
and safely preserve and keep all books and papers belong- 
ing to his office, 
oonteetfof Sec. 89. The Director, with the advice and consent of 
Jh^^a^the Moderator and the Assessor, or one of them, or under 
how mftdtf. their direction, if he shall not concur, shall contract with 
and hire qualified Teachers for and in the name of the Dis- 
trict, which contract shall be in writing, and shall have 
the consent of the Moderator and Assessor, or one of them, 
endorsed Hxereon, and shall 8i)ecify the wages per week 
or month as agreed by the parties, and a duplicate thereof 
shall be filed in his office. 



(SecHm 89.) 1. Tins section was amended February 15^ 
1859| so as to give the anthority to employ Teachers to 
the majority of the District Board, whether the Director 
was one of that majority or not. The Director is merely 
the legal agent for making the contract, and has only an 
equal voice with the other members of the Board in the 
choice of a Teacher. A Director refasing to make a con- 
tract in accordance with the directions of the Moderator 
and Assessor, is liable to a penalty of ten dollars for each 
offence. See Section 130. 

2. When not otherwise stipulated in the contract, the 
myrdh must be understood to imply twenty-six work days. 
A universal and healthful custom has established the udage 
of allowing the Teacher to dismiss School Saturday after- 
noons, or every alternate Saturday in lieu thereof, without 
any loss of time, five and a half days of actual teaching 
being counted as one week. The District Board cannot 
therefore require a Teacher to teach Saturday afternoons, 
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Sec. 40. He shall ascertain, as near as practicable, be-^MMHain 
fore the commencement of each School Term, if the Dis-Jloti^of 
trict at any regular meeting so direct, the just proportion. J^g^'*J^ 
which each person having scholars to send to the School 8iv« nitioe 
ought to furnish, of the fuel for such term, and give each SJ!""^**' 
such person at least five days' notice of the time within^ *^ ^' 
which he is required to deliver the same at the School- 
house ; and if any person shall not deliver his proportion . 
as required, the same shall be furnished by the Director, 
and the amount thereof shall be assessed od the rate bill to 
the person neglecting to deliver his proportion as aforesaid. 

■ I I ■ I > - " I I ■ !■ I I I . ■ I 
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or make up any time lost by omitting School Saturday 
afternoons, without specifying it in the contract. ' "■ 

8. It is also customary to allow Schools such holidays as 
the Fourth of July, Thanksgiving days, Christmas and 
New Years, without any loss of the Teaoher-s time. 

4. As this section authorizes the Director to contract 
with *' qualified teachers'^ only, it is an implied condition 
of the contract that the Teacher shall keep himself 
" qualified," in the legal sense, i. e., by holding a valid cor- 
ticate from the Inspectors. Should his certifi^cate there- 
fore be annulled, his contract is no longer binding. Zf, 
however, the Board coniiniie to employ him, he can stiU 
collect Ms pay of those that employ him, though no piiblic 
money ean be paid ta him. The District Boatd, as sach, 
cannot l^ally employ an unqualified teacher ; thieir action, 
therefore, in employing such Teacher, cannot biiad the 
District, as a District, but only those who shall send to the 
School taught by such Teacher. 

5. A District Board cannot properly annul a Teacher's 
contract without said Teacher^s consent. If a Teacher 
proves incompetent or negligent, application may be made 
to the School Inspectors, and should they find sufficient 
cause to annul his certificate, his contract necessarily is 
made void. It would perhaps avoid occasional difficulties 
if it were agreed between the parties that the contract 
might be annulled by either party on giving some suffi- 
cient notice of the same. 
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ibiakt««n. Sec. 41. Within ten days next previons to the annnal 
Stet,^id^ District meeting, the Director Bhall take the census of his 



^^ District, and make a list in writing of the names of all the 
children belonging thereto between the ages of four and 
eighteen years. 
9iitimiiii Sec. 42. He shall furnish a copy of such list to eacli 
^'(•Mhir! Teacher employed in the District, and require such Teacher 
^J^*^ carefully to note the daily attendance of each scholar, and 
aote Attend, to make return thereof to him, including the ages of all 
^^^ scholars whosd names are not on such list; and sucli 
^'"^ Teacher shall also certify and return, according to his best 
inibrmation and belief, the name of the person liable for 
the tuition of each scholar, 
g^g^^ Sec. 48, In case the Director shall not have furnished 
kMpuit, such list as aforesaid, the Teacher shall keep a list of all 
*^ the scholars attending School, and the number of days 
each scholar shall attend the same, with the age of each, 
and the name of the person liable for the tuition of each, 
according to his best information and belief, which list he 
ahall return to the Director as aforesaid. 
I I ■< « ■ I 111 J ■ ■ i I . I I 1 1 I I I 

(Section 41.) 1. In this census should be embraced the 
children belonging properly to the District and no others. 
Ohildren merely attending School in the District, while 
their parents or guardians reside elsewhere, should not be 
enumerated, as they are properly enumerated in the Dis- 
tricts in which their parents reside. But a child that has 
been adopted by, or is regularly apprenticed to a resident 
of the District^ may be properly included in the School 
oensas. 

2. Ohildren in alms-houses, prisons, or asylums, and not 
otherwise residents of the Districts in which such institu- 
tions are located, should not be enumeifated in the School 
eensus. 

3. Children of aliens and people of color should be in- 
cluded in the cenlsus, if residents of the District. 

(Sections ^2 and a.) 1. The best interests of our Schools 
demand that this provision of the law should be strictly 
complied with by School Directors and Teachers. The 
( Director should furnish the Teacher a full list of all the 
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Sec, 44. The Director shall aBcertain from the retarn of ^J^J^J^** 
Btich Teacher the number of days for which each person H^oLit am 
not exempted shall be liable to pay for tuition, and the **' *^***"* 
amonnt payable by each. 

Sec. 45. Within twenty days after receiving such listJ^S^J^' 
and certificate from the Teacher, the Director shall make^<<»<t»'^ 
out a rate bill, containing the name of each person so lia-eoUAcuoa. 

children of legal School ages in the District. If a book 
were procured for the purpose, in which each year the list 
of children might be entered, and the attendance of each 
one at the School noted, it would, in the course of a few 
years, become a volume of great interest and value. 

2. It will be impossible for the Director to make the 
report required by section fifty-four, unless this list is 
properly kept. In the earlier history of the State, while 
the settlements were yet new, it was somewhat difficult to 
make and preserve these lists ; but it may certainly be 
expected now, that earnest efforts will be made to obey 
the law. The proper success and perfection of our School 
system require that these facts in regard to the attend- 
ance at the Public Schools should be reported. 

8. If the Director fails to furnish the list, it is still the 

duty of the Teacher to keep a daily record of the attend- 

« ance, and the Director will be enabled to make his report 

from a comparison of the Teacher's roll and record and 

the census list. 

(SeoHons 44 and 45.) 1. Should the Director fail to 
make out a rate bill within twenty days, without sufficient 
cause, he vould be liable only for the penalty of $10 pro- 
vided in Section 130. The rate bill may, however, still be 
legally made out after the twenty days; the Director's 
neglect to ms^ke it before, not releasing any one frofn the 
obligation to pay the rate bill when made out. 
^ 2. The District Board are authorized to determine the 
rates of tuition to be paid by pupils not residents of the 
District.^'Section 163. In case the District Board do not 
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ble, and ihe amount due from him for tuitian and fuel, or 
either, adding thereto five oents on each dollar of the sum 
due, for ABeessor'a fees, and ahall annex thereto a warrant 
for the collection thereof, to be signed by him and the 
Moderator, 

Sec. 46. Snch war]:ant shall command the Assessor that 
within sixty days he collect of the persons named in said 
rate bill the amount set opposite their respective names, 
and that if any person shiJl neglect or refuse, on demand, 



fix upon any rates of tuition for non-resident pupils, thej 
should be charged on the rate bill at the same rates as 
other pupils, except that they cannot share in the public 
money belonging to the district, without the express con- 
sent of the Board. 

3. In making a rate bill, the following steps should be 
pursued, viz : 

1st. Find the amount of the Teacher's wages for the 
whole term he has taught, and for which the rate bill is to 
be made out. 

2d. Deduct from this amount the moneys received or to 
be received from non-resident pupils, and also the amount 
of public money to be applied. 

3d. Apportion the balance remaining after the above 
deductions, among all the parents in the District, in pro- 
portion to the number of days each one has sent to the 
School. 

4th. Leave out all those who have been exempted from 
paying rate bills, and write the names of those who are 
liable to pay, in the rate bill, with the amounts due from 
each set opposite his name. To the names of those in the 
District, add also the names of those living out of the Dis- 
trict liable for Teachers' wages. 

4. The sums due from indigent persons who have been 
exempted are to be reported to the Supervisor and 
assessed upon the property of the District. Section 57. 

(Sections 46 and 47.) 1. No suit is required to collect 
money due on a rate bill. The Assessor is authorized to 
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to pay the amount on said rate bill for which he is liable, 
he collect the same by distress and sale of the goods and 
Ghattels of such person wherever found within the county • 

or counties in which the District is situatedi first publish- 
ing such sale at least ten days, by posting up notices 
thereof in three public places in the township where such 
property shall be sold. 

See. 47. In ease the Moderator and Director shall deem^j^ ^ 
it necessary, they may, by an endorsement on such warrant ^'*"*^ * 
signed by them, extend the time therein specified for the 
colleiotion of such rate bill, not ezeeeding thirty days. 

Sec. 48. The Director shall provide the necessary ap* wfiXwi- 
pendages for the School-house, and keep the same in goodi^oQw inn'. 
condition and repair during the time School sh«dl be taught ^^* 
therein, and shall keep an accurate account of all expenses 

■ ^— ^— I I I J I I t il.i II ■ I I I ■■ i I I I I I . . .1 I II I ^mmm^.^imm' 

levy at once upon the property of the parent refusing to 
pay. No property is by the law exempted. 

2. Whenever children from other Districts are admitted 
to the School, and only charged their proportion upon the 
rate biU, they are often included in the rate bill, and their 
tuitioif collected by the Assessor the same as that of others* 
Though it is doubtful whether the Assessor's authority tp 
collect rate bills by summary process of distress and sale 
of any goods l^elongiog to persons liable for such rate bills, 
extends to the case of non-resident pupils, the cheurges 
on rate bill for tuition of such pupils will still continue a 
debt against their parents or guardians, and may doubtless 
be collected by ordinary process of law. 

3. In collecting rate bills, the Assessor should take care 
to follow strictly the directions in the law. With dUe dili- 
gence, it will rarely be found necessary to extend the time 
for ooUectioB. No extension is permitted beyond th^ 
thirty days. The amounts uncollected at the end of that 
time must be returned to the Supervisor, to be assessed 
upon the District. Section 57. 

{Sections 48 and 49.) 1. These sections now read as they 
were amended by the act approved February 15, 1859. 
2. The law has wisely empowered one ofBceri and made 
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incurred b j him as Director ; exich account shall be audited 
by the Moderator and ABsessor, and on their written order 
shall be paid out of any money provided by the District 
for snch purposes. 
Sec. 49. He shall present at each annual meeting an 
^^^^^e&timsiie o{ the erpenses necessary to be incurred duriog 
the ensuing year fer such purposes, and for payment for 
the services of any District officer ; and such amount, when 
voted by such annual meeting, shsjl be assessed aud col- 
lected in the same manner as other District taxes ; but no 
tax for these purposes shall be voted at a special meetiog, 
unless a notice of the same shall be expressed in the notice 
of such meetiog. 
i^TOtt^ Sec. 50. He shall give the prescribed notice of the sb- 
SnmMtiDgB. nual District meeting, and of all such special meetiugs as 
he shall be required to give notice of in accordance with 
the provisions of this chapter, one copy of which for each 
meeting shall be posted on the outer door of the District 
School-house, if there be one. 



it his duty to keep the School^house in good repair. He 
should see to it that the windows are properly filled with 
glass ; that the stove and pipe are in a fit condition ; that 
the desks and seats are in good repair ; that the outhouses 
are properly provided with doors, and are frequently 
cleansed; that the blackboards are kept painted, and 
everything is provided necessary for the comfort of the 
pupils and the success of the School. Under our laws, a 
great responsibility rests upon the Director, and on his 
promptitude and faithfulness depends the usefulness of the 
School. 

8. Under this amended section, the Moderator and As- 
sessor are authorized to audit and pay the Director's ac- 
count, without requiring him to wait, as under the old law, 
for the annual meeting to vote the tax, and then for its 
assessment and collection. 

4. The amendment also authorizes the payment for the 
services of any District officer. In large Districts the tax 
upon the Director's time is often large and onerous, and a 
fair compensation should be allowed him for his services. 
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Sec. 51. The Director shall draw from the Township Li- to draw 
brary the proportion of books to which his District mayJ^wST 
be entitled, and return the same to the Township Library J;JJJJ^ygJ|* 
at the expiration of three months, and shall continue toMm«- 
draw books in like manner, at the expiration of every 
three months, and to return the same as aforesaid. 

Sec, 52. He shall distribute the books drawn out by him^^^j^^*** 
to the parent#or guardians of the children of the District 
of the proper age, for the time and under the restrictions 
contained in the rules prescribed by the Board of School 
Inspectors. 

Sec. 53. He shall draw and sign all orders upon the As-gJJJ^** 
sessor for all moneys tobe disbursed by tlje District, andaijrawar. 
all warrants upon the Township Treasurer for moneys S^,^. 
raised for District purposes, or apportioned to the District 
by the Township Clerk, and present the same to the Mod- 
erator, to b^ countersigned by him. 

Sec. 54. The Director shall, also, at the end of each^*j^^j^*» 
School year, deliver to the Township Clerk, to be filed inToimsWp 
his office, a report to the Board of School Inspectors of the ^^ 
township, showing : 

1. The whole number of children belonging to the Di8-JJ«^*»«' 
trict, between the ages of four and eighteen years, accord-'****^ 
ing to the census taken as aforeeaid ; 

2. The number attending School during the year, under 
four, and also the number over eighteen years of age ; v 

3. The whole number that have attended School during 
the year ; 

4. The length of time the School has been taught during 

(Sedions 51 and 52.) In townships in which the Dis- 
trict Library system has been adopted, these sections have 
become obsolete. But in fractional Districts, lying partly 
in townships which still have Township Libraries, the Di- 
rector may continue to draw from the Township Library 
the share of books due his District. 

ft 

(Section 54.) 1. Two blanks for the Annual Beport to 
the School Inspectors are annually forwarded to each Di- 
rector through the County and Township Clerks. One of 
these he should carefully fill up as required, antl deliver 
to the Township Olerk; and the duplicate should be 
placed on file, ar.d delivered to his successor. 
24 
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the year by a qualified Teaoher, the name of each Teacher, 
the leogth of time kept by each, and the wages paid to 
each; 

5. The average length of time aeholars between four 
and eighteen years of age have attended School daring the 
year; . 

6. The amount of money received from the Township 
Treasurer, apportioned to the District by 4he Township 
Clerk ; 

7. The amount of money raised by the District, and the 
purposes for which it was raised ; 

8. The kinds of books used in the School ; 

9. Such other facts and statistics in regard to Schools, 
and the subjeot of education* as the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction shall direct. 

DISTRICT BOABD. 

Diitriet Sec. 55. The Moderator, Director and Assessor shall 
l^to i«. constitute the District Board. 

wtod^S* Sec. 56. Said Board shall, between the last Monday of 
triot, ete. September and the second Monday of October, in each 



2. The Directors' reports not only furnish the basis for 
the distribution of the Primary School Moneys, but also 
the facts upon which any sound opinion can be formed of 
the success of the School system, and of the character and 
extent of the amendments which may need to be made. 
Directors, therefore, should use the utmost care and dili- 
gence to make their reports full and correct. 

3. In fractional Districts, full annual reports are only 
to be made to the Clerk of the township in which the 
School-house is situated; and this report must embrace 
the number of children, and the statistics of the entire 
District. See sectioti 81. The number of children in any 
fractional part of the District must also be reported to the 
Clerk of the township in which such fractional part is 
situated. See section 82. 

(Section 55.) In Graded or High School Districts^ gen- 
erally called Union School Districts, the District Board, as 
provided by the law passed February, 1859, consists of siz 
Trustees. 
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year, -make out and deliver to the Sppervisor of each town- 
ship in which any part of the District is situated, a report 
in writing under their hands, of all taxes voted by the 
District during the preceding year, and of all taxes which 
said Board is authorized to impose, to be levied on the 
taxable property within the District. 

Sea 6t. The District Board may purchase, at the ©x-^«J«j ^ 
pense of the District, such School books as may be neces*pooroiui- 
sary for the use of children admitted by them to the^''*"' 
District School free of charge, and they shall include the 
amount of such purchases, a^d the amount which would 
have been payable for fuel and Teachers' wages^ by per- 
sona exempted from the payment thereof, together with 
any sums on the District rate bills, which could not be 
oollected, in their report to the Supervisor or Supervisors, 
to be assessed as aforesaid. 

Sec. 68. Said Board shall exempt from the payment of £^«mpti» 
Teachers' wages, and from providing fuel for the use of^HaSrtmT 
the District, all such persons residing therein as in their {SgJJ|*etc. 
opinion ought to be exempted, and shall certify such ex- 
emptions to the Director ; and the children of such per- 
sons shall be admitted to the District School free of charge 
during the time of such exemption. 

Sec. 69. They shall purchase or lease a site for a School- Board [iinii 
house, as shall have been designated by the District, inEb^dtlTf^ 
the corporate name thereof, and shall build, hire, or pur-^^^^^ 
chase such School-house out of the fund provided for that 
purpose, and make sale of any site or other property of 
the District, when lawfully directed by the qualified voters 
at an annual or special meeting : Promded, That the Dis- 
trict Board shall not in any case build a stone or brick 
School-house upon any site, without having first obtained 
a title in fee to the same, or a leaie for ninety-nine years ; 
and also that they shall not in any case build a frame 
School-house upon any site for which they have not a title 
in fee, or a lease for fifty years, without securing the priv- 
ilege of removing the said Sohool-honee when lawfaUy 

(Sections 57 and 58.) The District Board should exer* 
cise a wise liberality in exempting from the payment of 
Teachers' wages, Ac, those whose circumstances require 
Buch exemption. It is the high and worthy aim of our 
School system to provide a Oommon School education for 
every child in the State. None ought to be debarred from 
the School for lack of means to pay rate bills. 
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directed so to do by the qualified voters of the District, at 
any annual or special meeting. 
Bj»^^^p- Sec. 60. The District Board shall apply and pay over all 
£[4e7g.i School moneys belonging to the District, in accordance 
with the provisions of law regulating the same, as may be 
directed by the District ; bmt no School moneys appor- 
tioned to any District shall be appropriated to any other 
nse than the payment of Teachers' wages, and no part 
tiiereof shall be paid to any Teacher who shall not have 
received a certificate as required in this chapter, before 
the commencement of his School. 
^"Srtd^ ^®^* ^^* ^^^ Moderator and Director shall require of 
AiiMflMr. the Assessor, and the Assessor shall execute to the District, 
a bond in double the amount of money to come into his 
hands as such Assessor during the year, as near as the 
same can be ascertained, with two sufficient sureties, to be 
approved by the Moderator and Director, conditioned for 
tne faithful application of all moneys that shall come into 
his hands by virtue of his office. 
wh«re boBd Sec. 62. Such bond shall be lodged with the Moderator, 
M?ihlS^*and in case of any breach of the condition thereof, the 
sued, •to. Director shall cause a suit to be commenced thereon in 
the name of the District, and the money, when collected, 
shall be paid into the Township Treasury, for the use of 
the District, subject to the order of the proper District 
officers. 
^^"L^^ Z Sec. 63. Said Board shall present to the District, at each 
diabnrM. aunual meeting, a report m writing, contMuing an accurate 
™*'^' statement of sul moneys of the District received by them, 
or any of them, during the preceding year, and of the dis- 
bursements made by them, with the items of such receipts 
and disbursements. 
statAQMnt Sec. 64. Such report shall also contain a statement of all 
•te!^**'' taxes assessed upon the taxable property of the District 
during the preceding year, the purposes for which such 
taxes were assessed, and the amount assessed for each par- 
ticular purpose, and said reports shall be recorded by the 
Director in a book to be provided and kept for that 
purpose. 

{Section 60.) The practice of some Districts in employ- 
ing a Teacher, and getting him inspected some time af- 
ter commencing his School j is entirely illegal and wrong, 
being calculated to defeat the very end and purpose of all 



v 



inspection. 
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Sec. 65. The said District Board shall have the care tod fiMid to 
custody of the School-hottse and other property of the ^ o?i)i!l!te>t 
District, except so far as the same shall be specially con-P'^P®'*^^- 
. fided to the custody of the Director, including all books 
purchased for the use of pupils admitted to the School 
free of charge. 

Sec. 66. The said Board shall have power to fill, by ap- VMandM. 
pointment, any vacancy that shall occur in their own 
number, and it shall be their duty to fill such vacancy 
within ten days after its occurrence: Provided, ThsX in^toiiM. 
case said Board shall, from any cause, fail to fill such 
vacancy within the time specified, the same may be fiUed 
by election at a special School District meeting called for 
that purpose, by the qualified voters present, which meet- 
ing shall be called in the same maiuier, and be subject to 
the same regulations, as other special School District 
meetings. 



-r* 



(Section 65.) It is an almost universal custom to allow 
the use of the School*house for religious meetings, Sunday 
schools, lectures, lyceums, debating societies, and all other 
meetings ccmnected with the mental, moral or religious 
improvement of the people, and such use has uniformly 
been approved by my predecessors in this department. 
These uses of the School-house are certainly not foreign 
to the purpose of its erection. The Board should, how- 
ever, consult the general wishes of the people in granting 
this use of the public property. 

(Section 66.) 1. This section reads as amended by the ' 
act approved Feb. 15, 1859. 

The occurrence of aqy of the Ibllowii^ events will create 
a vacancy in a School District ofKce : 

First. The death of the incumbent ; 

Second. His resignation; 

Third. His removal from office ; 

Fourth. His removal from the District ; 

F^th. Hia conviction of any infamous crime ; 

Sixth. His election qt i^pointment being declared void 
by a competent tribunal ; 
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Sec. G7. If the ABsessor shall fail to give bond as is re- 
quired in this chapter, or from sickness or any other canse 
shall be unable to attend to the duty of collecting any 
District rate bill, the said Board shall appoint an acting- 
Assessor to collect the same, who shall possess all the 
powers of the District Assessor for that purpose, and shall, 
before proceeding to the collection thereof, give bond to 
the District in double the amount of money to be collected, 
in the same manner, and with the same effect as the Dis- 
trict Assessor is required to giye such bond. Every 
School District ofiSce shall become vacant upon the incnfli- 
bent ceasing te be a resident of the District for which he 
shall have been elected, or upon the happening of either 
of the events specified in section three of chapter fifteen 
of the Revised Statutes of 1846. 

TOWNSHIP BOARD OF SCHOOL INSPECTOBS. 

Sec. 68. The Inspectors elected at the annual township 
meetings, together with the Township Glerk, shall consti- 
tute the Township Board of School Inspectors ; and the 
Inspector eleoted at the annual township meetii^, having 
the shortest time to serve, shall be Ohairman of said 
Board, and the said Township Clerk shall be the Clerk 
thereof. 

Sec. 69. The Ohairmim of said Board shall be the Treas- 
urer thereof, and shall give bond to the township in double 
the amount of library moneys to come into his hands dur- 
ing his term of office, as near as the same can be ascer- 
tained, with two sufficient sureties, to be approved by the 
Township Clerk, conditioned for the faithful appropriation 
of all moneys that may come into his hands by virtue of 
his office. 

Sec. 70. Said bond shall be filed with the Township 
Olerk, and in case of the non-fulfillment thereof, said Clerk 



Seventh. His neglect to file his acceptance of office, ot 
to give or renew any official bond, accordmg to la^* 
(Oompiled Laws, Chap. 11, Sec. 8, p. 219.) 

2. In cfeuse the Board fail to fill the vacancy, it is to be 
filled by an election by the qualified voters present at a 
special meeting called for that purpose. This amendment 
superseded section 9$, which provided that the Inspectors 
should fill vacancy in case the District Board failed to do 
so within ten days. 
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shall caQse a Buit to be commenced thereon, and the moneys 
collected in such suit shall be paid into the Township 
Treasury for the benefit of the Township Library. 

Sec. 71. The Inspectors shall divide the township i^^toj^^^*^ 
such number of School Districts as may from time to time^ 
be necessary, which Districts they shiJl number, and they 
may regulate and alter the boundaries of the same as cir* 
cumstanoes shall render proper ; but no District shall con- 2 D^tvUM, 
tain more than nine sections of land, and each District ^'^^ * 
shall be composed of contiguous territory, and be in as 
compact a form as may be ; but no land snail be taxed for 
buildiDg a School-house, unless some portion of every legal 
subdivision of said land shall be within two and one-half 
miles of said School-house site* 



{Section 71.) 1. This power to establish and change th0 
boundaries of School Districts is a most important one, 
and on its wise and careful exercise the success and weU* 
being of the / School system often depends. It is coming 
to be more and more seen cthat it. would have been better 
if tiie townships had never been divided into independent 
Districts, but thi^t each township had remained a general 
Bisttict, with a Towmdiip School Board, who should have 
established and maintained a sufficient number of Schools 
to accommodate the various parts of the township, and 
with perhaps a single local Director to aid in the care of 
each School. 

The main errors committed in the division o^ the town- 
ships have been the multiplioation of smidl Districts, too 
feeble to maintain a good School, and the unnecessary in- 
crease of fractional Districts, which have always proved a 
fruitful source of error and trouble. 

2. " Whenever a School District is divided, each of the 
Districts formed from it has a right, in making its annual 
report, to embrace the time a School was taught between 
the commencement of the School year, and the time the 
division was made, and to add thereto the time a School 
has been taught in said District subsequently to the 
division. If each District, reckoning time thus, is enabled 
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JJJJJJ^^ Sec. 72. They may attach to a School Di&trict any par- 
otfltriet, ^ son rcsidiDg in the township, and not in any organized 
uSL^xt^' District, at his request ; and for all District purposes, ex« 
2jgjJ *■ cept raising a tax for building a School-house, such person 
<MUMi- shall be considered as residing in such District ; but when 
set off. to a new District, no sum shall be raised for such 
person as his proportion to the District property. 
gvMton Sec. 73. The Inspectors shall i^ply for and receive from 
uidftJ^pM- the Township Treasurer all moneys appropriated for the 



to report a School taught three months or more, by quali- 
fied Teachers, each is entitled to draw public naoney. 

3. ''In the distribution of School moneys to said Dis- 
tricts, the same sum should be apportioned to the two, 
that the original District would have been entitled to 
receive h€td there been no division. This sum should be 
divided between them according to the rules of justice and 
equity. If the division of a District takes place immedi- 
ately after the oommenoement of a School year, and before 
a Schod has been opjsned, the pubUc money should be ap- 
portioned to the new Dlstnota in proporticm to the number 
of Bchcdars within the legal ages residing in each of theni 
at the time of the division. But if the divieion is mad^ &t 
the close of tiie winter School, and two-thirds (more or 
less) of the public money has beiBn epportioned to said 
School, in which both of the Districts were entitled to 
share equitably^ the remaining pne-third should be appo^ 
tioned in proportion to the jaumber of children within the 
legal ages in the Districts at the time the division is 
made*'' 

4. The law for Graded or ^ High Schools, passed Febru- 
aryj 1859, provides that several Districts may unite in cer- 
tain oases witiiout the action of the Inspectors. In those 
ca»es the united Disteict need not be limited to nine sec- 
ti<ms of land* 

{SeoHon 73,) 1. The Library Moneys include whatever 
may be voted from the two mill tax annually, at the town- 
ship elections, as provided by section 107, and the moneys 
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Township Library of tbeir township, and shall purchase pri»teu. 
the books, and procure the necessary appendages for the n^ "**" 
Township Library, and make such rules for the regulation 
thereof, and the preservation of the books contained in it, 
as they may deem proper. 

received from fines, penalties, forfeited recognizances, &c., . 
from the County Treasurer. The Inspectors should apply 
to the County Treasurer between the fifth and tenth of 
April each year, for the money from such fines, &c. Were 
the Boards of Supervisors, and other officers charged with 
this matter, careful to see that these fines and penalties 
were paid over by those collecting them, and forfeited 
recognizances were prosecuted, many thousands of dollars 
would annually accrue to the Library fund that are now lost. 

2. Wherever the Township Library has been divided 
into District Libraries, under the law providing for such 
division, the Inspectors should annually apportion the Li- 
brary moneys to the Districts, to be expended by the 
District Boards for books. 

3. This authority to select books for the Township Li- 
braries is one of the greatest importance, and should be 
exercised with the utmost care and circumspection. Good 
books are great blessings. They are the cheapest tod 
most efficient educational agencies known ; and the School 
Library is justly esteemed a needful and valuable auxiliary 
to our Public School system. Care should be taken to 
select, to a considerable extent, such books as will prove 
interesting and instructive to the young, from ten to 
twenty years of age. Let the taste for reading good books 
once be strongly established, and our pupils will not only 
use the Library, but will go beyond that, and seek to sup- 
ply themselves, even at their own expense, with the means 
of gratifying their appetite for learning. 

4. The Inspectors will hereafter be aided in this delicate 
and important task by the lists of books selected by the 
State Board of Education. 

25 
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•M oTi^ Sec. 74. They shall appoint one of their number to visit 
nomiMrto cach Sdiool in the township having a qualified Teacher, at 
s£»u. ^^^t once in each School term in which a School is taught^ 
who shall inquire into the condition of such Schools, ex- 
amine the scholars, and give such advice to both Teachers 
and pupils as he may think beneficiaL 

Mstawt off ^®^* *^^* When a new District is formed, in whole or in 
•Btittoitoapart, from one or 'more Districts possessed of a School- 
^*pro^' house, or entitled tx) other property, the Inspectors, at the 
•rtj. time of forming such new District, or as socm thereafter as 
may be, shall ascertain and determine the amount jostly 
due to such new District, from any District out of which 
it may have been in whole or in part formed, as the pro- 
portion of such new District of the value of the School* 
house aiui other property belonging to the former District 
at the time of such division. And whenever, by the di- 
vision of any District, the School-house, or site thereof, 
. shall no longer be conveniently located for School puri)08e8, 
and shall not be desired for use by the new District in 
iSS^' which it may be situated, the School Inspectors of the 
^T^Spnij. township in which such School-house ana site shall be 
Ibcated, may advertise and sell the same, and apportion 
the proceeds of audi sale among the various parts into 
which the original District may have been divided. 

(Bection 74.) 1. Scarcely any other measure could be 
adopted that would add so much to the value and efficiency 
of the Schools as that of a regular and* wise system of io' 
spection. Much might be accomplished under our present 
system, if the people were careful to select well qualified 
Inspectors, and the Inspectors would comply rigidly with 
the requirements of this section. 

2. Inspectors are entitled to pay for the time spent in 
visiting Schools, at the same rate as when engaged in at- 
tending meetings of the Board. 

3. At their first meeting each year, the Board of Inspec- 
tors should appoint one of their number as Yisitor. The 
Visitor should, at as early a day as practicable, arrange 
for his visits, appointing the time for each School. ^' 
would be well if an entire day could be devoted to each 
School — the forenoon being spent in witnessing the ordi- 
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Sec. 76. Such proportion shall be ascertained and de-Howpropor. 
termined according to the valne of the taxable property a^r^£U. 
of the respective parts of such former District at the time 
of the division, by the best evidence in the power of the 
Inspectors ; and such amount of any debt due from the 
former District, which would have been a charge upon the 
new, had it remained in the former District, shall be de- 
ducted from such proportion : Provided^ That no real es- 
tate thus set off, and which shall not have been taxed for 
the purchase or building of such School house, shall be 
entitled to any portion thereof, nor be taken into account 
in such division of District property. 

Sec. 77. The amount of such proportion, when so ascer- Pvoportton 
tained and determined, shall be certified by the Township a^dto s«r 
Clerk to the Supervisor of the Township, whose duty H SJJ^aSjoi. 
shall be to assess the same upon the taxable property of e^of. 
the District retaining the School-house or other property 
'■ ■ I > 1 1 1 1. 1 ■■ .. I ■■ .. ..Ill 1.. ^ — . II. ■ ■ .. - ■ . 

nary course of instruction, and the afternoon in a public 
examination of the scholars. The District Board and pa- 
rents should be invited to be present. 

It is to be hoped that a system of County School In 
specters, or Superintendents, will soon be adopted in our 
law. 

{Secticm 75.) 1. This section was amended by the act 
passed Feb. 15, 1859, by the addition of the last clause. 
In the enlargement of Districts, iot the ' purpose of estab- 
lishing larger and better Schools, it sometimes occurs that 
an old District is entirely destroyed, its entire territory 
going to swell the extent of two or more adjoining Dis- 
tricts. The law was found defective in not authorizing 
the sale of the old District property, when neither of the 
new Districts wished to retain it. This amendment will 
cover all such cases. 

2. When part of a District possessed of a School-house 
or other property, is set off to another District possessing 
a School-house, the part set off is not entitled to receive 
any share of the District property ; what it loses in the 
old District being counted as made up by what it gains in 
the new. 
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of the former District, in the same manner as if the same 
had been anthorized by a Tote of snch District, and the 
money so assessed shall be placed to the credit of the 
taxable property taken from the former District, and shall 
be in reduction of any tax imposed in the new District on 
said taxable property for School District pnrposes* 
wftfn ftp. Sec. 78. When collected, such amount shall bo paid over 
SStoeuSTtoto the Assessor of the new District, to be applied to the 
Hpftido'er. ^g^ thereof, in the same manner, under the direction of 
its proper officers, as if snch sum had been voted and 
raised by said District for building a School-house, or other 
District purposes. 
B«portfrom Scc. ^9. Between the first and fifteenth day^ of October 
toKwn^pin each year, the Inspectors shall make out and deliver to 
••^ the Township Clerk duplicate reports to the County Clerk, 
setting forth the whole number of Districts in their town- 
ships, the amount of money raised and received for the 
Township Library, together with the several particulars 
set forth in the reports of the School Directors for the 
preceding year. 
Sec. 80. The Board of Inspectors, before making their 

{Section 79.) 1. The necessary blanks for the Reports 
required by this section are annually forwarded to the 
proper officers. Three of these blanks are sent to each 
Township Clerk — two for the duplicate copies to be de- 
livered to the County Clerks, and one to be filed in the 
office of the Township Clerk fdr^the use of the Board and 
their successors. 

2. The facts and statements for the Inspectors' reports 
are to be derived mainly from the annual reports of the 
District Directors, required by section 54. Should these 
reports be deficient in any particulars, or incorrect, the 
Inspectors are not authorized to correct them, except in 
the single case provided for in section 80. They may, 
however, and should, where time will permit, notify the 
Director of the deficiency or error, and get the same cor- 
rected. 

(Section 8€.) 1. The month in this section must be nn* 
derstood to embrace twenty-six work days, though the 
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annual report to the County Clerk, ahall examine the SSEIm* 
record of Teachers to whom certificates have been given >»•« 
by them, and if in any SchQol District a School shall not^[ii 
have been taught for three months daring the preceding •*•* 
School year by a qualified Teacher, no part of the public 
money shall be distributed to such District, although the 
report from such District shall set forth that a School has 
been so taught ; and it shall be the duty of the Board to 
certify the facts in relation to any such District in their 
reports to the County Clerk. 

Sec. 81. Whenever it shall be necessary or convenient FormfttkNi 
to form a District from two or more adjoining townships, S[ S!?2?*' 
the Inspectors, or a majority of them, of each of such ad-JJ^ '*'■• 

4*oining townships, may form such District, and direct which 
i?ownship Clerk shall make and deliver the notice of the 
formation of the same to a taxable inhabitant thereof, and 
may regulate and alter such District as circumstances may 
render necessary. The Director of such District shall to wkMMt. 
make his annual report to the Clerk of the Township in^d«. 
which the School-house is situated. # 

Sec. 82. The Director of every District formed as provi-iMr«ei« t» 
ded in the preceding section, shall also report to the Clerk Me^h^im. 
of each Township in which the District is in part situated, "^^- 
the number of children between the ages of four and 
eighteen years in that part of the District lying in such 
township, and books shall be drawn from the Library of . 
each Township for the use of such District ; but the Dis- 
trict shall have access to but one such Library at the same 
time, and the said Inspectors shall establish the order in 
which books shall be drawn from each Township Library. 

vacant Saturdays, or Saturday afternoons, or regular holi- 
days allowed the Teacber, may be counted in. 

2. No Teacher is to be regarded as a qualified Teacher 
who did not hold a certificate at t|ie time of commencing 
School. 

(Section 81.) 1. Whenever the Inspectors of two or more 
Townships meet to form or alter the boundaries of Dis- 
tricts, a majority of each Board is necessary to a decision. 
A simple majority of the joint Boards is not sufi^cient. 

2. The provisions for the annual reports of the Directors 
of Fractional Districts, demand especial attention. The 
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cord all their proceedings, inclading the names of Teach- 
ers to whom certificates shall have been given, with the 
date of- each certificate, and the name of each Teacher 
whose certificate shall have been annulled, with the date 
of snch annulment 

Sec. 97. On receiving notice from the County Treasurer 
of the amount of School moneys apportioned to his town- 
ship, he shall apportion the same amongst the several Dis- 
tricts therein entitled to the same, in proportion to the 
number of children in each between the ages of four and 
eighteen years, as the same shall be shown by the annual 
report of the Director of each District for the School year 
last closed. 

Sec* 98. Said Clerk shall also apportion^ in like manner, 
on receiving notice of the amount from the Township Treas- 
urer, all moneys raised by township tax, or received from 
other sources for the support of Schools, and in all cases 
make out and deliver to the Township Treasurer a written 
statement of the number of children in each District draw- 
ing money, and the amount apportioned to each District, 
and record the apportionment in his office. 

Sec. 99. He shall receive and keep all reports to the In- 
spectors from the Directors of the several School Districts 
in his township, and all the books and papers belonging to 
the Inspectors, and file such papers in%is office. 

Sec. 100. He shall receive all such communications as 
may be transmitted to him by the Superintendent of Pufc- 



(Section 97.) The Districts entitled to public moneys are 
those which have had a School taught by a " qualified 
Teacher " for three months during the preceding School 
year. No money should be apportioned to others. 

(Section 98.) 1. The money raised by the township tax 
of two mills on each dollar of taxable property, is, by the 
law of 1859, (see section 107,) to be apportioned to the Dis- 
tricts in which it was raised. If any part of said tax was ap- 
propriated for District Libraries, the Olerk should appor- 
tion such part to the several Districts on the same basis on 
which he apportion^ the Primary School moneys. 

2. For directions for apportioning School moneys in the 

case of Fractional Districts, see Notes on sections 141 and 
142. 
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lie iDstrnctioD, and dispose of the same in the manner di-neMfons 
rected therein. ^undSSH' 

Sec. 101. He shall transmit to the County Clerk all snchTo innnoit 
reports as may be delivered to him for that purpose by the JSj^rt!**"' 
Inspectors, within the time limited in this chapter. 

Sec. 102. Bach Township Clerk shall cause a map to be i^ make 
made of his township, showing by distinct lines thereon Siv.**'^**" 
the boundaries oi each School District, and parts of School 
Districts therein, and shall regularly number the same 
thereon as established by the Inspectors. 

Sec. 103. One copy of such map shall be filed by the said^o aie oopj 
Clerk in his office, and one other copy he shall file withSliJJSJ'eSJy 
the Supervisor of the township; and within one month a^f"^®'^* 
after any division or alteration of a District, or the organ- 
issation of a new one in his township, the said Clerk shall 
file a new map and copy thereof as aforesaid, showing the 

same. 

Sec. 104. The Clerk shall also certify to the Supervisor to certify 
the amount to be assessed upon the taxable property of b^^ueetod 
any School District retaiaing the District School-house or o?a^iJl^ 
other property, on the division of the District, as the same 
shall have been determined by the Inspectors, and he shall 
also certify the same to the Director of such District, and 
to the Director of the District entitled thereto. 

Sec* 105. Said CJiirk shall also be the Township Libra-aerktobe 
rian, and as such, shall have the custody of the Township"**'*'**^ 
Library ; and he shall do and execute all such other acts 
and things pertaining to his office, as may be required of 
him by the Inspectors. 

OF TAXES FOB SCHOOL PURPOSES. 

Sec. 106. It shall be the dujby of the Supervisor pf tbeABMisment 
township to assess the taxes voted by every School Dis-J5n«JtI«B 
trict in his township, and also all other taxes provided for*»'*»^<^ 
in this chapter, chargeable against such District or town-*"^**'' 
ship, upon the taxable property of the District or town- 
ship respectively, and to place the same on the township 
assessment roll in the column for School taxes, and the same 
shall be collected and returned by the Township Treasurer, 
in the same manner and for the same compensation aa town- 
ship ta^es. 

{Section 106.) Serious errors have sometimes occurred 
in the assessment of taxes upon Fractional Districts. For 
Directions for assessing taxes upon such Districts, see sec- 
tion 84 and Notes. 
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A-iewment. gee. 107. TJio Sapervisor shall also assess upon the tax- 
able property of his township two mills upon each dollar 
of the valuation thereof, in each year, and so much of the 
same as the qualified electors of said township shall decide 
by a majority vote, at the annual township meeting, shall 
S*bi*SftSl? ^^ applied to the purchase of books for the District or 
mined bj*'' Towuship Libraries, accordiug to the provisions of law, and 
^^^^' the remainder shall belong to the Districts in which it 
was raised for the support of Schools therein, and s^ mon- 
eys collected, by virtue of this act, on any proi)erty not in 
any organized School District of said township, shall be 
How Appor. apportioned to the several School Districts of said town- 
^ ' wip, in the same manner as the Primary School f and is now 
apportioned. 

(Section 107.) 1. This section was materially modified 
by the act amending certain sections of the Primeury School 
Law, approved February 15, 1859. It is not optional with 
** the Supervisors to assess this tax. They are liable to each 

District for its share of the tax, for any neglect or failure 
to assess it. 

The one mill tax was raised to a two mill tax on the con- 
sideration that a District tax of a doUAr for each scholar 
should be abolished. No more money will need to be raised 
for the support of Schools than before ; it will only be 
raised in a simpler, and, it is believed, an easier way. In* 
stead of coming through a District tax or rate bill, it will 
be raised at once by township tax. 

It was believed that this tax would nearly relieve the 
Schools from the evil e£fects of rate bills, which have ao 
often broken up the Schools and annually prevented thou- 
sands of children from enjoying the opportunities for edn- 
cation. 

2. Annually at the town meetings the voters are to be 
called upon to say how much of this tax shall go to the 
support of Libraries. It is to be hoped that this feature 
of the law will be changed, and some stated proportion ot 
the tax set apart by law to support the Libraries. 

3. The money raised by the two mill tax is not to be ap' 
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Sec. 108. The Supervisor, on delivery of the warrant for ^^*3J5* 
the collection of taxes to the Township Treasurer, shall ered to 
also deliver to said Treasurer, a written statement of the wfth to- 
amount of School and Library taxes, the amount raised for §j°^*«j^ 
District purposes on the taxable property of each District 
in the township, the amount belonging to any new District 
on the division of the former District, and the names of all 
persons having judgments assessed under the provisions of 
this chapter upon the taxable property of any District, 
with the amount payable to [each] such person on account 
thereof. 

Sec. 109. The Township Treasurer shall retain in tisg^JJ^ 
hands, out of the moneys collected b^ him, after deducting ed br'tiMiI 
the amount of the tax for township expenses, the f au ]*/5'i|'*^. 
amount of the School tax on the assessment roll, and hold '«^^i •^ 
the same subject to the warrant of the proper District offi- 
cers, to the order of the School Inspectors, or of the per- 
sons entitled thereto. 

M ■! ■ ^ I I ■ ■ H I. ■ ^ ■ ■■■■■» ■■^■■^^»^— ■■ ^l.l ^»1» ■■ I ■» M ■ ■ ■ .. ■■■— »■■»■■■■■ I ■■ ■■ ■■ ^ ■ .— ^— ^.^ 

portioned, like that formerly raised by the one mill taa&, to 
the Districts in proportion to the number of scholars in 
each, but the amount raised upon the property of any Dis- 
trict shall all be ^portioned again to said District. So 
much of the tax as shall have been raised upon property not 
included in any organized District, (see section 71,) shall • 
be apportioned to all the Districts in proportion to the 
number of children between the ages of 4 and 18 years in 
each. 

4. The Library money when distributed to the Districts 
is to be apportioned in proportion to the number of chil- 
dren of legal School ages, in each. See " District School 
Libraries.^' 

5. For mode of apportioning money to Fractional Dis- 
tricts, see section 141. 

6. Money raised from the two mill tax is public money, 
and can only be used for the payment of the wages of 
" qualified Teachers." 

(Bedims 109 and 110.) For directions in regard to mo- 
neys belonging to Fractional Districts, see sections 141 
and 142. 



i 
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»)wn«ijip Sec, 110. Said Treaetirer shall, from time to time, apply 
•ppijtooo to the county treasurer for all School and Library mooeys 
MeyB*et«! t>eloDging to his township, or the Districts thereof; and 
on receipt of the moneys to be apportioned to the Districts, 
he shall notify the Township Clerk of the amount to be ap- 
portioned. 

CERTAIN DUTIES OF THE COUNTT CLEBK. 

Siei???iid* ^®^' ^^■^' ^^ ^^^^^ ^® *^® ^^^y ^^ ®*^^ county clerk to re- 
dispose of ceive all such communications as may be directed to him by 
tk^rf?^ the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and dispose of 
Bj^erinten. ^j^q game iu the manner directed by said Superintendent. 
Co. eiOTk to Sec. 112. The clerk of each county shall, immediately 
5Sint'Srnt after receiving the annual reports of the several boards of 
School Inspectors, transmit to the Superintendent of Pab- 
lie Instruction one of the duplicate reports of each of the 
said several Boards, and the other he shall file in his office ; 
and on receiving notice from the Superintendent of the 
MotiMof amount of moneys apportioned to the several townships in 
^^p^°'his county, he shall file the same in his office, and forthwith 
tioiMd. deliver a copy thereof to the county treasurer. 
Sec. 113. [This section has been repealed.] 



LIBBABIES. 

bfJ^teia ^®^' ^^^* '^ Township Library shall be maintained in 
«d kT^acV' each organ'zed township in this State, which shall be the 
*^Mhip property of the township, and the parents and guardians 
of all children therein, between the ages of four and 
eighteen years, shall be permitted to use books from such 
Library without charge, being responsible to the township 
for the safe return thereof, and for any injury done thereto, 
according to such rules and regulations as are or may be 
established by the Board of School Inspectors of the town- 
ship. 
toS^*Snw S®^- ll^' The books in such Library shall, once in three 
mmt^^a mouths, bc distributed by the Township Librarian among 
nitaraed^bjthe scvcral School Districts of the township, in proportion 
™'^**'*- to the number of children in each between the ages afore- 
said, as the same shall appear by the last report of the Di- 

(Section 114.) The District Library Law (see 1st sec- 
tion. District School Libraries,) enacted in February, 1859, 
modifies the force of this section so that it is no longer 
obligatory upon those townships having District Libraries 
to maintain a Township Library. 
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rBctor thereof, and said books shall be drawn and returned 
by the several Directors for their respective Districts. 

Sec. 116. The clear proceeds of all fines for any breach prooce^s of 
of the penal laws of this State, and for penalties, or npon SVpp«'** 
any recognizances in criminal proceedings, and all eqniva-^n*^ ^f 
lents for exemption from military duty, when collected in w »^^^- 
any county, ani paid into the county treasnrv, together fo^piSJSJuw 
with all moneys heretofore collected and paid into said •^ w»^- 
treasury, on account of such fines or equivalents, and not 
already apportioned, shall be apportioned by the county 
treasurer, between the first and tenth days of April in 
each year, among the several townships in the county, ac- 
cording to the number of children therein, between the 
ages 01 four and eighteen years, as shown by the last an- 
nual statement of the county clerk on file in his office ; 
which money shall be applied to the purchase of books for 
the Township Library, and for no other purpose. 

Sec. 117. In each District in which a District Library Df^ttot to 
has been established, the Director shall, as the Librarian ^Jj*^/a,^ 
of the District, distribute the books therein to the children wot library 
of his District of proper age, and shall collect from the ^^^'ibr 
parents or guardians of such children, all such damages as ff^^i^ 
they may respectively become liable to pay on account of boiwwrfngto 
any injury done to, or loss of, or neglect to return any of S^' "" 
such books, or any books belonging to the Township Li- 
brary, pursuant to such rules and regulations as shall be 
prescribed by the Board of School Inspectors^ 

Sec. 118. If such damages shall have occurred by reason BamagM to 
of any injury to, or loss of, or neglect to return any books JSKtia**^ 
belonging to the Township Library, the;]r shall be collected an^wpiio*, 
in the name of the township, and paid into the Township 
Treasury for the benefit of such Township Library, and if 

*W^— I " I « I I ■ I I— »i«».«— — — iW»«»i^«»»— ». II ,m I .1 ■■■! I I I I II II— l^lH 

{Sections 115 and 116.) 1. For limitations of section 115, 
see section 143 ; and also in case of Fractional Districts, 
sections 82 and 88. 

2. In case a township had adopted the District Library, 
system, the moneys received from fines, Ac, is to be {^[^por* 
tioned to the Districts and parts of Districts, severally. 

(Sections 117 and 118.) All of these sections that relates 
to District Libraries, is rendered obsolete and void by the 
later law of 1859. That which relates to Township Libra- 
ries is still in force^ 

an 
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the same shall have accrued by reason of any injury to, or 
loss of, or neglect to retnrn any books belonging to the 
District Library, the same shall oe collected in the name of 
the Districti for the benefit of the District Library. 

PIBTBXBnnON OF THl IBTCOMB OF TELE 80HOOL FTTHP. 

iBtefMtof Sec. 119. The interest of the Primary School Fund shall 
tobTfiilSube distributed on the first Monday of May, or as soon 
kat0d. thereafter as is practicable, in ea«^h year, for the sapport 
of Primary Schools in the several townships in this State, 
from which reports have been received by the Snperin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, in accordance with the pro* 
visions of this chapter, for the School year last closed, in 
Fiftyabit to proportion to the number of children in such townships, 
m raTwZr^ between the ages of four and eighteen years ; and uie 
SommIl^^ same shall be payable on the warrant of the Auditor Gen- 
eral to the Treasurers of the several counties. 
«to5S"?«J Sec. 120. The several County Treasurers shall apply for 
monejs aod aud roceivo such moneys as shall have been apportioned 
Qfl^c'i^'^ to their respective counties, when the same shall become 
^^"^^p- due ; and each of said Treasurers shall immediatel^r gire 
notice to the Treasurer and Clerk of each township in his 
county, of the amount of School moneys apportioned to 
his township, and shall hold the same subject to the order 
of the Township Treasurer. 
Sec. 121. [This section has been repealed.] 
jostieat to Soc. 122« Justices of the Peace shall have jurisdiction in 
«e^ k^' all cases of assumpsit, debt, covenant, and trespass on the 
^[^ case against School Districts, when the amount claimed, or 
matter in controversy shall not exceed one hundred dol- 
lars, and the parties shall have the same right of appeal as 
in other cases. 
Suit K»UMt Sec. 123. When auy suit shall be brought against a 
«lmmMMd. School District, it shall be commenced by summons, a copf 
of which shall be left with the Assessor of the District, at 
iib«xMn. ^^^^ eight days before the return day thereof, 
tiootoi^ra* Sec. 124r. No execution shall issue on any judgment 
^iQit di«- against a School District, nor shall any suit be brought 

I 11 '■ .-I I I ■ .11 . r I I. , ■ I 1^ I ■ . ■ I I . . I , l i I , .1 I ■ .. I. ■ J I I I *" 

{8ection8,tl9 aiui 12Q.) No township can share in this 
distribution unless it has made the requisite annual report; 
and no District that has not had a School taught therein 
by a qualified Teacher for three months during the School 
year last closed. 
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thereon, but the same shall be oolleoted in the manner 
prescribed in this chapter. 

Sea 125. Whenever any final judgment shall be obtained J"*^;*^ 
against a School District, if the same shall not be removed t^ct ^ b» 
to any other court, the assessor of the District shall cer- SpSSjiJa? 
tify to the Supervisor of the township, and to the Director *^ **»"^- 
of the District, the date and amount of such judgment, with 
the name of the person in whose favor the same was ren- 
dered, and if the judgment shall be removed to another 
court, the Assessor shall certify the same as aforesaid, im- 
mediately after the final determination thereof against the 
District. 

Sec. 126. If the Assessor shall fail to certify the judgment JJ-J***** 
as required in the preceding section, it shall be lawful for tdr,%^' 
the party obtaining the same, his executors, administrators SJ^^JaJJ; 
or assigns, to file with the Supervisor the certificate ofiw^« 
the justice or clerk of the court rendering the judgment/ 
showing the facts which should have been certified by the ' 
Assessor. 

Sec. 127. If the District against whom any such judgment if 41.1,1^1. 
shall be rendered, is situated in part in two or more town- towMhijr' 
ships, a certificate thereof shall be delivered as aforesaid Jf'??"*^ 
to the Supervisor of each township in which such District to aapeirli- 
is in part situated. ■•' ""^ •••^ 

Sec. 128. The Supervisor or Supervisors receiving either super»i«wi 
of the certificates of a judgment as aforesaid, shall proceed i^ou"!t«rr 
to asse8$ the amount thereof, with interest from the date of j^^^k^^q^ 
the judgment to the time when the warrant for the colIec-Mt; how' 
tion thereof will expire, upon the taxable property of the JJ^'^JliJm. 
District, placing the same on the next township assessment •^^ 
roll, in the column for School taxes, and the same proceed- 
ings shall be had, and the same shall be collected and re- 
turned in the same manner as other Distriet taxes. 

PSH ALTIES AND LLLBILITIBS. 

Sec. 129. Every taxable inhabitant receiving the notice Pmaiiij; «» 
mentioned in the first and second sections of this chapter, ?« 2r»i!*5^ 
who shall neglect or refuse duly to serve and* return stich JJj^^' *"* 
notice, and every Chairman of the first District meeting in etc* "*' 
any District, who shall willfully neglect or refuse to per- 
form the duties enjoined on him in this chapter, shall res- 
pectively forfeit the sum of five dollars. 

Sec. 130. Every person duly elected to the office of Mod-p»i>»ity«« 
erator. Director or Assessor of a School District, who shall wilornS.* 
neglect or refuse, without sufficient cause, to accept such *••*»•*• 
office and serve therein, or who, having entered upon the 
duties of his office, shall neglect or refuse to perform any 
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duty required of him by virtne of his office, shall forfeit thd 
sum of ten dollars. 
Jjjjg^ Sec. 181. Every person duly elected or appointed a 
not qiukU School Inspcctor, who shall neglect or refase, without snffi* 
£^^dii^cient cause, to qualify and serve as such, or who, having 
entered upon the duties of his office, shall neglect or refuse 
to perform any duty required of him by virtue of his of- 
fice, shall forfeit the sum of ten dollars. 
ItSwi^ Sec. 182. If any Board of School Inspectors shall neglect 
iM^s li* or refuse to make and deliver to the township clerk their 
li^ ' '^'' annual report to the county clerk, as required in this chap* 
ter, within the time limited therefor, they shall be liable 
to pay the fall amount of money lost by their failure, with 
interest thereon, to be recovered by the Township Treas- 
urer in the name of the township, in an action of debt, or 
on the case. [See section 79.] 
*2°JJp Sec. 188. If any townshii) clerk shall neglect or refuse 
iMtiag to to transmit the report mentioned in the preceding section, 
JSMlbii to the county clert, as required in this chapter, he shall 
j^amount \^q liable to pay the full amount lost by such neglect or re- 
fusal, with interest thereon, to be recovered in the manner 
specified in the preceding section. 
€». dark Scc. 134. Bvory county clerk who shall neglect or refuse 
SrSSS^fn. to transmit the report required in this chapter, to be made 
SSSt'Sr**'^^ him to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, within 
wDMimitoit the time therefor limited^ shall be liable to pay to each 
township the full amount which such township, or any 
School District therein, shall lose by such neglect or refu- 
sal, with interest thereon, to be recovered in the manner 
specified in the last two preceding sections. 

USSm^' ^®^* ^^^* ^^ *^® moneys collected or received by any 
•wuitS**" township treasurer under the provisions of either of the 
Sjjff^ three last preceding sections, shall be apportioned and 
distributed to the School Districts entitled thereto, in the^ 
same manner, and in the same proportion, that the moneys 
lost by any neglect or refusal therein mentioned would, 
according to the provisions of this chapter, have been ap- 
portioned and distributed. 
Sec. 136. The Township Board of each township shall 

The following decisions of courts, copied from page 4Mr 
School Laws, published by Hon. Francis W. Shearman^ 
Superintendent in 1852, will throw light upon the sections 
relating to penalties : 

Officers required by law to exercise their judgments, are 
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have power, and is hereby required, to remove from office, R««o^»ijcj 
Bpon satisfaotory proof, after at least five days' notice to ^^JEfof 
the party implicated, any District officer or School Inspec-"**^* 
tar who shall have illegally nsed or disposed of any ot the 
public moneys entrusted to his charge, 

' I ' I I I II ■ I ■ I ■ ■ I ■ > 1 1 I , I I ii ' 1 1 I I I, 

not answerable for mistakes of law, or mere errors of judg- 
ment, without any fraud or malice*-^— cTenHn^ vs. , Wdidront 
11th Johnson^s B§port8f 114. 

A public officer who is required by law to act in certain 
cases, according to his judgment or opinion, and subject to 
penalties for his neglect, is not liable to a party for an 
omission arising from a mistake or want of skill, if acting 
in good faith. — Seaman vs. Paten, 2d Gainers Beports, 312. 

But an officer entrusted by the common law or by stat- 
ute, is liable to an action for negligence in the performanoe 
of his trust, or for fravd or neglect in the execution of his 
offioe.'^-fTenner vs. JdUffe, 9 John. Bep. 381. 

The collector or other officer who executes process, has 
peculiar protection. He is protected, although the court 
or officer issuing such process have not, in fact, juris- 
diction of the case ; if, on the face of the process, it ap- 
pears that such court or officer had jurisdiction of the svb- 
je(A-matteTy and nothing appears in such process to apprise 
the officer but that there was jurisdiction of the person of 
the party affected by the process. — Savacod vs. Boughto$tj 
5 WendeWa Reports, 170.— [JV. 7. Dec. 

In a decision of the Supreme Court of New Yotk, (5 
Wenddl, p. 234,) the Court said : ^ 

^'It will be observed that thes6 cases do not go upon the 
ground that the claim by an individual to be a public offi- 
cer, and by acting as such, is merely j^nma facie evidence i 
that he is an officer dt jure, (of i*ight,) but the principle 
they establish is this : that ati individual coming into office 
by color of an election or appointment, is an officer defo/cto, 
(in fact,) and his acts in relation to the public, or third per- 
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MISCBLLAKEOUS PBOYISIONS BBLATINQ TO PBIHABY SCHOOLS. 

'"TlTtax. ^®*'' ^^*^* ^^y perBOii paying taxes in a School District 
STL"! utriot in which he does sot reside, may send scholars to any Dis- 
tSi!»?,°lBd trict School therein, and such jserson shally for that piu> 
^2^1^ pose, have and enjoy all the rights and privileges of a 
resident of such District, except the right of voting therein, 
and shall be rated therein for Teachers' wages and fuel, 
and in the census of such District, and the apportionment 
of moneys from the School fund, scholars so sent, and gen- 
erally attending such School, shall be considered as be- 
'w'***- longing to snch District: Provided, That a majority of the 
qualified voters attending at any regular meeting in the 
District in which snch person resides, shall have deter- 
mined that no School shall be taught in said District for 
the year : Or provided further^ That such persons shall 
not reside in any organized School District. 
wktBdto- Sec. 188. Whenever any portion of a School District 
m!iM^ls^ Bl^all be set off and annexed to any other District, or organ- 
mmtdiSi ^^®^ ^^*^ ^ ^®^ ^^®» after a tax for District purposes other 
aoteoiicet- than the payment of any debts of the District shall have 
«i^bow tax 1^^^^ levied upon the taxable property thereof, but not 
Miftjl^por. oollected, such tax shall be collected in the same manner 
as if no part of such District had been set off, and the said 
former District, and the District to which the portion so 
set off may be annexed, or the new District organized from 
such portion, shall each be entitled to such proportion of 
sedd tax as the amount of taxable property in each part 
thereof bears to the whole amount of taxable property on 
which such tax is levied, 
gj'tetto ^ See. 139. For the purpose of apportioning the income of 
uiiaSh* ^^ Primary School Fund among the several townships, a 
■I I . . I I I . „ I , I I, . . 1. . .. I I , . I , I .,,- „ , — " 

sons, are valid until he is removed, although it be conceded 

that his election or appointment was illegal." 

"In the case of Trustees and Cdledors of School Districts^ 

general reputation of their being such officers, and proof 

of their acting as such, is prima facie sufficient, without 

producing evidence, of their election, especially where there 

is evidence of their acting under color of an election.''-— 

(7 WendeU Bep. p. 841.) 

{Sedion 189.) The latter part of this section, included 
in brackets, is virtually repealed by the amendment of 
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V 

DiBtrict situated in part in two or more townships shall be £j^^^ 
considered as beloDging to the township to which the an- how a^Ar-' 
Dual report of the Director is required to be made ; [but*******^**®* 
mooey raised in any one of such townships for the support 
of Schools therein, shall be apportioned to the Districts 
and parts of Districts therein, according to the number of 
children of the proper age in each;] 

Sec. 140. If any Supervisor shall neglect or refuse to^gj^' 
assess the taxes provided for in section one hundred and n^gieot to 
seven, of chapter fifty-eight, of the Revised Statutes, he ^iml 
shall be liable to pa^ to any School District the fall amount ^JJ^^^^ 
lost to such District by such neglect or refusal, with the 
interest thereon, to be recovered by the Assessor in the 
name of the School District, in an action of debt, or on the 
case. 

Sec. 141. The Supervisor of each township, on the de-sopwriwr 
livery of the warrant for the collection of taxes to theft&toment 
Township Treasurer, shall also deliver to said Treasurer a {J^JJJ^'^^S 
written statement, certified by him, of the^ amount of the wrjjio 
taxes levied under section one hundred and seven of said sto?\'<» 
chapter, upon any property lying within the bounds of a*^^' 
fractional School District, a p^rt of which is situate within 
his township, and the returns of which are made to tiie 
Glerk of some other township; and the said Township 
Treasurer shall pay to the Township Treasurer of such 
other township the amount of the taxes so levied and cer- 
tified to him for the use of such fractional School District. 

Sec. 142. Each Tre^urer of a township, to the Clerk of 

section 107. Money now raised in any township for the 
support of Schools therein, is counted as belonging to the 
Districts in which it is raised, each District receiving back 
all it paid of such tax, except in case of Library money. 

(Section 140.) The section numbered 140 in the Oomr 
piled Laws having been repealed by the act amendmg the 
School Law, approved Feb. 15, 1859^ the numbering of the 
sections added by various acts to the School Laws is begun 
with this number. This section, with the three following, 
was passed April 2^ 1850. 

(Sections 141 cmd 142.) These sections, together with, 
seotion 189, give the rule for the apportionment of Sohool 
moneys to fractional Districts* In making the appprtion- 
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i\>iratnM^ which the returns of any fractional School IMstrict shall 
S!'' *'*' be made, shall apply to the Treasurer of any other town- 
ship in which any part of snch fractional School District 
may be sitnate, for any money to which snch District maj 
««•■ In be entitled ; and when so received it shall be certified to 
fnettoui the Township Clerk, and apportioned in the sanae mamier 

*'***^ as other taxes for School purposes, 
sehooiin- Sec. 143. The Board of School Inspectors ehall hare 
S^^. power to suspend the operatien of section one hnndred and 
gj^^ ^fifteen of said chapter, whenever they shall be of opinion 
■•etion 116. that the convenience or the interests of the people of their 
township will be promoted thereby, and to restore the 
same, as in their judgment they shall think beat* 

Sec. 144. The words "qualified voters," as used in chap- 
ter fifty-eight of the revised statutes of eighteen hundred 

ment of School moneys, a fractional District is to be treated 
as if belonging wholly to the township in which its School- 
house is situated, and to which the annual report of the 
Director is to be made. But as no Supervisor can assess, 
or Township Treasurer collect, taxes upon property lying 
outside of their own township, the taxes upon each frac- 
tion of the District, must be assessed and collected by the 
officers of the township in which such fraction is situated. 
The taxes once collected, they are all to be paid over to 
the Treasurer of the township in which the School-house 
is situated. All the public moneys belonging to the frac- 
tional District having thus come into the hands of the 
Treasurer of the township to which such District is counted 
as belonging, the Clerk of such township apportions the 
money to the District as if the entire District had been 
moved bodily into the township. All the money due from 
the Primary School fund to such District comes directly 
to the Treasurer of the township in which the School-house 
stands. 

(Section 143 ) In case of the suspension of section llSj 
any resident of the township may draw books directly iron 
the township library, under such regulations as the Inspec- 
tors may establish. 
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thereon, but the same shall bo ooUeoted in the manner 
prescribed in this chapter. 

Sec 125. Whenever anjr final judgment shall be obtained ["^157%. 
against a School DLstricti if the same shall not be remoyed tdcttobt 
to any other court, the assessor of the District shall cer- JJJ2*** ** 
tify to the Supervisor of the township, and to the Director ^f * 
of the District, the date and amount of such judgment, with 
the name of the person in whose favor the same was ren- 
dered, and if the judgment shall be removed to another 
court, the Assessor shall certify the same as aforesaid, im- 
mediately after the final determination thereof against the 
District. 



Sec. 126. If the Assessor shall fail to certify the judgment {J^^ ^ ^^ 
as required in the preceding section, it shall be lawful for nty, pftr?' 
the party obtaining the same, his executors, administrators tliL'Z^Sm 
or assigns, to file with the Supervisor the certificate of J«jjj<»«f 
the justice or clerk of the court rendering the judgment/*' ' 
showing the facts which should have been certified by the ' 
Assessor. 

Sec. 127. If the District against whom any such judgment u diftrMia 
shall be rendered, is situated in part in two or more town- ^wiSiipir 
ships, a certificate thereof shall be delivered as aforesaid JJ^Jf^i^L 
to the Supervisor of each township in which such District to iudm^. 
is in part situated. ^ ••' " •'•^ 

Sec. 128. The Supervisor or Supervisors receiving either sopamffln 
of the certificates of a judgment as aforesaid, shall proceed ^o^<tf 
to assess the amount thereof, with interest from the date of {^"Js^^^^ 
the judgment to the time when the warrant for the collec- Mt ; hov ' 
tion thereof will expire, upon the taxable property of the JJi®^,,. 
District, placing the same on the next township assessment •^• 
roll, in the column for School taxes, and the same proceed- 
ings shall be had, and the same shall be collected and re- 
turned in the same manner as other District taxes. 

PBNALTIEB AND UABILITIBS. 

Sec. 129. E^ery taxable inhabitant receiving the notice Pe»ji^ftf 
mentioned in the first and second sections of this chapter, ?•£«« m- 
who shall neglect or refuse duly to serve and return such ^^^^^^ 
notice, and every Chairman of the first District meeting in etc. 
any District, whi shall willfully neglect or refuse to per- 
form the duties enjoined on him in this chapter, shall res- 
pectively forfeit the sum of five doUars. 

Sec. 130. Every person duly elected to the office of Mod- ^'^^ « 
erator. Director or Assessor of a School District, who shall cewforatg.* 
neglect or refuse, without sufficient cause, to accept such *••*» •*** 
office and serve therein, or who, having entered upon the 
duties of his office, shall neglect or refuse to perform any 
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te ^ Seo. 148, Within ten days after tbeir election, said Trw- 

ifSuS? teea shall file with the Director a written acceptance of 

the office to which they have been elected, and shall an- 

nnally elect, from their own nnmber, a Moderator, a Di« 

rector, and an Assessor, who shall perform the dnties 

prescribed by law for such officers, except as hereinafter 

provided. Said Board shall have power to fill any Tacancy 

that may occur in their number, until the next annual 

meeting. 

2^^^' Sec. 149. Said Trustees shall have power to classify and 

•ehofakn. grade the scholars in such District, and cause them to be 

tiBkught in such Schools or departments as tbey may deem 

m^MbooL expedient ; to establish in said District a High School, 

■ ■ ■■ ■ . II .1 . . II 1 11 I II I ■ ■■ 

Sections 147, 148, 149, 150 and 151, were passed Feb. 
14, 1859. 

(Sections 147 and 14S.) 1. This law takes the place of 
the old law for Union or Graded Schools, which was emr 
braced in Sections 92 and 93, now repealed. The Dis- 
tricts organized under those sections, with the enlarged 
Board, will now find it necessary to adopt the organization 
here provided, or go back to the common organization 
with the three ordinary District officers. There is no 
longer any authority for the election of four Trustees in 
addition to the common District Board. 

2. The authority to contract with Teachers rests with 
the entire Board instead of the Director. 

(Section 149.) 1. It will be seen that the powers of the 
Board embrace some provisions heretofore vested in indi- 
vidual officers, and some which have been exercised by the 
Districts at large. 

2. Even resident pupils can be charged a fixed rate of 
tuition in the High School, but not in the ordinary grades* 
Tuition of resident pupils in the High School is to be col* 
lected by the Assessor as any other rate bill ; or, it may 
be required as that of non-resident pupils, in advance. 

8, The High School may be merely an advanced depart^ 
ment taught in the same building with the ordinary grades, 
but not in the same room. 
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have power, and is hereby required, to remove from office, R«mov^i 
fipon satisfaotory proof, after at least five days' notice to ^Sgu'Jifof 
the party implicated, any District officer or School Inspec- ™*^* 
t(»* who shall have illegally nsed or disposed of any of the 
pnbliQ moneys entrnsted to his charge. 

not answerable for mistakes of law, or mere errors of jndg- 
ment, without any fraud or malice*-^— cTenHn^ vs. . Wdldron^ 
11th Johnson^s B^ports^ 114. 

A public officer who is required by law to act in certain 
cases, according to his judgment or opinion, and subject to 
penalties for his neglect, is not liable to a party for an 
omission arising from a mistake or want of skill, if acting 
in good faith. — Seaman vs. Paten, 2d Caine'a BeportSj 312. 

But an officer entrusted by the common law or by stat- 
ute, is liable to an action for negligence in the performance 
of his trust, or for fravd or neglect in the execution of his 
office.-^-tTenner vs. J(Mffe, 9 John^ Bep. 381. 

The collector or other officer who executes process, has 
peculiar protection. He is protected, although the court 
or officer issuing such process have not, in fact, juris- 
diction of the case ; if, on the face of the process, it ap- 
pears that such court or officer had jurisdiction of the sub- 
ject-matterj and nothing appears in such process to apprise 
the officer but that there was jurisdiction of the person of 
the party affected by the process. — Savacod vs. Boughto9ty 
5 WendeWa Reports, 170.— [JV. F. Dec. 



In a decision of the Supreme Oourt of New Yotk, (5 
WendeU, p. 284,) the Court said : ^ 

" It will be observed that thesc» cases do not go upon the 
ground that the claim by an individual to be a public offi* 
cer, and by acting as such, is merely |>nma facie evidence 
that he is an officer de jure, (of right,) but the principle 
they establish is this : that ati individual coming into office 
by color of an election or appointment, is an officer cfe/aoto, 
(in fact,) and his acts in relation to the public, or third per* 
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intention to take such vote shall have been expressed in 
the notices ot snch annual meetioK^: Provided, furikor^ 
That the number of scholars in such Districts, when united, 
shall not be less than two hundred. 

SCHOOL HOUSE BITES. — ADDITIONAX PBOyiSIONS. 

J2JJ^^' Sec. 162. The qualified voters in any School District, hav- 
ritojcff itig more than three hundred children between the ages of 
booMb/ four and eighteen years, residing in such District, shsdl 
tv^thirdc iji^ye power, when lawfully assembled, to designate by a 
vote of two-thirds of those present, any number of sites 
for School-houses, including a site for a Union School- 
house, and to change the same by a similar vote, at any 
regular meeting : Provided, That the whole number of sites 
or School-houses in any one District shall not exceed five : 
JSrsSlrt Provided, further, That in case two-thirds cannot agree 
■U7de«if- upon a site for said School*house, that a majority of the 
■*** •**•• voters of said District shall have power to instruct the 

District Board to locate said site. 
o»mpMM- Sec. 153. Whenever a site for a School-bouse shall be 
bow Me«r^' designated, determined or established, in any manner pro- 
taiMi. vided by law, in any School District, and such District 
shall be unable to agree with the owner of such site upon 
the compensation to be paid therefor, or in case such Dis- 
trict shsdl, for any cause, be unable to purchase or procure 
a title to such site, the District Board of such District may 
authorize any one or more of its members to apply to the 
Circuit Jud^e, if there be one in the countyi or to a Cir- 
cuit Court Commissioner of the county, or to any Justice 
of the Peace of the city or township in which such School 
District shall be situated, for a jury to ascertain and deter- 
mine the just compensation to be made for the real estate 
required by such School District for such site, and the ne- 
Appueattoa cossity for using the same, which application shall be ia 
ft* Jwj. i^riting^ and %\^\ describe the real estate required by such 
District as accurately as is required in a conveyance of real 
estate. 
^^;^J^ Sec. 154. It shall be the duty of such Circuit Judge, Oir- 
cuit Court Commissioner, or Justice of the Peace, upon such 
application being made to him, to issue a summons or ven- 

— ^^ — ■ ■ — — • ■ ■ • — — *-— — — — — --■-__ - , - - — — ^^^ 

[Sections 152 to 170 inclusive, were passed Feb. 7, 1856. 
Compiled Laws, page 762.] 

For other provisions in reference to School-house sites, 
see sections 13, 19, 20, 21 and 5d. 
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ire, directed to the Sheriff or any Constable of the county, 
commanding him to summon eighteen freeholders residing 
in the yicinity of such site, who are in nowise of kin to the 
owner of such real estate, and not interested therein, to 
appear before such Judge^ Commissioner or Justice, at the 
time and place therein named, not less than twenty, nor 
more than thirty days from the time of issuing such sum^ 
mons or venire, as a jury to ascertain and determine the 
just compensation to be made for the real estate required 
by^ such School District for such site, and the necessity for 
using the same, and to notify the owner or occupant ofo^»to\» 
such real estate, if he can be found in the county, of the "*** 
time when and the place where such jury is summoned to 
appear, and the object for which said jury is summoned j 
which aotice shall be seryedat least ten days before the 
time specified in such summons or Tenire for the jury to 
appear, as* hereinbefore mentioned. 

Sec. 155. Thirty days' previous notice of the time when,N«««ia 
and the place where such jury will assemble, ahall be given Jinw^Sit 
by the District Board of such District, where the owner or ^®^'** 
owners of such real estate shall be unknown, non-residents 
oi the county, minors, insane, no^^comj:)^^ mentis, or inmates 
of any prison, by publishing the same m a newspaper 
published in the county where such real estate is situated; 
or if there be no newspaper published in sueh county, then 
in some newspaper published in the nearest county where 
a newspaper is published, once in each week for four bug* 
oessive weeks, which notice shall be signed by the District 
Board, or by the Director or Assessor of such District, and 
shall describe the real estate required for such site, and 
state the time when, and place where such jury will as- 
semble, and the object for which they will assemble, or 
such notice may be served on such owner personally, or by • 
leaving a copy thereof at his last place of residence. 
^ Sec. 156. It shall be the duty of such Judge, Commis- >•««»< 
aioner or Justice, and of the persons summoned as jurors, S?*^ro"* 
as hereinbefore provided, and of the Sheriff or Constable SJJJJJg 
summoning them, to attend at the time and place specified 
in such summons or venire ; and the officer who summoned 
the jury .shall return such summons or venire to the officer 
who issued the same, with the names of the persons sum- 
moned by him as jurors, and shall certify the manner of 
notifying the owner (or owners) of such real estate, if he 
was found, and if he could not be found in said cpunty, he 
shall certify that fact ; either party may challenge any of 
the said jurors for the Bame causes as in civil actions. If 
more than twelve of said jurors in attendance shall be found 
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Sh wliicli the returns of any fractional School District shall 
be made, shall apply to the Treasurer of any other town- 
ship in which any part of snch fractional School District 
may be sitnate, for any money to which such District may 
be entitled ; and when so received it shall be certified to 
the Townslup Clerk, and apportioned in the same manner 
as other taxes for School purposes. 

Sec. 143. The Board of School Inspectors shall hare 

power to suspend the operatien of section one hundred and 

'^^^ ^fifteen of said chapter, wheneyer they shall be of opinion 

^tt* that the conyenience or the interests of the people of their 

township will be^ promoted thereby, and to restore the 

same, as in their judgment they shall think best. 

Sec. 144. The words '^ qualified yoters," as used in chap- 
ter fifty-eight of the reyised statutes of eighteen hundred 



ment of School moneys, a fractional District is to be treated 
as if belonging wholly to the township in which its School- 
houee is situated, and to which the annual report of the 
Director is to be made. But as no Supervisor can assess, 
or Township Treasurer collect, taxes upon property lying 
outside of their own township, the taxes upon each frac- 
tion of the District^ must be assessed and collected by the 
officers of the township in which such fraction is situated. 
The taxes once collected, they are all to be paid over to 
the Treasurer of the township in which the School-house 
is situated. All the public moneys belonging to the frao- 
tional District having thus come into the hands of the 
Treasurer of the township to which such District is counted 
as belonging, the Clerk of such township apportions the 
money to the District as if the entire District had been 
moved bodily into the township. All the money due from 
the Primary School fund to such District comes directly 
to the Treasurer of the township in which the School-house 
stands. 

{Section 143 ) In case of the snspsnsion of section US, 
any resident of the township may draw books direcUy from 
the township library, under such regulations as the Inspec- 
tors may establish. 
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Sec. 158. Upon filing snoli oertifioftte m the Oircait 



Oonrt of the odtmty where such real estate is situated, ^ISST 
such Oonrt shall, if it finds all the proceedings regular, 
render judgment for the sum specified in the oettificate 
signed by such jury, against such School District, which 
judgment shall be collected and paid in the manner as 
other judgments agsuinst School Districts are collected and 
paid. 

Sec. 159. In case the owner of such real estate shall be whmowMc 
unknown, insane, non compos menUsj or an infant, or cannot {f^*^^^ 
be found within such county, it shall be lawful for the said i^^J^f^fS^ 
School District to deposit the amount of such judgment tmwoMi; 
with the County Treasurer of such county, for the use of 
tiie person or persons entitled thereto ; and it shall be the 
duty of such Oounty Ti:easurer to receive such money, and 
at the time of receiving it to give a receipt or certificate 
to the person depositing the same with him, stating the 
time when such deposit was made, and for what purpose ; 
and such Oounty Treasurer and his sureties shall be liable 
on his bond, for any money which shall come into bis hands 
under the provisions of this act, in case he shall refuse to 
pay or account for the same as herein required : Proviickd, 
That no such money shall be drawn from such Oounty J^jj^^^ 
Treasurer, except upon an order of the Circuit Court, c^^m." 
Circuit Court Commissioner, or Judge of Probate, as**^' 
hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 100. Upon satisfactory evidence being presented to oopajiiMii 
the Circuit Court of the cotinty where such real estate lies, SJJJJ/SSt 
that such judgment, or the sum ascertained and determined utieb« ▼<»«- 
by the jury as the just compensation to be paid by suchoistriot!^^ 
District for such site, has been paid, or that the amount 
thereof has been deposited according to the provisions of 
the preceding section, such Court shall by an order or de- 
cree, adjudge and determine, that the title in fee of such 
real estate shall, from the time of making such payment or 
deposit, forever thereafter be vested in such School Dis^ 
trict and assigns ; a copy of which decree, certified by the 
Clerk of said county, shall be recorded in the office of the 
Register of Deeds of such county, and the title of such 
real estate shall thenceforth, from the time of making such 
payment or deposit, be vested forever thereafter in such 
School District and its a8Big:ns in fee. 

Sec. 161. Such School District may, at any time after when Dia* 
making the payment or deposit hereinbefore required, en- ™4bimJ* 
ter upon, and take possession of such real estate, for the 
use of said District. 
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whMi«7 Sec. 162. In casd the iory hereinbefore provided for shall 

^IS^-PT^^ not agree, another jury may be Bummoned in the «ame 

M^^ad inanner, and the same proceedings may be had| except that 

>uTaea,a]id no further notice of the proceedings shall be necesBary; 

yiJ["L but instead of such notice, the Judge, Comniissioner, or 

Justice, may adjourn the proceedings to such time as he 

shall think reasonable, not exceeding thirty days, and shall 

make the process to summon a jury returnable at 6uch 

time and place as the said proceedings shall be adjourned 

A««ttrii to ; such proceedings may be adjourned from time to time 

STxee^d by the said Judge, or Commissioner, or Justice, on the ap- 

^1^ plication of either party, and for good causei to be shown 

by the party applymg for such adjournment, uiiless the 

other party ahdl consent to such adjournment ; but such 

adjournments shall not in all exceed three months* 

ADDITIOITAL POWERS OF GRADBD OB UNION SCHOOL DIBTBICTS. 

SSdi» ^®^- ^^** "^^^ District Board of any School District shall 
te ImoS^t have power to fix the amount of tuition to be paid by non- 
i^^^j^"^^^ resident scholars attending any of the Schools in said Dib- 
Mhoian ia trict ; aud in cases where there shall be a Union School in 
cum. any such District, to be paid by scholars attending Bnch 
iS^h^ Union School, and to make and enforce suitable by-laws 
93xA regulations for the government and management of 
such Union School, and for the preservation of the prop- 
erty of such District. Such District Board shall also have 
power to regulate and classify the studies, and prescribe 
the books to be used in such School. 



(SecHon 168.) 1. The term "Union School" means sim- 
ply a Graded School, and is usually understood as embrac- 
ing also a High School department. The powers conferred 
in this section, are given to any District, without regard 
to the form of the District Board. 

2. In case the District Board do not fix any rate of tui- 
tion to be paid by non-residents, such pupils must be 
charged at the same rates as resident pupils upon the rate 
bill; except that non*resident pupils have no claim to 
share in the public money applied to reduce the rate bills 
of resident scholars. 

3. Non-resident Scholara. — ^No scholars are to be coraniod 
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Sec. 164. No alteration shall be made in the boundaries how bonad- 
of any School District, having a Union School, without the wJtiStwS 
^vrritten consent of a majoiity of the District Board of snch 
District. 

as resident who merely enter the District for the purpose 
of attending the School, while their parents or legal guar- 
dians continue to reside elsewhere. Merely boarding in 
the District while attending School, or hiring to work for 
some one within the District and to attend School, cannot 
constitute any scholar a resident. See State Constitution, 
Art. 7, Sec. 5. 

4. The powers expressed in the last clause of this sec- 
tion were probably designed to be granted to District 
Boards having charge of a Union School ; but as no defini- 
tion of a Union School is given, they may, without violence, 
be interpreted as belonging to any common District which 
may find occasion to have their School taught in two or 
more departments ; this constituting, in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the term, a Union School. 

6. The authority to prescribe the text books to be used 
in the District Schools, which, by the nature and necessity 
of the case, vests in the District Board, as has been decided 
in the State of New York, is by this section given ex- 
pressly to the Board. The custom of allowing each parent 
or pupil to decide what books tiie pupil shall use, is the 
source of endless confusion and greatly hinders the pro- 
gress of the Schools. The wishes of the Teacher, espe- 
cially if he is employed permanently or for a protracted 
term, should be carefdly consulted, as the text books are 
his tools for work, and a man will usually work best 
with tools of his own choice ; but the policy of allowing 
every Teacher who comes to tarry for three months, to in- 
troduce some new book, is of doubtful expediency. The 
great diversity of text books, found frequently in the Dis- 
trict School, is one of the most serious evils in our system 
of instruction. District Boards should carefully adopt 
29 
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hmwiMut ^^* ^^^' ^^ SchcM)l District having mpre tbon tliree 

^^wi' htrndred cbildren, between the ages oi four and eighteen 
mb^t^vMay^^^.^' residing in each District, aball have power and an- 
ftraruid thoritv to borrow monej to pay for a site for a Union 
iSSlit^y School-house^ to erect buildings thereon, and to famish 
Wow mo- ^YiQ game, by a vote of two-thirds of the qualified voters of 
said District present at any annual meeting, and by a like 
ofu^u!t ^^'^ ^ *^y other regular meeting : Provided^ That the 
times of holding such meetings ahdl not be lesa than five 
days, nor more than six months apart, and that the whole 
debt of any such District, at any one time, for money thuB 
borrowed, shall not exceed fifteen thousand dollars. 
g^^Si^y Sec. 166. The Circuit Judge, Judge of Probate, or Oir- 
wuh ooanty cuit Court Commissiouer of any county where any money 
myvT' has been deposited with the County Treasurer of such 
drawn from couuty, as hereinbefore provided, shall upon the vwitton 
application of any person or persons entitled to snch mo- 
ney, and upon receiving satisfactory evidence of the right 
of such applicant to the money thus deposited, make an or- 
der, directing the County Treasurer to pay the money thus 
deposited with him to said applicant ; and it shall be the 
duty of such County Treasurer, on the presentation of Bueh 
order, with the receipt of the person named therein en- 
dorsed on said order, and duly acknowledged, in the same 
manner as conveyances of reid estate are required to be 
acknowledged, to pay the same ; and fsudti order, with the 
receipt of the applicant or person in whose favor the same 
shall be drawn, shall^ in all courts and places, be presump- 
tive evidence in favor of such County Treasurer, to exon- 
erate him from ail liability to any person or persons for 
said money thus paid him. 
compjiw^' Sec. 167. Circuit Judges, Circuit Court Commissioners, 
Mnand ja-and Justicos of tho Poaco, for any services rendered under 
SSingi^to**^® provisions of this act, shall be entitled to the swae 
fo^'^o! ^^^^ ^^^ compensation as for similar services in otiier spe- 
i^ue. ^ ' cial proceedings ; Jurors, Constables and SherijQfs, shall be 

some set of text books, and changes in this set should be 
rarely made, and only on the most mature deliberation. As 
it is desirable that the uniformity of text books should ex- 
tend as far s^s possible through neighboring Schools, the 
law has made it the duty of the Superintendent of Fablic 
Instruction to select and publish a list of Text Books. Sa^b 
a list will be found at the close of this volume. 
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entitled to the same fees as for like services in civil crises 
in the Circnit Court. 

Sec. 168. In case any Oircnit Judge, Oircuit Oonrt OoziEi- wh«B lo^it 
misfiioner, or Justice of the Peace, who shall issue 9^ mm^m^^Z 
mons or venire for a jury, shall be unable to attend to any JSSJ mSr 
of the subsequent proceedings in such case, any other Gir- &°^ v^ 
cuit Court Commissioner or Justice of the Peace, may at- "••*'"*^ 
tend and finish said proceedings. 

Sec. i69. Whenever any School District shall have voted ^oondfl vuf 
to borrow any sum of money, the District Board of suchforSSSj 
District is hereby authorized to issue the bonds of such ^^^^ 
District in such form, and executed in such manner by the 
Moderator and Director of such District, and in such sums, 
not less than fifty dollars, as such District Board shall di- 
rect, and with such rate of interest,^not exceeding ten per intarMt 
centum per annum, and payable at such time or times as^^'*^* 
the said District shall have directed. 

Sec. 170. Whenever any money shall have been borrow- DijWfi'Mg 
ed by any School District, the taxable inhabitants of such ^J^oJL 
District are hereby authorized, at any regular meeting of 
such District, to impose a tax on the taxable property in 
such District for the purpose of paying the principal thus 
borrowed, or any part thereof, and the interest thereon, to 
be levied and collected as other School District taxes are 
collected. 

Schocl Inspectors — (See Section 68.) The office of School 
Inspectors was not created by that chapter of the Statutes 
known as " The Primary School Law." It will be found as 
follows : 

** There shall be elected annually on the first Monday of 
April, in each organized township, * * * one Town- 
ship Clerk, who shall be ex-offido School Inspector," * * 
and one School Inspector. [Article 11, Section 1 of the 
Constitution.] 

''The annual meeting of each township shall be held on 
the first Monday of April, in each year ; and at such meet- 
ing there shall be an election [by ballot] for * * * one 
School Inspector." [Compiled Laws, Chap. 12, Sec. 8.] 

" Each School Inspector elected as aforesaid, shall hold 
his office for two years, and until his successor shall be 
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elected and qualified, except when elected to fiQ a va- 
cancy ; in which case he shall hold daring the unexpired 
portion of the regular term : Pravvded^ That where there 
shall have been no previous election for School Inspectors 
in any townshipi there shall be two such Inspectors elect- 
edy one for one year, and one for two years, who sfaaU sev- 
•rally hold their office accordingly." [Compiled Laws, 
Ohap. 12, Sec. 18.] 

Sec. 95| Ohap. 12, of the Oompiled Laws, establishes the 
•ompensation of Inspectors at one dollar per day. 
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Seo. 1. At the aantial town meetinga to be held ii^!!!!Sf*2L 
April next, the legal voters yotiDg in the respective town-wSlMfaSM 
ships of the State, shall determine by ballot for the contin* 
nance of the Township Library, or for the establishment 
of District Libraries in the place thereof. A separate box 
shall be kept for their votes, and the ballots shall have 
written or printed thereon, " Township Library," or " Dis- 
trict ILibraries." If a majority of the baUots so cast in any 
Township shall have '* Township Library" thereon, the 
Library shall remain as before ; bnt if the majority of the 
ballots shall have " District Libraries "^ thereon, tixen the 
Township Inspectors at their next meeting thereafter shall liatjor 
proceed to divide the Township Library equitably among SSSSL. 
tiie Districts and parts of Districts in such township, in 
'■ »•* ■ i ' ' 

Seotion \. 1. The books apportioned to a fractional 
District are to be kept as a District Library for that Dis* 
triot. They can not be put into the Towiiship Library of 
any other township \a which snch fractional District may 
be partly sitnated, bnt must be retained as a District Li- 
brary for thetMeqf the District. 

2. The fractional District having a District Library, still 
retains its right to draw quarterly its proportion of books 
from the Township Library of any township to which such 
Diatrict may in part belong, and which may still possess a 
Township Library* The portion of the Distri.ct lying in 
any township having a Township Library, is still liable to 
be taxed for the support of such Library, and of course, 
has a claim to use the books. The law (section 82,) which 
provides that fractional D istriets shall have access to but 
one township Library at the s^me time, cannot be con- 
strued to prohibit the fraottojiAl District possessed of b^ 
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proportion to the number of children of legal School ages 
therein ; and shflJl deliver the same to the District Boards 
of the DietrictB to whch they may be apportioned. Said 
books shall thereafter belong to the respective Districts, 
and shdl constitnte District Libraries K>r the use of the 
residents of snch Districts. 
MNrM Sec. 2. The District Board shidl be held accountable for 
kS^aiMi- the proper care and preservation of the District Library, 
ggj«»«»' and shall have power to provide for the safe keeping of the 
same, to prescribe the time for taking and returning books, 
and to assess and oollect all fines and penalties for the loss 
or injurjr of said books. ^ The District Board shall appoint 
a Librarian, and determine the place where the Library 
shall be kept ; but in ail cases in which the Library may be 
properly secured at the District School-honse, it shall be 
kept at such School house. 

^ I ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 11 1^ ■ I h ■ . ■ ■■■ ■ . I. I ■ ' 

District Library from drawing its proporticm of books from 
any Township Library it would otherwise be entitled to 
draw from. The Township (Jlerk should require of the 
Director a receipt, naming and describing all the volumes 
drawn from the Township Library, to prevent their foemg 
retained by mistake as a part of the Library of the District 

See. 2. 1. The District Board may appoint a Librarian 
annual^. 

2. The Board are authorized by the law to provide a 
suitable case, without waiting for a vote of the District* 
The case should be commodious in size, and strong. I^ 
should be also provided with a good lock and key. 

8. Whenever the District Board may deem it safe i^ 
keep the Library at the School-house, it must be deposited 
there. Perhaps in most instances, if a suitably strong csflo 
is provided, it will be found safe to keep the Library at 
the School-house during the School-terms. It will fre* 
quently be found desirable to appoint the Teacher Libra- 
rian, and especially if the Library is kept at the School- 
house. 

4. Before delivering the books to the Librarian, twoIii^tB 
of such books should bei made, one to be kept by the Dis- 
trict Board, and the other to b^ furnished to the Lftbrterisn; 
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Sec. 8. The Library money 8 belonging to toy township JJjjj^njj 
80 determining in favor of District Libraries, or which may naj'^Jir""' 
hereafter belong to such township, shall be apportioned *^*''^^*** 
among the several Districts thereof, in the same manner as 
the Primary School Moneys are apportioned, and shall be 
expended by the District Boaards in pnrohasing books f^r 
the District Libraries. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the dnty of the State Board of Bduca- gif/J,%, 
tion to make a list of books, niisectarian in character, suit- nMtion, ^ 
able for District or Towoship Libraries, and contract with 
the lowest responsible bidder to furnish the same in SEch 
number as may be wanted^ at stipulated prices. Previous 
to the first day of January in each year, the Superinten- 
dent of Public iDstruction shall furnish to the Director of 
each School District, and each Township Olerk, a list of sei«etionof 
the books contracted for, with the prices of the same, from ^^^ ^ 
which list the District Board or the Township Board of In- 
spectors may select books to the aihoufnt desired b^ the 
District or township. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of contractors to furnish, at Books for- 
the prices contracted for, the books so selected for the Li- ?i^lSdtS* 
braries, and cause them to be forwarded to such points on 
mty main thoroughfare as Ulie District or Township Boovd 
ipi$y direct. 

Sec. 6. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 

and notes should be made of the condition of eaeh bookie 
The Librarian's receipt should be attached to the list re« 
tained by the Board. ' 

5. The District Board should also make some written rtiks 
for the drawing and returning of the books, wiili penaltiet 
for tiieir injury or loss, and should appoint the time (say 
Friday afternoon of each week,) when the Library shall 
be opened. 

Bee. 8. The Library moneys are to be annually distributed 
to the Districts and parts of Districts, in proportion to the 
number of children of School ages in ewAi District or fi^8N> 
tional District in the township, and paid over to the sev* 
eral Directors. Should the School-house of a fractional 
District stand in another township, said district must stiH 
be entitied to ite fraetioiial share <tf the Library mbi&ey in 
each township in which any of its territory may lie. 



I 
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Bulb 1. The Library shall be open for drawing and re* 
turning books every Friday P. M., from three o'c^lock till 
five o'cbck. 

Bulb 2. Every person residing in the District shall be 
entitled to draw books from the Library ; but no one under 
fourteen years of age shall be permitted to get books with- 
out a written request from his' parents (m: guardian. 

B0LB 3* No person shall be entitled to two books from 
the Library at the same timOi unless they be different vol- 
umes of the same work ; and no &mily BhaH draw more than 
one book while other families wishing books, shall remam 
unsupplied. 

Bulb 4. No person shall loan a Library book to any one 
out of his . own familyy under a penalty of — *— cents for 
each offense. 

Bulb 5. No person shall retain a book from the Library 
more than two weeksi under a penalty of -— cents for 
each day he shall so retain it ; and no one may draw the 
same book a second time while any other person wishes to 
draw it« 

Bulb 6. Any person losing or destroying a Library book* 
shall pay the cost of such book, and a fine of twenty*fiv6 
eents ; and any person injuring a book by marking, tear 
ing, or unnecessarily soiling it, shall be liable to a fine of 

not less than cents nor more than one and a half times 

the cost of the book, to be determined by the LibrariaD 
and Director* 

Bulb 7. No person shall be entitled to draw books while 
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nnlawfully detaining a book from the Library, or while any 
fine against him remains unpaid* 

Bulb 8. The Librarian shall report to the District Board 
quarterly, the amount of fines assessed and collected, and 
all moneys aocruisg from this source shull be expended for 
the purchase or repair of books. 

Bulb 9. The Librarian shall report annually, before the 
last Monday in September to the District Board, who shall 
report the same to the annual meeting, the number, titles, 
and condition o^ the books in the Library, and the numbei 
drawn during the year. 
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TBAOHBBS' INSTITUTES. 

[Act ApproTid Fcbruury 17, 1865.] 



wteBii- Sec« 1. Whenever reasooable assurance shall be gvfwx 
VS^imi ^^ ^^^ Superintendent of Public Instruction that a number 
jjjjjj^^ not less than fifty, or in counties containing a population of 
iMTittitttate j^g ^Yi9i,n twelve thousand inhabitants, ^enever twenty- 
five Teachers of Oommon Schools shall desire to assemble 
for the purpose of forming a Teachers' Institute, and to re- 
main in session for a period of not less than ten workiog 
days, said Superintendent is authorized to appoint a time 
and place for heading such Institute, to make suitable ar- 
rangements therefor, and to give due notice thereof. 
*yy,y Sec. 2. For the purpose of defraying the expenses of 
t^jji^^^ rooms, fires, lights, attendance, or other necessary charges, 
Sl!L^^^ and for procuring Teachers and Lecturers for said Insti- 
tute, the Auditor General shall, upon the certificate of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, that he has made ar- 
rangements for holding such Institute, draw his warrant 
upon the State Treasurer for such sum as said Superinten- 
dent shall deem necessary for conducting such Institate, 
which sum shall not exceed two hundred dollars for any 
one Institute, and shall be paid out of the general fond, 
anpnfottii. Sec 8. Said Superintendent, in case of inability psr- 
i^TfoiBt sonally to conduct any Institute, or to make the necessary 
arrangements for holding the same, is authorized to appoint 
some suitable person or persons for that purpose : Pfot^ 
dedf That not more than eighteen hundred dollars shall be 
drawn f^om the treasury in any one year to meet the pro* 
visions of this act. 
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JOURNAL OF EDirOATlOK. 

[Aet A^Tovvft T%hnaetf 14, 18S7.] 



Sec. 1. The Superintendent of Public Instmction is ^^'^l^f^l^. 
tkoraed to snbacribe for oiie copy of ttte Michigaa Jour^J^f^J*^^ 
Bid of Bdnoation, a periodical published under the direc-^^^l^ 
tion of the Michigan State Teachers' Association, for each '^^ ^*'*^: 
fidiool District in this State, to be sent by mail^ the post* 
age being prepaid by the publisher, to the Directors pf 
tiie said Districts^ the price of snch subscription to be 
sixty cents a year for each copy, ajid such snbseription to 
begin mth the Janni»:y number of the present year. 

Sec. 2. All general laws relating to public instructi(»]|iAwiMia- 
which shall hereafter be passed in this State, and all S^^^J^^^ 
eral notifications or instructions issuing from the Dep»HrP^^Jj»**» 
tuent of PtibHo Instruction, shall, when directed by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruetion, be published in said 
Journal of Education, free of charge to the States 

Sec. 8. Upon making such subscription, the Superinten- o^^^nu^ 
dent of Public Instruction shaH make and deliver to Ae Jy*^2J*e»d 
publisher of said Journal of Education, quarterly, hii^ cer- ^ v^^^^^^ 
HAtekte in writing, i^tating the number of copies so sub* 
scribed for and sent as aforesaid, and the amount due there- 
for at Hie time of making such Certificate ; and the Audker 
Gteneral, on presentatten to him of such certificate^ shatt 
draw his warrant upon ^he State Treasurer for the amount 
named in said certificate, and said Treasurer is directed to 
pay the amount of the said warrant to the holder thereof, 
out of any moneys in the treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 



TBAOHBBB' ASS00IATI0N8 

[Aft Ayyromd F»te«u7 12, 1867) 



nftMnor Sec. 1. Any fifteen or more Teachers, or other persons 
«z« Bi»7 residing in this State, who shall associate for the purpose 
^^^^j^ of promoting Edacation and Science, and improvements in 
pabuahe4. ^^q thoorj and practice of Teaching, may form themselves 
into a Oorporation, under snch name as they may choose, 
providing they shall have pubtished, in some newspaper 
printed at Lansing, br in the county in which such Asso- 
ciation is to be located, for at least one month previous, a 
notice of the time, place and purpose of the meetii^ ior 
such Association, and shall file in the office of the Secretsiy 

of State a copy of the Constitution and By-Laws of sadd 
Association. 

ibj bold See. 2. Such Association may hold and possess real and 

MM SB4 

p«MB^ perscmal property to the amount of five thousand dollars ; 
but the funds or property thereof ehall not be used for any 
RMtetoMbM other purpose than the legitimate business of the Assoda- 
"^ tton in securing the objects of its Ooporation. 

Sec. 8. Upon becoming a Oorporation, as hereinbefore 
oico^ provided, they shall have all the powers and privilegeSf 



and be subjeet to all the duties of a Oorporation, according 
to the provisions of chapter fifty-five of the Revised Stat* 
utesof this State, [Ohap. 7S, Compiled Laws,] so fares 
sueh provisions shall be applicable in sudi case, and aet 
iuconsistent with the provisions of this act. 



STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 



An Act to OoDsolidate and Amend the Laws Relative to 
the Establishment of a State Nonnal School. 

{Oom-pilttd LAWf, p. 716.] 

Section 1. Be it enacted hy the Senate and Souse cf B^p- 
reaentaUves of the State of Michigan^ That all acts 4one and ^^^ 
contracts made by and with the Board of Education nn- Ja^ttoT' 
der and by virtue of "An act to establish a State Normal **"*f*T*- 
School," approved March twenty-eighty eighteen hundred 1849, p. mt. 

1649| p« 221> 

and forty-nine, and the act supplementary thereto, approved 
March ihirty-first, eighteen hundred and forty-nine, be and 
they are hereby ratified and confirmed. 

Sec. 2. That a State Normal School be established andsujt kw- 
continued at Ypsilanti, in the county of Washtenaw, upon JJJJJiJJ; 
the site selected by said Board of Education, the exclusive 
purposes of which shall be the instruction of persons, both 
male and female, in the art of teaching, and in all the vari- 
ous branches that pertain to a good common School educa- 
tion. \A Iso to give instruction in the mechanic arts, and ^** ^■'«^ 
in the arts of husbandry and agricultural chemistry ; in the 
fundamental laws of the United States, and in what regards 
the rights and duties of citizens. 

Sec. 3. The said Normal School shall be under the direc- t^ i« uA4«r 
tion of a Board of Education, and shall be governed and ^^ *^ 
supported as herein provided. Said Board shall provide soMd to 
far the erection of suitable buildings on the site selected Srteflon of 

bnUdiagi. 

as soon as the title thereto is vested in them in fee, and 
the means in their hands for that purpose are sufficient ; 
and they may appoint a suitable person to superiatead the 
ereotion of said buildings. 
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Board of ed- Sec, 4. [Said Board of Education shall hereafter cossist 
^tMDt. ^^ ^^^ members, three of whom shall be appointed by the 
Governor, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate and Honse of Representatives in Joint Convention. 
The members of said Board heretofore appointed shall 
hold their offices for the term for which they were desig- 
nated* At the session of the Legislature for the year 
eighteen hundred and fifty, and aonually thereafter, the 
vacancies occurring shall be filled as above directed by 
appointment, the term of which shall be three years. 
The Governor shall, by appointment, fill any vacancy ibat 
may occur when the Legislature is not in session ; such 
appointment to expire at the close of the next session of 
'^'blm ^^^ Legislature. The Lieutenant Governor, tbe State 
Treasurer,] and the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
shall, by virtue of their office^ be members of said Board, 
WKo to b« 1^ the latter shall be their Secretary, and shall keep an 
Md ttMior. exact and detailed account of their doings. He shall also 
communicate such reports to the Legisla^ture as are re- 
quired by this act. The State Treasurer shall, by virtue 
of his office, be Treasurer of said Board, ai^d the members 
^t^ nS ^^^^^^ ^]^^ annua^y elect one of their number President. 
^**^ And no member of said Boi^rd of Education shall, durinig 
his continuance in office as a member of said Board, act aa 
the agent of any publisher or publishers of School books, 
or School Library books, or be, or become interested in the 
ifomben P^hlication or sale of any such books, as agent or other- 
mita^to ^^^^' -^^ ^^® Governor of this State is hereby author- 
5J£^**^ ized and required, upon satisfactory evidence being pro- 
duced to him that any member of said Board is employed 
as such agent, or is interested in the manner aforesaid, to 
remove such member of said Board from office, and to 
appoint another member in his place to fill such vacancy.* 
b^of^ed- Sec. 5. Said board of Education shall have power to 
*^ ° appoint a Principal and Assistant to take charge of said 
School, and such other Teachers and officc^ra as may be 



• The parts of Be^tion 4, iaoladed in brfteketi, w«r» vftla«l|r IWpMtod bf StellM % ^St IS 
of fhe State ConstltTitioiiy adopted 1850. See page IM . 
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quired in said School, aad &x tiie salaary of eaeh, aod pr»- 
amhe their Baveral duties, Tbej shall also hare power tp 
reiBove either the Principal, Assistont, or Teaehers, and to 
appoint others in tibeir stead. They shall prescribe the 
Virions books to be used in said School, and shall make all 
the regulations and by-laws necessary for the good govern- 
meat and management of the same* 

Sec. 6. Ssdd Board shall also establish an e;sperimeatal sxiMrimea. 
Bohool in connection with the Normal Sohool, and shdl^^^ 
make aU the regnlattons necessary to g^t:ern and support 
tiie same, and may, in their discretion, admit pnpib jEree of 
charge for tuition. 

Sec« 7. Said Board shaU have power, and it shall be their rowtn^mA 
diity» from time to time, as the mmns at tiieir disposal may ^^^^ 
warrant, to provide suitable grounds and buildings, im-e^lffoTik.. 
pfaments of husbandry and mechanical tools, either bySI^^S^!^ 
purchase or lease, for the purpose of more effectaally^ft£%f«k 
and experimentally carrying out the proTisions ^f the sec- 
ond section of this act, " To give Instruction in the He- 
^dianic Arts, and in the Arts of Husbandry and Agricultural 
C&emistry.'' 

Sec. 8* As soon as said Normal School is prepared to Notioe to »• 
receive pupils, the Superintendwott of Public Instruction Slho"^^ 
shall give notice of the fact to each Oounty Olerk in thepa^l^i!!. 
State, and i^all publish said notice in a newspaper published 
in eadi Senatorial district. 

Sec. 6, The Board of Bducation shall ordain such rules Rtf3«a «m 
and regulations for the admission of pupils to said School ^l^^^, 
as they shall deem necessary and proper. Every applicant ^'^' 
for admission shall undergo an examination in such manner 
as may be prescribed by the Board ; and if it shall appear 
that the applicant is not a person of good moral character, 
or will not make an apt and good Teacher, such i^pplicant 
shall be rejected. The Board of Education may, in their certain fu- 
discretion, require any applicant for admission to said or Mean 
Sohool— *othi^ than such as shall, prior to such admission, 
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sign and file with said Board a dedaration of mtention to 
fellow the bnsineBs of teaching Primarj Schools in tfaiB 
State — to pay, or secure to be paid, saoh fees for tuition 
as to said Board shall seem reasonable. 
todt^r. ^^* ^^* ^^^ person may be admitted a pupil of mA 
^onto Sohool who shaU pass a satisfactory examination : PrmM^ 
uH^. That the applicant shall, before admission, sign a dedara- 
tion of intention to follow the business of teaching Primary 
Sdi^M^ Schools in this State : And provided further ^ That pnpib 
v^o«^ may be admitted without signing snch declaration of inten- 
tion, on snch terms as the Normal School Board may pTe- 
■ftUo of pn* Bcribe ; and that each county shall be entitled to send 
•Mh«Muitypiipi]g in the ratio of the Representatives in the State 
Legislature to which it may be entitled, not to exceed sncli 
number as the Board may prescribe. 
BMrd of Sec. 11* AfteY said School shall have commenced its first 
«itobrt«^ term, and at least once in each year thereafter, it shall be 
yisited by three suitable persons, not members, to be ap- 
pointed by the Board of Education^ who shall examine 
tiioroughly into the affairs of the School, and report to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction their views with re- 
gard to its condition, success and usefulness, and any other 
matters they may judge expedient. Such, Visitors shall be 
i^pointed annually. 
a^^Mrinttii. Sec. 12. It shall be the duty of the Superintendent of 
te^uJt™** I*^^li<5 Instruction, once at least in each term, to visit aaid 
2J^^,^t School; and he shall annually make to the Legislature a 
full and detailed report of the doings of the Board of B^^' 
cation, and of all their expenditures, and the moneys re* 
ceived for tuition, and the prospects, progress and twefol' 
ness of said School, including so much of the report of eA^d 
Visitors as he may deem advisable. 
^***''^" Sec. 18. Lectures on chemistry, comparative 8natomy» 
astronomy, the mechanic arts, agriculturs^l chemistry, ^^ 
on any other science, or any branch of literature that the 
Board of Bducation may direct, may be delivered to those 
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attoDdiBg Mid Scbdol^ In radi; mfltmiear, and on tkch toma 
aad oonditxMd' as tlm Bo«rd vi Education maj" prescariBe.' 

Sec. 14. As doon as Miy person has attended said itMtitun J^*^^*" 
tion twentj^-tvro nwkUj said persan may be e:£e]nined in tbe » 
studies required by the Board, Jn sndk manner as may be'' 
prescribed ; and if it sludl appear that $aid pMKKP posaess^a ^'^J^ 
tbe learning md otJier qnaUfteatlmis naoeseary to teadb^'"^* 
a good Ooi)cinioii Sdbtool,- said pibtson shall reoeiye a -oafllfiH 
cate to that eSeet from/the Frincipalv to bo i^pcioved by 
tl^e Saperintendent dr .Pnblic Instittction. 

'Sec. 16. The Board ^f iBdncation shall hiswe the power ^»^n!f 
and Authority to demand and rec^TO tiie ansa or siama do* j;^^^ 
naiad and snbeeHbed by the eittxens of Yp^JaUti and iis^*'^ 
Tfeii^y, insn^^n^mner as^aid Board taay presocibe, laad ^ 
apply the same to the cdreetion and completion of the neo* 
esaary buildings, the pnrclnasa of the neotesaiy booksi* 
ai^vatua, fntuitmre and^tmres, aiid £»r vanona <^^t^ ^>^^''^^- 
ddental expenses to be limntred by said Boatd in pnwEh 
aaee <rf iho^ provisions aS tjhib t^ot ; and if any sorplnd shi^ 
remain, to apply the eame in defraying the expenses of 
condnctiog aaid Sdiod* And any^ deficit whi^ may <^<^ J^£^^ 
in the erection and completion of said bnildiiigs and pw^ ^«;. 
chases Aforesmd, shall be paid bift of the principal to.bei^^ 
received on tiie sale of lands horeinafter mentioiledt not to 
exeeed the snm of ten thooaand dollars. Such snm shall 
bei paid from time to time on the warrsbt: of the Andiior < 
Genial, to be drawn in pnrsiianod of the certificate^ of the 
Snperintendent 6S Building, w Secretary of the 'Board, ^nd 
Oonntwsigned by the PretEOdent of the Board of Bduoalsbn ; 
and no snch certificate shall be issued untU. work shall be 
done, or services rendered, or buildiogs erected^ or booki^ 
apparatus, fixtures or furniture, i^or chased jGdt the Normal 
School, under the direction of the Board of Bdueation, eii<* 
titling the applicant to such certificate, aoooeding toa ooifr* 
tract or agreement with said Bofi^rd for that pis^pose, or for 
services and expenses of the Board or some mMuber^ereiri^. 

81 . 



in ecMmeotion with the fleleotion of the Mtei or the ereotkm 
at the Normal School baildings, or the improYeiaent of tke 
grounds. 
xMt.p m. g^^^ 10^ 7}|3 ^^jj^ sectionfl of Salt Spring lands, located 

by the Board of Bdncation under the proTiaionB of seotioos 
fifteen and sixteen of '' An act to establish a State Nomial 
School,^ approved March twenty-eight, eighteen hundred 
and forty-nine, together with the fifteen sections of Salt 
Spring lands kK»ated under the provisions of section six- 
teen of said Act, and all such lands as may be granted by 
Oongress, or received or set apart (in any manner) in Ueu 
of any portion 'of said land to which the title mary proye 
insufficient, and all donations, in land or otherwise, to the 
State in trust, or to the Board of Bducation &r the support 
wkftt u^of e Normal School, shall constitute a fund, to be called 
!t^7' ^^ Normal Sohond Endowment Fund, and shall be reserved 
from sale until the same shall be appraised. The minifluim 
price of said lands shall be four dollars per acre ; and it 
shall be the duty of the office authorized to sell said lands, 
to cause the same to be appraised as soon as practicable, 
in the manner provided for the appraisal of other laodfl* 
None of said lands shall be sold for less f3ian the mlmmTim 
price fixed by law. It shall not be' necessary to appraise 
any of said lands which have heretofore been appraised 
under existing provisions of law ; and the proceeds of sales 
of any of said lands heretofore appraised and sold, shall 
constitute a part of the fund herein provided. After such 
appraisal, such land shall be and remain subject to sale at 
the State Land Office, as is now, or shall be hereafter pro* 
vided by law ; and the principal shall be and remain a 
perpetual fund for the use of said institution (except as 
herein provided.) The installments of principal paid by 
the purchasers, shall be paid into the Staita Treasury ; s^^ 
the interest thereon from the time of its receipt, or fro^ 
the time of the. preceding computation of interest, as the 
same [case] may be, shall be computed l>y the Auditor Gen- 



eral and State Treaancer, at the close of eaoh^fiaoal year, at 
Hie rate of biz per oe&t. per annum, and together with all 
interest paid by pnrchasers of any portion of said landa^ 
ediall be passed to the (^edit of the Normiil School interest 
fond, to be drawn therefrom upon the warrant of the An-* 
ditor General, issued in pursuance of a certifioate of the 
Board oi Education, signed by thpir Secretary and coun- 
tersigned by their President, that the money is due and 
payable to the Principal of the Normal School, or his 
assistants, (»r the Teachers or officers employed, or to the 
members of th^ Board, or the Board of ITlsitors, i» herein^ 
auth^orizedy or for neoeasary incidental expensta in the 
support or maintenance of said ; School, or . some of its 
d^artments. 
Sec. 17. Said fulids shall be uniSer the direction 9XiA con- F<md«ia4«r 

control of 

trol of the Boatd of Bducation, subject to the provisions ed^uL 
hereiu contained. The Treasurer of said Boar^ i^ball pay 
out of the proper fjEuid all ordera or drafts for moneys to 
be expended under the provipdons of this act. Such or* , 
ders or drafts to be drawn by the Auditor General, on the 
certificate of the Beeretary, countersigned by the Presi* 
dent of the Board. No such certificates ishall be given,, 
except upon accounts audited and idlowed by the Board at 
aregolarmeating. 
Sec. 18.. The seryices»and all necessary traveling andExptniMor 

lH>ftt4' of o4* 

other expenses^ already or hereafter to be incurred by any ^JJ^^ 
member of the Board of Education, or the Board of Yisit-p*^ 
ors, shall be paid on the proper certificate out of any funds 
belonging to said Institution in the hands of the Treasurer, 
until the erection and completion of the necessary build- 
ings*. The Principal, Assistants, Teachers aiid other offi- lutmotan 
oers employ:ed in said School, shall be paid out of t];ie Nor- hQw f«m. ' 

I 

mal School Interest Fund, ^nd from receipts for tuition ; 
and the services and expenses of the Board of Education, 
after the erection pf the necessary buildings, and otbcE 
expenses incident to said Institution, shall be paid for out 
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of the Nonnal Sdiotoi Interest Fond, in the same maoitor, 

as near as may be, as is required in regard to moneys drawn 

(ot the payment of the Principal or other Teachers. The 

teVi^"*' oiraibers of the Board of Bdacation and the Yiwtors, alia& 

'^'^'^^'^ he entitled to two dollars per day for their aotBal serviceBy 

and to their necessary traveling and other expenses. 
^dMtiw ^^^ ^'* ^^ ^^ purpose of renderu^ more effioient 



JjJ^i^ their oxgaaizatksn, «ad to enatble thein the more fuly to 
^•u7' carry into effect the provisiens herein contained, the mem' 
hers of the Board of Education, now holcHng their offices 
under the provisions of '^ An act to establish a State No^ 
mal School,'' af^roved March 28th, 1849, and their succes- 
sors in office, are hereby constituted a body politic and 
corporate, by the name of '' The Board of Education," for 
the purposes herein contemplated, and subject to such 
modifications as may be uiade thereto, and in tha^ name 
shall have perpetual snccession, andshall be, and they are 
hereby empowered to purchase, have, hold, possess and 
enjoy to themselves and their successors, lands, tenemefits, 
hereditaments, goods, diattels and ^eots of ev^ry kind, 
and the same to grant, aliene, seH) invest and dispose of, t<^ 
sue and be sued, plead and be kiapleaded, in all Oourts in 
this State, to hvv^ o&d to use a common seal, and the ssme 
to change, alter and renew at pleasure, and to make such 
by-laws and regulations as they may deem proper for tbe 
well orderii^ and government of eaid Ox^rporation and the 
transaction of its business: Provided, The same be no^ 
repugnant to the Oonstitution or laws of this State er of 
the United States. 
«>k«0ftv Sec. 20. Said Oor Deration shall be subject to the pro* 

jtsttopro- c 

jjJjM^f^ visions of chapter fifty-five of the Revised Slatutefl ot 

^SL of ^®**» ^ **^ *® *^® ^*^® ^^ *PP^y» ^^^ ^^ ^^* inconsistent 

SSLr 78 with the provisions of this act. They shall have power to 

SSr* ' tran«.ct aU neoeasary business at any meeting, a quonua 

being present ; and meetings may be called in such msn* 

ner as their by<laws may provide, and a quorum shall oon* 
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eist of a majority of the members. The first meeting nn- J^** ^"^ 
der this act may be held at such time and place as may be^'- 
directed by the Secretary, and no publication of notice 
thereof shall be necessary ; and the^ attendance of a quo- 
rum shall render valid the pi^oeedtngs of such meeting. ^>^^ 
All process against said Corporation shall be served on the iJJJJi.^'' 
President or Secretary tibereofl 



Sec. 21. Sections four, fifteen and sixteen of ''An act toowtoia 
Mtablisha State NonualSchbol," approved March ^Sth, ][^»i«^^ 
1849, and all of the provisions of said act, and the ^ct^^^U-^- 
supplementary thereto, \^hich are inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act, are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 22. This act shall take effect and be in force from ^^*|«> 
and after its passage, and the Legislature may at any time A^t'^^ 
alter, amend or repeal the same by a vote of two-thirds of ♦ 
the members present in each House. 

Sec 23. 'The Bodrd of Instruction of the State NormeJ Dipiomu 
School are authorized to grant to graduates of said I^sti- «jj«jjj^ 
tution Diplomas, which, when signed by the members of 2S»j^£^, 
the State ^oard of Education, shaH be regarded as evi- 
dence that such graduates have completed the prescribed 
course of study in said Institution. (*) 

Sec. 24. Each Diploma so coufbrred shall be accom- upiomaB to 
panied by a certificate, signed by the Board of Instruction, niedV ««• 
which, when recorded in the office of the Clerk of any ^J»^«\ •^^ 
township in this State, shall serve the holder as a certifi-**j2MUS^ 
cate of quttlificatiou to teach in any Primary School of said*®*^^^' 
township, until the same shall be amended [annulled] by 
the School Inspectors of such township under the provis- 
ions of law for annulling certificates. 

^»^— — ^B^M.. B^ —■ . W mi^ ■■■ — ^^^ , m III ■ fc ■■■■ .I^^IM .^^^Wl.^ l^ll ■■.! 1 ^1^MW.^,^ W m <■■■■ ■■■^■■1 P H ^ 

(1) Sections 33 and 24, passed Feb. 13, 1867. Compiled Laws, p. 722. 



THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 



An Act to provide for the Government of the State 

University. 

[Compiled L*w«y p. 711.] 

Sbctiov 1. The People of ^ State of Michigan emi^ 

Mrrni^ That the Institntlon eetablished in tUs State, and^known as 
the University of Michigan, is continued under the name 
« and style heretofore nsed. 

It! objMt Sec. 2. The University shall provide the inhabitants of 
this State with the means of acquiring a thorongh knowl- 
edge of the various brsmches of Literature, Science and 
Arts. 

€krT«ni]iMnt Soc. 3. The govemmeut of the University is vested in 

^SSti^ tli® Board of Regents. 



itogmtt to Sec. 4. The Board of Begents shall constitute the body 
wrponUi corporate, with the right as such of suing and being sned, 



of making and using a common seal, and altering 

same. 
Bemttto Sec. 6. The Begents shall have power to enact ordinan- 
^i^. ces, bylaws a^d regulations for the government of the 

#]Mt pTlpl* 

h^TtU University ; to elect a Presidenti to fix, increase and reduce 
•jjdtai*!*.^^ regular number of Professors and Tutors, and to ap- 
point the same, and to determine the amount of their 
salaries : Provided^ That there shall always be at least one 
Professor of Homoeopathy in the department of Medicine. 
SS!?iSS?'* Sec. 6. They shall have power to remove the President, 
pMAtwm, ^^^ any Professor or Tutor, when the interest of the Uni- 
versity shall require it. 
Sec. 7. They sbaU have power to appoint a Secretary, 
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i, Treasurer, Steward, add raoh otker officers as ^;*^* 
the intereatB of the Indtitatioa may require, who shall hold ^^Hii^^ 
their offices at the pleasure of the Board, and receive such ^^ttraT 
oompensation as the Boai^d may preitoribe. 

Sec. 8. The University shall cOBsist of at least three or i^^de- 
d^artments : fcS? 

1. A department of Literature, Science and the Arts ; 

2. A depattment of Law ; 

3. A department of Medicine ; 

4. Snch other departments may be added as the Regents 
shall deem necessary, and the State of the University fund 
shall allow. 

Sec. 9. The Regents shall provide for the arrangwnent Jjg^to 
and selection of a conrse or conrses of study in the Uni- JJJJJ»jg[ 
versity, for snch students as may not desire to pursne the who do ii9t 
nsual collegiate course, in the department of literature, poirrao ool 
science and the arts, embracing the ancient languages, and •««»•. 
to provide for the admission of such students without pre- 
vious examination as to their attainments in said languages, 
and for granting such certificates at the expiration of such 
course or term of such students, as may be appropriate to 
their respective attainments. 

Sec. 10. The Regents shall make -provision for keeping ^n»to 
a set of meteorological tables at the University, after the JJ5*J»S!f ' 
forms adopted and furnished by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the record of which shall' be transmitted with their 
report to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, who 
shall embody the same into his report. 

Sec. 11. The immediate government of the several de* ^m«»i {f- 

rootioa of 

partments shall be entrusted to the President and the re-^"^****"*- 
spective faculties ; but the Regents shall have power to 
regulate the course of instruction, and prescribe, under the 
advice of the Professorship, the books and authorities to be 
used in the several departments ; and also to confer such 
degrees and grant such Diplomas as are usually conferred 
and granted by other similar institutions. 
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Sec. 13. The fee ^ admimoa to the ragidfir Uniyersity 
oomrto m tha departeent of literatnrei soienoe and the arts, 
ehall not exceed teadoUarSi but eiioh ceorae or oourBefl of 
instruction as may be arranged nsder tlie provisions of 

dSttft^u. section nine of this aot» shall be opeQ withoat fee to the 

M withtmt ^i^j^eng of this State. 

tote o^ Sec, 18. The Uniyersity shall be open to all persons 
the^te^ resident of this State, without charge of tuition, under the 
IkMgt.^ regulations prescribed by the Begents ; and to all other 
persons under such regulations and restrictions as the 
Board may prescribe. 
JS5«"p^, S®^ ^^* ^^^ moneys received from such source shall be 
P^^^ *^ paid to the Treasurer, and so much thereof as shall be 
necessary for tiie purpose, shall be expended by the Be- 
gents in keeping the University buildings in good condition 
and repair, and the balance shall be appropriated for the 
increase of the Library, 
▲nrati f- Sec. 15. The Board of Begents shall make an exhibit of 
fntik the affairs of the University, in each year, to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, setting forth the condition 
of the University and its branches ; the amount of receipts 
and expenditures ; the number of Professors, Tutors and 
other officers, and the compensation of each ; the number 
of students in the several departments, and in the different 
classes ; the books of instruction used ; an estimate of the 
expenses for the ensuing year ; together with such other 
information and suggestions as they may deem important, 
or the Superintendent of Public Instruction may require 
to embody in his report. (^) 
Bandiogi Sec. 16. From the increase arising from the interest of 
•r«ot^from tho Uuiversity fuDd, the Board of Begents may erect, from 
falli*'***' time to time, such buildings as are necessary for the nses 
of the University, on the grounds set apart for the same; 
but no such buildings shall be erected until provision shal' 

be made for the payment of the existing indebtedness^^ 

, ■ - — — -^— — 

(1) Am ftBii»ttd«4 IWfcruftrj 15, 1868. Uwt ot 1868^ p. 760. 



ik» Uai^mty, nor uatil <»/$ hirim)b of tb4^ Uaiveraity 
fhall be e^tabUshed m et^h juiUdai (Hrcuit oC.tb^ S^erte*. 

See. IT. The Bmcd of Bogonts ehall have power to ex- ^a'Xw 
pood so oMieh of the iutereat ertsing from the Umireinitty ^^^'^'^' 
fiind, as may be neoessary for the improving and 0fB4- 
mentiirg of the UniTeraity grounds, for the purobaM of 
philosoplnealy chemical^ meteprologica}^ and others appMra* 
tufl, and to keep the flame in good oonditioii. ' : 

Sec 18, As soon ae the income of the Univeraity ^^^^'^^^l^ 
est fond wiU admit, it shaU be ihe duty of the Board of ^^^». 
Regents to orgfuckisse and establish branches of the Uni v^- 
sity,, one at leiM in eadi jtuMoial droait or district of ' the 
State, and to establish all needftd rales and regulatione for 
the government of the same. They shall not give to any 
vfxdk branch the right of conferring degrees, nor appro* 
priate a snm exceeding^ fifteen hundred dollars, in any ooe 
year, for the snpport of any stich branch. ^ 

See. 19. The Regents may establish and organize aiu^ 
branch or branches, by the ereation of a Trusteeship ior 
the local management of the same, or they may in tbeir 
discretion select for a branch. Tinder the restrictioi»i ^ fore- 
said, any chartered literary Institution in the State. 

Sec. 20. The meetings of the Board may be called in {Jjj*^ "^ 
such manner as the Regents shall prescribe ; five of them 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, 
and a less number may adjourn from time to time. 

Sec. 21. A Board of Visitors, to consist of^ three persons, 5>m? ^ 
shall be appointed biennially at the commencement of the v^t^A. 
collegiate year, by the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. It shall be their duty to make a personal examina^ ^ 
tion into the state and condition of the University in all 
its departments and branches, once at least in each year, 
and report the result to the Saperintendent, suggesting ni«ird^ 
such improvements as they may deem important ; which 
report shall be embodied into the report of the Superin- 

tendent. 
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BMtBii Md Seo. 22. The Begentt and Visitors of the UmyeiBity 
njf^;^ shall eaeh receive paj for the actBal and necessary ex- 
I^enses incurred by them in the performance of tkeir 
duties, which shall be paid out of the University int^rsst 
fmnd. 
Sec* 28* All orders on the Treasnrer duall be sign^ by 
iww iiiMd. ^^ Secretary, and countersigned by the President. 
S^tf of ^^' ^^* Chapter fifty-seven of the Bevised Btatntes is 
S^ hereby repealed. 

^p^lj^^t Sec. 25. The varions speeimena of geology, mineralogy, 
tti^^Jil^r- zoology, botany, and all other specimens pertaining to 
^* Natural History belonging to the State, and uow deposited 
in the University buildings, be and the same are hereby 
transferred to the Board of Begents of the University of 
Michigan, to be held by said Board of Begents in. trust for 
tike use and benefit of said University and its branches ; 
and the said Board of Begents are hereby authorized to 
take, have and enjoy, the right, property, possession and 
control thereof, and make such disposition of the said spe- 
cimens as may be most beneficial for the interests of the 
University and its branches aforesaid. 



THE AGBICU,LT|tJRAL COLLEGE, 



An Act for the Establuhment of a State Agricultural 

School. 

t^oVLP^l*^ I'AW*! p. 733.] 

Section 1. The People of the BMbe of Michigan enactj 
That the President and Exeentive Oommittee of the Hichi-^^^^ 
gan State Agricnltoral Society, be and are hereby author* '^^^^ 
issed to selectj subject to the approval of the State Board 
of Education, a location and site for a State Agricultural 
School, within ten miles of Lansing ; and subject to such '•» to be 

^ purehaMd. 

approval, contract for and purchase for the State of Michi- 
gan such lands, not less than fire hundred acres, nor more 
than one thousand acres, in one body, for the purpose o£ 
an experimental farm and site for such Agricultural School : 
Provided, That the amount to be paid for such farm and 
site shall not exceed fifteen dollars per acre, and that the 
conveyance or conveyances be made to the^ State of 
Michigan. 

Sec» 2. That there is hereby appropriated twenty*two stit sprio; 
sections of SfiJt Spring lands, or the money arising from the ^'^^^^^ 
sde thereof, referred to in article thirteen, section eleven^ tio^i^Si. 
of tUo Constitution of the State of Michigan, for the pur- *"«■' **** 
chase of land for such site and location, and the prepara- 
tion thereof, the erection of buUdings, the purchase of 
furniture, apparatus, library and implementSi payment of 
Professors and Teachers, and other necessary expenses, to 
be incurred in the establishment and successful operation 
of said School ; which sum shall be drawn from the State 
Treasury on the presentation of the proper certificates of 
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the Board of Education to the Auditor General, and on Ids 
warrant to the State Treasurer ; but not to exceed in the 
whole amount the Bum of fifty^six thousand three hundred 
and twenty dollars, the minimum price of said twenty-two 
secttoBe, ubIqss. the whole proceeda of the Biedes of eaid 
sections shall exceed that sum, and then not lo exceed the 
amount of such proceeds-C) 
Sii^JSTip. ^^* ^* Upon the execution and delivery to the Secretary 
£S^i2Lj.,of State of the proper conveyance or conveyances of the 
4^ir^*'' land, the purchase of which is provided for in the first i^c- 
i^waT^ iion of this act, and the cert^cates of the Attorney Gene- 
ral that he has examined the title to the same, and finds 
it unencuinbered, and that the oonveyance op conveyanceB 
are executed in due form^ and a certifioate from the Preai* 
dent and Secretary of the Board of Bduoation, that the 
same is in accordance with the contract or contracts for 
the purchase of the same, and that the looaidon has been 
approved by them, the Auditor General shall draw hk 
warrant or warrants oh the State Treasurer for 4^e amount 
of such purchase^ in fiatvor of the party or parties to whom 
such sum or sums shall be due, payable out of said Sali 
Spring lands, or money aocrubg from the sale of the same; 
and the said certificates in this section mentioned, shall be 
filed and preserved in the office of the Secretary of State, 
jkyrienitarai Sec. 4. Udou thc purohasc of such location and site, 

ooUeg«to be ^ -^ , 

Mt»Diish«4, there shall be established on such site, under the direction 
•»4dewga. ^^ ftupervision of the State B6ard of Education, an Agri- 
cultural Sdhfool, by the name and style of the Agricaltoral 
OoUege of the State of Michigi^y and the chief pxurpofio 
and design of which shall be, to improve and teach tlM 
science and practice of Agriculture. 
Sec. 5. The course of instruction in said College shall 



•*— *- 



(1) As amended by <' Aa Act makiBg as Apprepiiatioii for the- State Agricnltmal ^^^' 
and to amend the Act entitled 'An Act for the I^tab^hmentW a State Agricultural School, 
ftpprored E^bmar^f ttrolfCh, eUg^teea hundred tod tEtf-ltitf* '* approred Fbhnwtj ^t ^^' 
Laws of 1857, p. 385. 



mdxLde tke folio wine brMolies of edneation. viz : an &iiff<9o«m«ri»* 
lish and scieatific odnree, natural philosophyy chemistry, 
1n>tanyj anhaal and vegetable anatomy and pby«iol<^y, gecd* 
ogy, mineralogy, zoetaoroMgy, entomolgy, reterinary art, 
menanri&tiiiii, leveling and political eo€momy> with hook,* 
Iceeping and the mechanic arts, whieh are directly eon* 
neoted with Agricnltnre, and sncfa others as the Board of 
EdncatioD may from time to time see fit topredoribe^ having 
reference to th^ objects specified in the previous section ; 
and the swl Board may establish such professorships^ and ^^^' 
employ such Brofessors and Teachers^ to be called the Board 
of Instraction of said OoUegOy for the instruction aforesaid, 
as tbey may jpdge best for such object : Promded^ The amn 
paid snch Professors and Teacher^, for^e first year after J^Jjyj*-^ 
aaid College shall go into operation, shall not ezideed the ^^"^^ 
snm of fiye thousand dollars, and for the next year, ^ot ^%r 
ceedtng the snm of six thousand doUari», and for any yearft 
thereafter, snch sum as the State Board of Edncation may 
deem necessary^ for the successful operation of the Instil 
tntion. Tuition in said Institution shall be forever free to p«»a> »<> 
pupils from this State, and any number of pupils may be 
admitted who shall apply from any part of this State : Pror 
videdf That in case m^e p^ils apply than can be accom* 
modated or tat^ht, then said Board shall adopt some equi- 
table plan, giving to each county a nnmber according to 
the ratio of population, as it shall appear froni the census 
last taken ; and in that case, those from each county shall 
be admitted in the order in which they shall apply, until 
the quota of such county be full. 

Sec. 6. There shall be pne Collegiate term in each year, ^^rmt. 
and said term shall commence on the last Wednesday of 
February, and terminate on the last Wednesday of Novem- 
ber ; and no pupil shall be received for a less term, unless 
by special permission from the Board of Instruction. (^) 

Sec. 7. The Board of Education, upon consultation with 

(1) Af ftnMnded IVbruarj 15, 1869. Lavi of 1869, p. 871. 
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H011M for ikm Board of Inatmodon, shaUi from time to timd, fix and 
•tad/, ate. establish rules as to the Bomber of hours whidi shall b^ 
devoted to manual labor and to stady , whidi may be diff6^ 
ent in different terms or seasons ; but daring the first term 
in snch year, the tine devoted to labor shall not be less 
than three, nor more than four hours each day ; and no stu- 
dent or pupil of said OoUege shall be exempt from sa(di 
labor, except in case of sickness or other infirmity. 
BoMdof ed. Sec. 8. The Boi^rd of Education shall appoint one of the 
appoint efl- Professors in said OoUeee to be the President iJiereof, and 

<K§ Of OOl* 

^s*' one to be its Secretary, and one to be its Treasurer ; and 
Brtauidi the Board of Instruction may establish such rules and regih 
latioiif , ote. lations from time to time, for the government of said Col- 
lege and instruction therein, as they may deem proper in 
any matter not regulated by the Board of Education ; and 
the rules and regulations adopted by such Board of Instrac- 
tion, shall remain in fall force until altered by said Board 
of Education. And said Board of Instruction shall hare 
power, subject to the approval of the Board of Education, 
to establish by*law8 for the government and discipline of 
the pupils of said OoUege, in regard to conduct and bebar- 
ior, and to affix such pecuniary penalties as they may deem 
proper, and to prescribe the cai!flies for expulsion or dismis- 
sal of such pupil, which by-laws shall have the force of 
law, unless altered, modified or repealed by the Board of 
T^azeom. Education or the Legislature ; and the Board of Education 
fcruborof shall fix the compensation to be credited or paid for the 
labor performed by pupils, under the provisions of section 
seven of this act. 

DatiMof Sec. 9. The President of said Board of Instruction shaB 
pMiidmt pyggjj^ at all meetings of said Board, except in case of 
sickness or absence ; in which case the Board may elect 
one of their number President j^ro tempore; and it shall be 
the duty of the President to see tJiat all the regulations 
established by this act, by the Board of Education, and hf 
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th» Board of Znatrmotion, in rtgard to ihsi gortatnm&at and 
ioiriariietioQ i^ Bud Oollegeybe eoforoed. 

Sec. 10. The Secretary of said Board of Instmction shall 2!^!^^. 
reootd all the proceedings of said Board, and all regnlatioiis 
and by-laws for the goTemment of said Oollege, and shall 
piiblish the same, and furnish a copy thereof to the Goyer- 
nor of this State, to each member of tiie Board of Educa- 
HfftXf to the^ Ootinty Olerk of eaeh county, and to the Oierk 
of each oi^gaiueed township in this State. He shall also 
keep a full record of all improvemeute and experiments 
made on said lands, their cost and results. He shall also 
keep a careful account with each field, in connection with 
a plan of the farming lands or farm, exhibiting the positicm 
of each, in which .shall be shown the manner and cost of 
preparing the ground, the kind of crop, time of planting or 
sowing, the after condition, the time and manner of haiw 
vesting, the labor devoted to each process, and its cost 
price, with the cost of preparing the matured crop for mar* 
ket, and the price for which it was sold, and of such other 
matters as the Board of Education and of Instruction, or 
either of them, may require of him ; and he shall furnish a 
copy thereof at the end of each term to the President of 
the Board of Education ; and the said record shall, at all 
reasonable hours, be open to the inspection of any citizen 
of this State. 

Sec. 11. The Treasurer shall receive and keep all moneys DutiMof 
arising from the sale of products of the farm, and from fines 
and penalties that may be imposed ; and shall give bonds 
in such sum as the Board of Education may require. He 
shall pay over all moneys upon the warrant of the Presi* 
dent, countersigned by the Secretary, on account of such 
contingent expenses of the Institution as may arise. He 
shall render annually, in the month of December, to the 
Board of Education, and as often as required by said Board, 
a^full and true account of all moneys received and dis- 
bursed by him ; stating for what received and paid, and 



Bhdl pToduee vouobers for redk ptkjmmL Hhe fliurphn 
money, if any remain in hh hands at the time of rendering 
sncfa aooonnti shall, if required by said Board, be i>aid over 
to the State Treasurer, to be placed to the credit of add 
institution.'^ 



mtoM to Seo. 12. After said OoUeffe shall haye oommettoed its &st 

bt appoint* ^ ^ 

•^ term, the Snperintendent of Pnbttc Instniotion riiall qp- 

Thfir datiw. point Visitors for the same, who shall perform tb^ like in* 

ties required of svch Yisitors by law, in reference to 1b$ 

State Normal Seho<d* 



"INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING/'^ 



An Act to Provide for the Incorporation of Institntions 

of Learning. 

[Oompiled Laws, p. 564.] 

' Section 1. The People of the State of Michigan enad, 
That any number of persons not less than five, may become how a»yb« 
a Corporation for the purpose of founding and establishing*^* 
a CoUegOi Seminary, Academy, or other Institution of 
Learning, by complying with the provisions of this Act. 
When stock, legacies, bequests or donations, to the amount 
of thirty thousand dollars for any such College, or five thou- 
sand dollars for any such Seminary, Academy, or other In- 
stitution of Learning, so intended to be founded and estab- 
lished, shall be^ in good faith subscribed or given, and 
twenty per cent, thereon actually paid in, as herein 
required, such persons may elect Trustees for such Col- 
lege, Seminary, Academy, or other Institution of Learning ; 
and thereupon said Trustees shall severally subscribe ^JJ»< 
articles of association, in which shall be set forth <lie name, J^ ^f * 
character and object of the Corporation, the amount of j|^ *• *• 
capital stock so subscribed, bequeathed, donated or given, 
and the amount paid in ; the names and place of residence 
of the Trustees ; the length of time they shall continue in 
office, not to exceed thirty years ; the manner in which 
their successors shall be elected, who shall not be less than 
five, nor more than thirty-five, and the place where such 
College or other Institution is to be located. Said articles 
<3{ association, when subscribed as aforesaid, may be filed 
in the office of the Secretary of State ; but such articles 
shall not be so filed until ther-e is annexed thereto an 
affidavit, made by at least three of such Trustees, that the 

amount of dtock required by this section has been iti good 
88 
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faith finbecribed, and that twenty per cent, thereon haa 
been paid in ; and thereupon the pereona who have sub- 
scribed said articleSi with such other persons as may from 
time to time become donors to sndh Institation, or if mi 
MnwftttM. ^^^^^^ ^f association so dedare, the Trustees elected as 
herein provided, shall be a body corporate and politic, 
capable of suing and being sued, and may have a common 
seal, which they may make and alter at pleasure, and be 
capable in law of receiving by gift| subscription, beqaest^ 
will, donation or devisO} and of purchasings holding and 
conveying any real estate or personal property whatever, 
for the purpose of founding, establishing and conducting 
any such OoUege, Seminary, Academy, or other Institution 
of Learning. 
<ktttMeo. Sec. 2. A copy of any such articles of association filed 
Jjjj^^jj^* in pursuance of this Act, with a copy of the affidavit an- 
•***•■*• nexfid thereto, and certified by the Secretarj of State to 
be a copy, shall, in all Courts and places, be presumptive 
evidence of the incorporation of such Institution, and of 
all the facts therein stated. 
ii^ttMi Sec. 8, The Trustees of any College or Seminary iDCorpo- 
l^gj ^ rated under ihe provisions of this Act, besides the general 
8?SSw pow®'^^* and privileges of a Corporation, shall have power: 
twi A«t. 1^ fQ ^^(^ their own chairman or clerk ; 

2. Upon the death, resignatioD, or other vacancy in the 
office of any Trustee, to elect another in his place ; 

3« To declare vacant the seat of any Trustee wlio eb^U 

absent himself from five successive meetings of the Board; 

4. Jo take and hold, by gift, grant, or devise, any r^ 

or personal property, the annual income or revenue of 

.which shall not exceed twenty-five thousand dollars ; 

6. To sell, mortgage, let, or other wse use such propertji 
ii^ such manner as they shall deem most conducive to tbe 
educational iuterests of such Corporation ; 

6. To direct and prescribe the course of study and dis- 
cipline to be observed in the College, Seminary or Acad- 
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etAji Provided J That no religioas test whatever shall be 
required of any pnpil in atioh Institution ; 

7. To appoint a President, Prdfessors, Tutors, and suoh 
other officers and agents as they may deem neeessary, who 
shall hold their offices during the pleasure of the Tnutees ; 

8. To grant snoh literary honors as are usually granted 
by any snch College, or similar Institntions in the United 
States, and in testimony thereof to give smtftble IMpl<»na8, 
nnder their seal, and the signatures of snqb offioers of the 
Inatitntion as they may de^m expedient : ProviJkdy That 

the course of study pursued in sufdi CioUege be, in sdl ^ 

respects, as thorough and comprehensive as is usually 
pursued in similar Institutions in the United States ; 

9. To ascertain and fix the salaries of the President, 
Professors, and other offieers and agents ; 

10. And to make all ordinances and byJaws necessary 
and proper to carry into effect the foregoing powers. 

Sec. 4. Every IDiploma granted by such Trustees, shall "gj*** ■• 
entitle the possessor to all the immunities which, by usage 
or statute, are allowed to possessors of similar Diplcmias 
granted by any similar Institution in the United States. 

Sec. 51 The Trustees of any Academy incorporated und«r Addiuosia 
tiie provisions of this Act, besides the general poM^eta and^'^«( 
privileges of a Corporation, shall have power : «^'ttSi 

1* To take and hold, by gift, grant, subscription, bequest, -*•*• 
or devise, any property, personal or real, the annual income 
or revenue of which shall not exceed four thousand doUars ; 

2. To sell, mortgage, let, or otherwise use and dispose 
of such property for the benefit of such Academy ; 

8. To direct and prescribe the course of study and dis- 
cipline in such Academy ; 

4. To appoint a Treasurer, Clerk, Principal, and such 
other officers and agents as they shall deem necessaryi . 
who shall hold their offices during the pleasure of the 
Trustees ; 

5. To ascertain and fix the salaries of all the officers of 
the Academy } 
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6^ To make all ordinanoei and bj-laws necessary to carry 
into effect the foregoing powera. 
2iJ!Srtlr S^c. 6. Any Institation incorporated nnder the provisiona 
TUtetioB ^ ^j^ j^^|.^ ^^ 1^^ always subject to the visitation and 

examination of the Superintendent of Public luetmclioiiy 
and also to a Board of YiBitors, (three in number,) to be 
annuaOy appointed by said Superintendent ; and said Yk- 
itors shall Report to said Superintend^it as soon after as 
examination as practicable. 
S^ft^^ Sec* 7. The Truitees of any Institution incorporated 
^^'^ under the provisions of this Act, shall apply all funds and 
property belonging thereto, according to their best judg- 
ment, to the promotion of its objects and interests : Pro- 
vicUdf That any gift, bequest or donation to such Institu- 
tion for any specific object, shall be faithfully applied to 
the object specified by such donor. 
Sf*m£!7 Sec. 8. The Trustees of any Institution incorporated 
|Mij2^ under the provisions of this Act, may require the Treasn- 
rer, and all other officers and agents, before entering upos 
the duties of their respective offices, to give bonds and 
securities in such sums as they may deem proper and 
sufficient* 
snuiMf 40 Sec. 9. Such Trustees shall be required, on or before the 
SSK Spmt ""** °*y ^^ December, annually, to report to the Supenn- 
22^'*'^ tendent of Public Instruction, a statement of the name of 
each Trustee, Officer, Teacher and student of such Institn- 
tion, with a statement of its property, the amount of stools 
subscribed, donated and bequeathed, and the amount actn* 
ally paid in, and such other information as will tend to 
exhibit its condition and operations. And said Trustees 
UkWLHy of shall be severally and jointly liable for all the labor per* 
toJT'' ^®'^®^ -f^^ ^® Corporation ; but no execution shall isBne 
nuSol 7^^ ^sinst any Trustee, till an execution against the Oorpora- 
tion shall have been returned unsatisfied, in whole or m 
part ; and no such Trustee shall be thus liable, unless suit 
for the collection of such debt shall have been brongi^ 
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againat said Corporation within one year after B^ch debt 
shall have become dne. 

Sec* 10. Service of legal prpcess on any such Corpora- S^o-JwJte 
tion, may be m^ade on any one of the Trustees thereof, if Mr^nuim! 
such Trustee be in the county in which the Institution is 
located ; but if not, then by leaving a copy of such process 
with any officer in the employ thereof, at its principal place 
of business. 

Sec 11. Any Institution of Learning now in existence ^^^- 
m this State, whether incorporated or not, shall be entitled JJJJJJJJ^* 
to all the benefits of this Act, by complying with the pro- Si^.' 
visions of this Act] and may, by a vote of the majority of 
such Corporation or unincorporated Company or Associa* 
tion, to be taken according to the act of incorporation, by- 
laws, or other legal regulations thereof, determine to avail 
itself of the provisions of this Act, and to ta]b;e and assume 
corporate name and powers thereunder, and may, by a like 
vote, transfer to .such Corporation, formed under this -^ct,.JUfh^jow. 
all its property,^^th real, personal and mixed ; and there- ^^^^^ 
upon said Corporation, to which such property is so trans- «>'?<*»***»"• 
ferred, shall take the same in the same manner, to the same 
extent, and with the like effect as the same was previously 
owned and held by the Corporation, Company or Associa- 
tioix so transferring the same, and n%y, in its own corporate 
name, sue for and collect all debts, dues, demands, subscrip- 
tions, devises and bequests thereof. The said Corporation 
so taking such property as aforesaid, shall take the same 
subject to all liens, trusts and limitations, both legal and 
equitable, to which the same was subject before such trans- 
fer, and shall also be liable for all the debts and obliga- 
tions of such previous Corporation, Company or Associa- 
tion, and shall pay the same to the full extent of the value 
of such property at the time of so taking the same. 

Sec. 12. Nothing in this Act shall be construed as grtet- ^■^'i®**^^ 
ing banking powers, or as allowing the business of broker- J^^'^** 
age, or any other powers, not usually granted to, or exer- 
cised by Institutions for educational purposes. 
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Bipwttob* Sec. 13. It shall be the duty of the President of tiie 

■M* to Ba- 

ofpSSteii* ^*^d *^f Trustees of every organized Academy, or Literary 
•trnotioii. Q|. Collegiate Institution, heretofore incorporated or here- 
after to be incorporated, to cause to be made out by the 
principal Instructor, or other proper officer, and forwiffded 
by mail or otherwise, to the office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, between the first and fifteenth days of 
December in each year, a report, setting forth the amount 
and estimated value of real estate owned by the Corpora- 
tion, the amount of other funds and endowments, and tiie 
yearly income from all, sources, the number of Instructors, 
OMtonto of the number of students in the dtfierent classes, the studies 
pursued, and the books used, the course of instruction, the 
terms of tuition, and such other matters as may be specially 
requested by said Superintendent, or as may be deemed 
proper by the President or Principal of such Academies or 
Institutes, to enable the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to lay before the Legislature a fair and full exhibit of 
the affairs and condition of said Institutions. (*) 
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tofta^*^ Sec. 1. It shall the duty of the Secretary of State to 

JJIil^ti furnish to the State Normal School, to the Agricultural 

^tttt^B. School, to the Asylum for the Insane, to the Asylum for 

the Deaf, Dumb and Blind, and to each of the incorporated 

colleges within the State, a fall set of the laws and public 

documents of the State, as published from time to time, and 

also, as far as it may be possible without re-publication, to 

furnish to each of the above named institutions, not already 

supplied, a full set of such laws and documents as have 

hitherto been published, and which may now be in the 

N possession of the State, and not otherwise appropriated. 

0) Section 13, passed Harch 4, 1849. [Compiled Laws, p. 768] 
(2) Aet Approved Fobitiary 14, 1859. 
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FORMS FOR PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE 

SCHOOL LAW. 



Since the following Forma^ except the first three, were 
printed, Form No. XYI has become obsolete by the repeal 
of Section 95 ; and Form No. XYII has been rendered in- 
sufficient by an amendment to Section 85. The Fiyrm (of 
Teacher's Certificate) now proper to be nsed in place of 
the latter, will be found on page 200. 

NO. L 

Form of Notice by the Cleric qf the Board of Inspectors 
to a TaxaUe Inhabitant qf a District at the time qf its 
formcUion. 

£iee SeeUoDi 1, 2, 3, 4, 7 and 129 ] 

ToA.B.: 

SiE — ^The School Inspectors of the township of 
have formed a School District in said township, to be 
known as District No. , and bounded [here insert the 
description.] 

The first meeting of said District will be held at , 

on the day of , A. D. 18 , at o'clock A* IL, 

[or P. M.,3 and you are instructed to notify every legal 
voter of said Diatrict of the same, at least five days previ- 
ous to said meeting, either personally, or by leaving a 
written notice at his place of residence ; and you will en- 
dorse on thia notice a return, showing such notification, 
with the date or dates thereof, and deliver the same to the 
Chairman of said meeting* 

Dated this day of , A. D. 18 . 

(Signed,) C. D., 

Clerk of the Board of School Inspectors. 



aes 
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NO. 11. 

Form of Notice for First Meeting — wJien made in Writing, 
be to fsft at the house of a Legal Voter • 

[Sm SmUom 1, 2, U And 129.] 

ToO.B.: 

Sib — School District No. , of the towhship of 
having been formed by the Inspectors, yon are hereby 
notified that the first meeting thereof will be held at , 

on the day of , A. D. 18 , at o'clock in the 

noon. 
Dated this day of , 18 . 

(Signed,) A. B., 

TMe person appointed to give Notice. 



NO. III. 

Form of Endorsement upon the Notice — Form No. 1 — by 

" TaocaUe Inhabitant." 

[See Seetione 8 and IS ] 

I, A B , hereby return the within (or annexed) 

DOtioe, and Jbit¥6 notified the qualified voters of the Dis- 
tiict, as follows : 



NAHES. 


DATE. 


fiOW KOTHIKD. 


A B , 

0— D , 


January 1, 1859, 


Personally. 
Written notice. 



Dated at 



, this day of 
(Signed,) 



,18 



A.B. 



. NO, IV. 

Fcrmcf Aco^tcmce of office lyDistiid Officers^t to he psi 

toUA &i>e J)ir0€tar. 

[9tt SMtioni 6,190 Md 1^] 

Ido hereby certify my acceptance of the office of 
in School District No. of the township'of 
Dated this day of ,18 . 

(Signed,) A.B* 



NO;T. 
Ibrm cf NoUce of Afwml Meatinff. 

{}9eeSoetknM 111 la,00taaiM.3 . f 

Notice is hereby given, that the annual meeting of 
School District No. , of the township of , for the 

election of School District Officers, and for the transaction 
of snch other business as may lawfully come before it, will 
be hdid at , on Monday, the day of September/ 

A. D. 18 , at . o'clock in the noon. 

Dated this day of September^ 18 .^ 

(Signed,) ^ Director^ 



NO. VI. . 

J^crm of RequeiA to he made ly ivoe l£gal Voters qf a Di^, 
triot to the Dietnct Board for the calling of a Special 
^eetinff* 

To (he District Board <f ScJiool District No. , [or to A. 

B., Ac, one*of the District Board :] 

The undersigned, legal voters of School District No. 
Oit tbe township of , request yon, ia pursuance of 

88 
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Section 12, of the Primary School Law, to call a special 

meeting of said DiBtrict^ for the purpose of 
Dated this day of , A^ D. 18 * 

(Signed,) _ , 



Form of Notice of Special Meetmge. 

(Sm flwIiflM IS, 18 and M. j 

Notice is^ hereby given to the taxable inhabitants of 
School District No. , in the township* of * , that in 
pnrsuance of a written request of five legal voters of said 
District, a special meeting of said District will be held at 
, on the day of , A. D., 18 , for [here in* 

Bert the object or objects of the meeting.] 

^ (Signed,) A. B., Director* 



NO. vn. 

Form qf Mate BUZ and WartHmt. 

[3m SMtittnB 39, 32, 88, M, 35, 45, 40 and 68.} 

Bate Bill, containing the name of each person liable for 

Teachers' ws^es in District No. , in the township of 

, for the term ending on the day of , A. D« 

18 , and the amount for which each person not exempted 

'" '■ ■ " I K I....! . I. ...■■IB ■■■■ I.I, I.. I.^> I n , ,1. 

« Tftry Ibr fractionftl Distrietik 
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from the payxaent thereof is so liable, with the fees of the 
Assessor thereon. 



Names of iohabltaatf 
•ending to School. 


Whole No. of 
days fent. 


AmoiUQit of ^Aaaess'rsfttOi 
School bill. , thereoD. 


Amoont for ffboto taa't 
fml. to be niMd. 


James HmersoD, 
JohB L« Barney, 
William Jones,, 
Peter Parley,. . . 
S. C Goodrich, 
M. Bamfi^,* .... 
r. Sawyei:,,,.,.- 


104 
416 
813 
§4 
104 
104 
416 


$1 04 
4 16 

3 13 

54 

1 04 
1 04 

4 16 


$0 05 
21 
16 
03 
d 06 

, .06 
21 


* 

$1 25 

* 

* 

* 
* 


11 09 
5 68 

3 29 
67 
162 

. I m 

4 37 


t 


1511 


«16 11 


! 10 76 


f 1 76 


tl7 71 



To the AsseasGT qf School District No^ , in the Towmhij^ 

¥ ; . - ' , , 

You are hereby. oo9}iaaiid«4 to coUt^ from eaci^ of t^e 
percK>]i8 in the aQMxed r.ale bill nattied^ the several sums 
set opposite their i^ipeetiye names in the l^t column 
thereof, and within sixty days after reo^ving this warrant, 
to pay over tiie amount so oolleoted by you, (retaining five 
per oent. for your ibes,) to the order of the Director of 
said Distriety eoustorsigilied by th^ Moderator ; and in case 
any person therm named, shall' neglect or refase, on de- 
mand, to pay the amount set opposite his name as afore: 
said, you'axs to collect the same by, distress and sal^ of th# 
goods and ohattels of sueh pefeons wherever founds within 
the county or eoun^s in whidi said District is ifituatedi 
having first published said sale at least ten day^ by post* 
ing up notices thereof in three public places in the town* 
ship where such property shall be sold. 

At the expiration of this warrant, you will make a re- 
turn thereof in writing, with the rate bill attached, to the' 
Director; stating the amount c^dlocted on said rate, bill, 
the amount uncollected, and the names of perscms froaa 
whom collections have not been made. 

* In the preceding rate bfll thoie penooa who are Aot rated for ftfel, fhnrfshAd'the lame a«- 
eordlDg to the proTtBioaa of Saetion 40. Those who did not famish their proportion of fuel, 
are oharged for fael in the cate hUl aceordiag to th» pteridoat of the same Section, and 0^ 
Iper oent. for eoUeeting the same. (See Section 45.) 
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Given under our bands this day of , in the year 

q{ our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and 

A. B,, director. 
C. D., Moderator, 

Bemark h la making out the rate bill for a term of 
Schppl^ the' mmnnt of pabKo noney to be applied to the 
term i0 first deducted from 'the amount of the Teacher-s 
wageS; and any balance remaining to be collected^ is ap- 
portioa^d (o the sHiTeral ^eraons hayipg sent to School 
during the term, in proportion to the Bumber of days sent 
by each, 

Semarh 2. Any money received for tuition of children 
atteliding School from without th^ District, onder-aiiy 2^e^ 
established by the District, or by the District Board, ia to 
be applied like the public moi»y in the rdd«etion of the 
Teacher's wages ; but — 

Semarh 8. In cajse children are^ received iato the Dis- 
trict to attend School, withoufc any condition having been 
imposed, the persoirs sending tb^m should W embraced in 
the rate bil^, and the athount due from tiiemehould foe col- 
lected as in other cases. 

SemarU 4. In oase it becomes 'neoesiary to eaforoe a col- 
lection, the Assessor should post the folkmiitg notice in 
three public places in the township, at least ten^days pre- 
vious t^ ^le : • : ' . - l , 

J^orm of Sohee qf Assessor's Sale. 

Notice is hereby gixr-6n, that 'by virtue of the warrtint 
annexed to a rate bilVfer School District No; , of the 
towliship of , beating date the day of * ^ 18 • , 

I have levied on the goods «nd chattels of , and 

shall expose the same for sale at public auction, at the 
house of , in the said School IMstrict, (or where- 

ever the property may be^) in the township of aad 
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* ^ 



county of , on the day of , 18 , at the hour 

of o'clock, M. 

Given under my hand at , this day of , 

18 . E. 0. B., 

• Aas^or (f md JHshfict. 

Bemark 5. The foUowii^ is a proper form foi* Assessor'a 
return to accompany the rate bill and warrant : 

Assessor's Ustum of Warr^'^i* 

a 

I, , Assessor of School District No. /town- 

ship, of f do hereby make this, my return of the an- 

nexed warrant with rate bill attached, and certify the 
amount coUeoted on said rate bill to be the sum of 
dollars and cents ; the amount uncollected, 

• * 1 * 

dollars and cents ; and that the following are the 

names of parsons from whom collections have not been 
made, and the amounts which are uncollected from each 
person : 






-r— (- 



KAKKL 



IMDmb. 



OiBts. 



Dated this day of , A, D. 18 

^ (Signed,) 



A. B., ABseseor. 



Any sums th^kt cannot be collected by the Assessor are 
to be induded in tiie next report of the District Board to 
the Supervisor, as provided in Section 57« 

For n^lect to. collect any sum or sums embraced in the 
rate bill that are ooUecioUe] the Assessor is subject to a 
penalty of ten dollars. (See Section 130.) 
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. NO, vm. 

Form of CofUract between Director and Te<icher. 

[See Sections 39, 60 and 86.J 

It 18 agreed between A. B., Director of School District 
No. , in the township of , on the part of said Dis- 

trict, and C. D., a qualiiSed Teacher of the township 
of , that the said C. D. is to teach the Primary School 

of said Distriet for the term of , commencing on 

the day of , A D. 18 , for the sum of 

per .; and that for such' services, properly rendered, 

the said A, B. is to pay the said 0. D. the amount of his 
wages as ascertained by this memorandum, on or before 
the day of , A. D. 18 . 

In witness whereof the said parties have hereunto set 
their names this day of , A. D. 18 • 

A. B., Director, 
C. D., TecLcher. 
This contract is approved by 
E. F., Moderator, 
Or. H.t Assessor. 

Remark 1. The Teacher should be furnished with a copy 
of this contract, and a duplicate should be filed with the 
Director. . 

BemarJc 2. The wages should be specified per week or 
month. The latter is preferable. [See Note C] 

Memaric 3. Section 60 expressly provides that no School 
moneys apportioned to any District, shall be appropriated 
to any other use than the payment of Teachers' wages, 
and that no part thereof shall be paid to any Teacher who 
has not received a certificate from the School Inspectors 
before commencing the School. [See Form No. 17.] 

Remark 4. In case of enlarged District Boards, the ap- 
proval of at least two of the four Trustees is necessary in 
the employment of Teachers, in addition to the approval 
of the Moderator or Assessor. ' 
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NO. XXI. 
Form of a Lectse. 

[3eo Section 69.] 

Know all men by these presents, that A. B., of the town- 
ship of , in the ^county of , and State of 
Michigan, of the first part, for the consideration herein 
mentioned, does hereby lease unto School District No. , 
in the township, county and State aforesaid, party of the 
second part, and their assigns, the following parcel of land, 
to-wit : [here insert description ;] with all the privileges 
And appurtenances thereunto belonging ; to have and to 
hold the same for and during the term of years from 
the day of , A. D. 18 • And the said party of 
the second part, for themselves and their assigns, do cove- 
nant and agree to pay the said party of the first part, for 
the said premises, the anutial rent of dollars. 

In testimony whereof, the said parties have hereunto set 
tb^iT hands and seals, this day of , A. D. 18 . 

A. B., [SBAL.] 

Lessor. 
CD,,) 

E. P., V [SEAL.] 

O. H. ) 

DiMrict Board qf School JMstrid No. of tiie qforest^id 
township. 
Signed and sealed in the presence ) 

of LJ., y - 

K. L. j 

JBemarh. A Lease, Uke a Deed, must be recorded in the 
Begister^s office, in order to protect the District in its title 
to a site. 



The Lessor "mtH protoblj want » eopf of ihB iMse, If so, a duplicate should bt «ad» 
aad signed as above, and plated on file wftli ttr» ZHr^tor, to be delirered wlfh other jM^ers 
•f bin oflce to his knOQeisor. 
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ioBgiDg to Solsool District No. , of Bsid tovnship. 
Dated at , tldfl day of , A. D. 18 . 

A. B,, Director, 

. lfoo.-«>The ftbor« warrant moit \m coaiit«rsigiied bj ih% Moderator. 



NO. JCII. 
iK>rm <2f Bepart hy iJie District Board to the Stipe^t^isor. 

« [Soe Seettona 56, 57, 58,^ 106 axtd 108,] 

Supervisor of the Township qf 
The undersigned, District Board for School District Xo. 
, in said township, do hereby certify that the follow- 
wg taxes haye]been voted in said district, during the 
School year last closed, yiz : 

[Here specify the amonnt of each tax voted, and the 
purpose to which it is appropriated : Also, the amount of 
taxes imposed by the District Board, and give the sum to- 
tal of th^ whole,] which you will assess upoo the taxable 
^property of said District, as the kw directs* 

JDated at , this daf of A. D« 18 . 

* A. B^ Maderatc^j 

0. !>., Director, 
E. F«, Asaeaeor. 



NO. XIII. 

Form of Asseseor^a Bond. \ 

fBae Sections 61 and 62.] , 

Know^ all men by these presents. That we, A. B., [the 
Assessor of School District No. , in the township of 
,] C. D. and E. F., [his sureties,] are held and 
firmly bound unto the said District, in the sum of [here 
insert a sum of double the amount to come kito the Asses- 
sor's, hands,] to be paid to the said Dislviot ; fer ihe pay- 
ment of which sum well and truly to be made, we bind 






»/ 
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0«r6elV6&, our "heirs, exectitors and admmistrAtor^, jointly 
and severally, firmly by these presents. 

The condition <rf tbid obligatioH id Bvtch, that if A; B., 
Afls^BSor of aaid District, dball fiiithfully apply all moneyg 
that shall come into his hands by vi^tae of his office, then 
this obligation shslll be void ; otherwise of full force and 
virtue. 

Sealed mth our Seals, and dated this day 

of A,D. 18 . 

A, B., [L, B.] 
E. P., [L. s.] 

Signed, sealed and delivered in ) 
pr^sexK^ of ) 

Semarh This bond should be endorsed as follows : 
" We approve the within bond." -^ 

[Signed,] G. H., Moderator^ 

I. K., Director. 



NO. XIV. 
i Form of Bend to i$giv€9i hy the Chamnan qf ffie Board of 

[Sm SMttoM 68, M and 7^^ 

Know all men by these presents, that we, A. B., [the 

chalrman'of the Board of School Inspectors of the town* 

ship of ,] and C. D. and E. F., [his sureties,] are 

held, andjfirmly bound unto the said township, in the sum 

< of, [here insert the sum of double the amount to eome iixto 

said chairman's hands, ^s nearly as the same can be as- 

iB©rtaiUQd,] fdr the payment of which sum well and truly 

to be made to tbe aaid township, we bind ourselves, oar 

' keirs,' eace^cuttfra lind adminii^triitors, jointly and Bevei^y» 

firmly by thee© presfents* • 

98 
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The condition of this obligation is saoh, that if A. R^ 
chairman of the Board of School Inspectors, gfaall faithfidly 
appropriate all moneys that may come into his hands bj 
virtne of his office, then tibis obligation shall be Toid, other- 
wise of full force and virtue. 

Sealed with our seals, and dated this day of , 

^ A. B., [L. a.] 

C. D,, [u &] 

E. P., [L. s.] 

Signed, sealed and delivered in ) 
presence of ) 

JRemark, This bond should be given before any moneys 

come into his hands, and should be endorsed as foUows : 

" I approve the within bond," 

[Signed,] G. H., Toiomhip Clerk. 



NO. XV. 
J^orm qf Appointment of ZHstrtd Offioera hy IHdriot BoarJL 

[See Sectkm 66.] 

The undersigned, members of the District Board of 
School District No. , in the township of , do 

hereby appoint A. B., Durdor of said District, to fill the 
vacancy created by the removal, [resignation or death, m 
the case may be,] of C. D., the late incumbent. 
Dated this day of , A. D. 18 . 

E. F., Moderat^r^ 
Or. H., Assesmr. 

Bemarh 1. The words in italics in the above form should 
be varied to suit the case. 

Bemcark 2. The Director should record aidy appointment 
that may be made, and persons appointed to office should 
file with the Director a certificate of acoeptanee, aocordiag 
io the provisions of Section 5. [See Form No. 4.J . 
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NO. XVI. 

Fdnn of Appointment of District Offloersy hf Bohocl In- 
spectors. 

[See SeeUon 96.] 

The undersigned, School Inspectors for the township 
of , do hereby appoint 0. P., Assessor of School Dis- 

trict No. , in said township, to- fill the vacamcy created 
by the death of Q. R., the late incnmbent. 
Dated this day of , A. D. 18 . 

A. B., 
CD., 
B* P«| 
Schod Inspectors^ 

igsy See the remarks following tbe prtceding Form. 

NO. XVII. 

Ihrm of Certifcate to he given hy School Inspeet^s to Qtud- 

ifed Teachers* , 

[See Seetifinfi $9| $5, S6„67y $8, 89 and ^] 

The undersigned, Inspectors of Primary Soiools for the 
township of , in tke county of , having person- 

ally examined A..B* at a regular mieeting of th^ Board, 
called for that purpose, and having ascertained bis [or her] 
qualifications in respect to moral character^ learning, and 
ability to instrmst a Primary School^ JPO BSBIPiT osktift, 
that he [or she] is duly qualified for that service, and ac- 
cordingly he [or she] is hereby licensed to teach Primary 
Schools, in iSaid township for two years from the date 
hereof, unless this certificate shall, before that time, be 
annulled according to law. 

Given under our bands this day of , A. D. 18 . 

CD., 

G. H. 

School Inspectors* 

See 3d Remark following Form No . 8. 
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sro. XVIII. 

^erm qf JfoUoe cf M^etmg of In&pecto^u for Mcami/nMion 

of JScnoat Teachers. 

Notice is keveby given, that for tke purpose of smking 
^m ejuunination of aU perBons who may offer themselves as 
QAiididat^s for Teachers of the Primary Schools of this 
township, the Board of School Inspectors thereof will meet 
[here insert the time and place of meeting.} 

Dated this day of , 18 . 

A. B., Toumship OUrk. 

Bemark 1. Whenever the Inspectors deem it necessary 
to re-examine any Teacher, they shall serve the following 
notice upon him, according to the provisions of Section 90 : 

JFbrm qf NoUmfof Re-ex(mim<]tJti<m, 

To A. B.: 

Sib, — ^You are hereby notliSed that the nndei*signed, 
Sdiool Inspectors for the township of , will hold a 

meeting at on the day of , at o'clock^ 

• M« Yon will please appear before them at the time 
«nd place aforesaid, for re-examinalion* It is oar purpose 
to annnl yonr certificate if yon are fonnd deficient in the 
qnalificatioBS requisite fbr a Primary School Teacher. 

Tlua tiottet slioalft b* dated Mid signed ia the sAtt« mMner m tdbe abere Cortifieate. 



Remark 2. In case it be found necessary to annul the 
Teacher's certificate, it shall be sufficient for that purpose 
for the Clerk of the Board of School Inspectors to make 
the usual record of their proceedings: Provided^ the 
Teacher appears befpre them and gives up his certificate, 
which it 13 his duty to do. Otherwise, in addition to said 
record, the Inspectors shall cause the following notice to 
be posted up in three public places in the township, or to 
be inserted in a newspaper of the township, if there be 
one: 
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''The undersigned, School Inspectors for the to wnship- 
5f , having this day re-examined A. B., aTrioiary 

School Teacher ivt said township, and regHrirdKiig him in* 
competent to dischJiarge ilie duties of his office, we hereby 
give notice that his certificate is itB&olled aoboiEsiiiig to 0x4 
provisions of law." 

4S^ This notice thouid be Afekt^d And sisned in tile 9a.n» tumua ft* t^ ftbe^i^ ^tih*, - 



• *: 



NO. XIX. 

« ■ • " 

Form of ^ Cert^ikaU to he given, to ike JHr6^6or cf a Schaei 
Diatrict hy the Board of School hwp^Qtor$ when iJiey ea- 
tabli^h the Site. 

• • • * 

[boe Sections 19 4nd 20.] 

. The inhabitants of District No, , in, the township 
of , having failed, at. a legal meetingi to establish 

h, site for a School-house, the Board of School Inspectors: 
hereby certify, that they have detennined that the said 
site shall be as follows : [Describe as in the deed.] 
Given under our hand^i this day of , A* D, 18 , 

A.B,, 
i C. D., 

. . ' El. ■ F,, . 
StiyqA Inspeotore.^ , 



NO. XX. , 

Form of a Deed. 

[See Seetion 59.} 

Know all men by these presents, Thiit A. B. end 0. D.y 
his wife, of the township of , ifa the oomnty of' ,- 

and State of Michigan, party of the- first part, for and in 
consideration of the sum of dollars, to them paid by 

the District Board of School District No. , of the tow?i- 
ship, county and State aforesaid, the receipt whereof is^ 
hereby acknowledged, do hereby grant, bargain, sell an^ 
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convey to School Dlstrlot No. , the party of the second 
part, and their assigns, foreyer, the following described 
parcel of land, namely : 

[Here insert description*] 

Together with all the privileges and appurtenances 
therennto belonging, to have and to hold the same to the 
•aid party, of t]i» Moond part, and their assigns, forever. 
And the said party of the first part, for themselves, their 
heirs, executors and administrators, do covenant, grant, 
bargain and agree, to and with the said party of the second 
part, and their assigns, that at the time of the ensealing 
and delivery of these presents, they were well seized of 
the premises above conveyed, as of a good, sure, perfect, 
absolute and indefeasible estate of inheritance in the law, 
in fee simple, and that the said lands and premises are free 
from all encumbrances whatever ; and that the above bar- 
gained premises, in the quiet and peaceable possession of 
the said party of second part, and their assigns, against all 
and every person or persons lawfully claiming or to claim 
the whole or any part thereof, they will forever warrant 
and defend. 

In witness whereof, the said A. B. and C. D., his wife, 
party of the first part, have hereunto set their hands and 
seals, this day of A. B. 18 . 

A. B., [seal.] 

C. D., [SKAL.] 

Signed, sealed and delivered, in 
presence of H. I., 

J. K. 

J^emarh In order to protect the District in its title to 
a site, the deed thereof mnst be recorded in the Register's 
offifse. 



It will reftdil/ b« «9«n how the preceding forjn should be yaried, in ease the person 
I^Ting a deed is unmarried. 
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NO. XXI. 

JFbrm of a Leme. 

[See Section 69.] 

Know all men by these presents, that A. B., of the town- 
ship of , in the ^county of , and State of 
Michigan, of the first part, for the consideration herein 
mentioned, does hereby lease unto School District No. , 
in the township, county and State aforesaid, party of the 
second part, and their assigns, the following parcel of land, 
to-wit : [here insert description ;] with all the privileges 
and appurtenances thereunto belonging ; to have and to 
hold the same for and during the term of years from 
the day of , A. D. 18 • And the said party of 
the second part, for themselves and their assigns, do cove- 
nant and agree to pay the said party of the first part, for 
the said premises, the annual rent of dollars. 

In testimony whereof, the said parties have hereunto set 
their hands and seals, this day of , A. D. 18 . 

A. 6., [seal.] 
Lessor, 

[beal.] 

District Board <f School District No. qf the aforesaid 

township. 

Signed and sealed in the presence ) 
of LJ., V - 

K. L. j 

Remark. A Lease, like a Deed, must be recorded in the 

Begister^s office, in order to protect the District in its title 

to a site. 




Th« iBMOt^ nVEL prolMkbly wast a copy of tb« Imm. If so, a duplicate shovld b« nade 
aaA algned as abore, and plated on filB with 1tt» Bimtot, to 1b« dtliyered wltli ot!ier papers 
•This ofloa to ]a« »n«eMsar. - 
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Nomber of monthB a School has beflt t»i^t dvlng th* jtmt hj 

qnaltfted Teaehttn. 



Name of eaeh Qttalifled Teaebe*. 

(See Note xelating to " Qulifled Teaehen.'') 



I'^ii <m I iiiaii 



L'^ 



Nnmber of monthi a Behool has been taught bj eseh Teacher. 



Total amoont of wages paid to ««eh Teacher. 



ji ii»' 



Amonat of pnbUo money received from Townihfp Treaev«r. 



WhMe amoofit of rnxOMj raised bj tax upon property in the Dfitriet. 
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To build School-honse. 



I' '* <i 



To repair School house. 



On the Scholar, to pay Teachers' wages- 
(See Section 140.) 



For all other purposes. 
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50TEB TO FOBK NO. XZH. 

Praetiimdl Dtstrids^No. 2. — A full ebpobt from a fbao^ ' 
^OHAL DiSTBiCT shoiild be made only to the Inspectobs . 

•OF THB TOWNSHIP IN WHICH THB SCHOOL-HOUSE IS SITUATED. 

-(See Section 81.) 

A SEP ABATE BEPOBT should be made to the Clerk of each 
^f the other townships in which the District is IN PABT 
4ntaated, giving merely J|@°* the number of children be- 
tween the ages of four and eighteen years, residing in that . 
part of the District situated within each of said town* 
4ihips.''^|[ This latter report is required by Section 82, 
and constitutes the basis upon which boo^s are drawn from 
the Township Library in accordance with the provisions 
^f Sections 82 and 115, but ceases to be of any practioal 
«tility where the operations of the latter Section are suc^ , 
pended in accordance with the provisions of Section 144. 

Qualified Teachers, No. 6.— A " Qualified Teacher,*' withia 
the meaning of the statutes, is one who holds a certificate 
from the School Inspectors, in accordance with the provi- 
aions of Section 85 of the School Law. District Boards 
should see that all Teachers they employ possess such a 
^certificate befobe beoinning to teach a School. Other- 
wise* they can neither pay them public money, nor receive 
4UQ17 on account of their teaching* (See Sections 60 and 80.) 
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Amount of mill tax raised in tholownship. 

(See Seotions 107, 143 and 148.] 



Amount «f tees, peaaltiee, ete. , rooelved of Ooo»tr THMraier far the 
parehase of books for Township library. 

[SetSeetioaUe} 
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Anmud Btporta. 

Qreat pains have been taken in the preparation of tMe 
Receding forms for the Annual Beports of IMrectors 
asid School Inspectors. It is made the duty of these offl- 
ciers to make fvU retuma. In some instances the rep ofii 
have hardly shown more than the number of children be- 
tween the ages of four and eighteen years. 

To facilitate the work of making these reportSi and to 
obyiate any occasion for mistakes, the corresponding heads 
in the several forms are designated by the same numbor* 
ITo. 11 should embrace the total amount of taxes upon 
property, raised by the distrids for School purposes^ eas- 
eepting that specified in No. 16. The money raised by 
townships will be reported under head No. 18. 

[See notes J. and E. ; also notes appended to ihe tables 
in the Superintendent's Beport.] 

NO. XXIV. 

Jfbrm qf Warra/nt on the Township T^nOgunrfi^ UOmfy 

Moneys. 

(Sm StettoDB 107^ 109 mad llfj 

fb dU TrtMner (f the Towmhip <f €bim^ qf , 

JficA.; 

Pay to the order of - , the sum <rf dcJlan^ 

from any Library moneys now in your handSy or to eooKS 
into your hands, the same bding for Library Books p 
dbased for the Library of said township. 

Dated at , this day of $1 

Totonah^ Board tf BAcd Jiu jpe tlf n. 
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IPL V XXX 



Tbm Pbdcabt Sohool Ststbii; 
School Abohitbctube; 
School Fxtbnitube ; 
School Appabatus; 
School Abbangbubnib ; 
Wabmino akd Ybbtilatioh; 
School and Litebabt Books. 
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THE PRIMABT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 



OBIGlNiJi DBSI0|r. 

The original legal proviaions for the support aad mail- 
agement of the Primary Schools of Michigan were of a 
general character, and made no distinction between tiie 
different circnmstances of the most sparsely populated 
settlements and the growing towns or villages. At the 
time of the passage of the first Primsffy School law by the 
Territorial government, and even when the State Oonst^ 
tution was adopted, and the first State School law toacted 
there were very few villages large enough to ftirnish more 
scholars than conid be accommodated in a single S<^o6L 
honse. Had it been otherwise, it is probable that the 
legislation would have been the same; for the reason thai 
the defects of the system, copied from older States, had 
not been consideiiBd, and no remedy was of conrse sought. 
The legislation seemed only to provide for, or to anticipate 
for the fntnre, single Districts, to include no more territory 
iiian would furnish scholars sufficient for a single School- 
house, and one Teacher. This was probably the only sy». 
tem adapted to the necessities of sparsely settled seetionff, 
where to obtain the required number of scholars for a 
School, some must travel perhaps two miles, with bad foadii 
to reach a common centre. 

The only system thus adapted to the necessities of the 
case in the country, was given also to the towns ; and in 
many instances, the small villages, with the territory im- 
mediately adjacent, furnished no more than enough schofaum 
for a single District While this state of things continued, 
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it was all that could be done ; but in three or fonr jean, 
perbapBy the increase of population was snch, that ona 
Bchoolhonse was not large enongh ; and the first, and 
probably the only thought was, to divide the District and 
bnild another honse ; naturally leaving the old one badly 
located, in reference to its new relations. Bat soon a 
9warming of both hives was necessary, and another divi- 
sion was made, and a third District created. Thus in 
many villages there were created, in a very few years, two, 
three, and four School Districts, with as many enclosures 
dignified with the name pf Sohoolhouses, within pistol 
shot of each oliier, and most of them badly located. 

One section of the village, perhaps, had a School eight 
months in the year, another , six, and another three— or 
none at all. Each acted independently of the others, as 
Districts ; one may have had what was called a good School, 
(good by comparison,) and another, a wretchedly poor one— 
and sometimes the only rivalry seemed to be, to prove 
which could have the most objectionable School appliances, 
and the worst management, and acquire the reputation of 
sustaining the name of a School with the least ezpense. 
In some instances it may be, a District might, be found, 
where a few citizens of enlarged and Uber^ views, were 
able to infuse a similar spirit into the hearts of their neigb- 
bors« and in their District a Schoolhouse was built and 
furnished in a style that was the delight of the children, 
and the pride of its patrons ; while the children of an ad- 
joining District — the every-day playmates, out of School, 
of the favored ones — ^were required to assemble at the 
miserable hovel, built with less taste, and Mtended to with 
less care, than was the horse-bam of many of the fathers 
of the injured pupils. Two lads might leave home from 
opposite sides of the street, walk together for a time, and 
one turn one way to his pleasant School, with joyous asso- 
ciations, while the other went another way to his Schoolf 
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envious of bis fellow, and disgusted and disheartened hj 
tibe prospect before bim. 

Under snob circumstances, tbe cbildren often felt that 
Aey were paying a dear price for their education, ina»» 
much as it was at tbe expense of all pleasant enjoyment^ 
and by doing continual penance. Their oppressed hearts 
told them that their parents were doing them a serious 
wrong, in thus degrading them, while their friends were 
provided with an elegant building, a popular Teacher, and 
everything to make their School pleasant and desirable. 

THE MAIN DIPPIOULTT. 

But the above were not the only, or the greatest etils 
of the system. The District in which the most enterprise 
was shown, was yet sadly deficient in the highest means of 
success. There was a radical defect in the system, which 
eould be but partially removed in a small District School, 
with a single Teacher. 

A man with but one mind, or but two hands, can hardly 
be expected to do half a dozen things at the same time, 
and do all well. If half a dozen things must be done at 
tbe same time, and in the best possible manner, the first 
suggestion of any mind would be, that at least three (if 
not six) persons should be employed. But if the place 
where the work is to be done is so small that but one per- 
son can occupy it, then h,e alone must do the best he can, 
and labor with such success as he may. This is the diffi- 
culty in the single-District School. There are several 
things to be accomplished, and there is room for but one 
laborer. 

There are several things to be dofie, or several gradea 
of labor, in the Primary SchooL They all relate to the 
same subject, but comprise a variety in action, scarcely 
less than will be found in the manufacture of the Teacher's 
desk, from tbe time the tree is cut in the forest, till it re- 
eeives the last apx>licj»tion of varnish from the hafitid of the 

40 
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fioiBher. Teaohing a child his letters ia 9m aulike tev^lunK 
Algebra, as sawiDg the lamber for the desk is anlike pit' 
ti^g the lock upon the drawer. And if one Teacher is 
required to do both, including all the intermediate branchei, 
perhaps ten or twelve in number, can he be expected to 
labor otherwise than under most serious obstacles to aiu- 
cess ? Difficulties in the government of a School simQar 
io those in teachmg, * will be found where all ages aw 
brought together. The child of six years not only should 
be taught by a standard different from the one adapted to 
the youth of sixteen, but he should be governed by a dif- 
ferent rule. And this it is extremely difficult to do, in a 
School of promiscuous ages. Many a little one has been 
almost martyrized by rules made for the larger scholarB; 

Suppose a Director orders three dozen desks for hii 
School house and the manufacturer has them in different 
stages of progress. He divides them into six classes, ac- 
cording to the amount of work that has been done upon 
each. In the morning he commences his labor by working 
half an hour upon the class just commenced ; then be 
works half an hour upon a class that was commenced yei- 
terday ; then half an hour upon a class ready to be put to- 
gether — and BO on, till the last thirty minutes before noon 
are spent upon those which are thereby completed. Ia 
the afternoon he goes through the same varieties. Wh»* 
would be thought of such a mechanic's judgment ? Hii 
folly would be as deplorable as is the necessity of an anal- 
ogous course in the best classification that can be made m 
a single-District School. In the latter case, however, the 
Teacher can do no better. He divides the material up(»i 
which he works-^he knowledges which he is manufactni- 
ing — into several classes, according to their state of ao* 
vancement, and appropriates a few minutes to each in ^ 
tation ; and while he is attending to one class, the othexv 
are to a greater or lees extent, losing the time. Thisi^* 
graaed School, in the lowest sense ; so low that the termtf 
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citizens of that place resolved to redeem themselves from 
their reproach, and Niles has now a Schoolhonse one hun- 
dred feet it length, standing npon a lot forty by sixteen 
rods, or four acres in size, beautifully ornamented with 
native forest trees — the whole costing about thirty thou- 
sand dollars I 

- The city of Tpsilanti contains nine hundred and sixty- 
four children within the legal ages. A Schoolhonse that 
cost fifteen thousand dollars was recently burned. Anoth- 
er is already erected, one hundred and twenty feet front, 
the center ninety-three, and the wings seventy feet deep 
— ^the whole costing forty thousand dollars. 

These are examples of the educfational spirit that now 
animates the citizens in most cities and villages in the 
State. Several other places might be named, where an 
equal or similar enterprize prevails. Every new move- 
ment begets new interest, dignipes the Primary School, 
and stimulates all classes in the noble work of Universal 
Education. 

SCHOOLS IN THE COUNTRY. 

As has been remarked, the Schools in the sparsely set- 
tled sections of the State cannot avail themselves of the 
benefits of the graded system to any considerable extent. 
This is a misfortune inseparably connected with their posi- 
tion ; but that they cannot do all that is desirable, is no 
reason why they should not do the very much that is 
within their power, for very great improvement. Let 
Schoolhonse be located, erected, and furnished with taste ; 
let the unsightly, inconvenient hovel with all its repulsive 
aspects and surroundings, give place to a building and ac- 
companiments which, though on a small scale, the children 
inay love and honor, as to them indeed a temple of knowt 
edge — ^a place where they shall delight to repair — a place 
more attractive to them than are the homes of a majority— a' 
place truly of poetry and flowers — a place of both natural 
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imagination foretold hie tritimph, atid he dreamjed of m\ 
barrier that he oonld not easily surmount, to prevent hi] 
standing ere long upon the hill-top, where he could take ii 
the almost boundless view of all knowledge I !But ala^ 
in the midst of his high hopes and brilliant anticipations 
his guide informed him that he had accompanied^ him ai 
far as he had ever been — as far as he had strength to go, 
and he must pause in his journey, or seek another guide. 
He could neither guide him farther, or direct him what 
path to pursue, in an effort to go alone. His circumstances 
did not allow of his finding a competent guide ; his prospect 
was blighted, and he has since been wandering in the wil- 
derness of knowledge, with comparatively slight progress, 
vainly longing to stand upon the summit of the mount, 
where he may hold converse with the mysteries of that ex- 
istence which he dimly sees and strangely feels! 

The great portion of Primary Schools in the land eonid 
not secure Teachers for any other than the lower branches 
pursued ; and many who were employed, were incompetent 
even in those. The wages usually paid, were not a suffi- 
cient inducement for men to qualify themselves for the 
work, much less to make it a profession. Poor pay, short 
terms, and disgusting Schoolhouses, were not peculiarly 
calculated to inspire a love of teaching, in those who were 
fitted for it; and the army of Teachers was composed 
mainly of young men who could not earn a dollar a ds^y by 
labor, and young women who found it their most genteel 
means of aiding an indigent family, or of buying their wed- 
ding dress. Neither class expected to follow the pursuit 
for any considerable length of time. Occasionally there 
might be one who was considered a sort of professional 
Teacher; but in a majority of such instances, probably, 
they were those who had failed in other pursuits* 

Doubtless those who taught, had some ambition to excel 
-^but what a standard I They could not go to the aeces- 
sary expense and time for a thorough preparation, and 
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IT only mcdel was in the Tethers who had preceded 
m . Those they strove to excel by imitating them I* Aa 
r Teacher " kept the School," so they hept it I And 
uired as they were,. to do a dozen things at once, it is 

strange that the work was poorly done, and that the 
nls made no greater progress in the common btanches, 
iwo years, than they might have made in one, had they 
m taught to reason as well as to recite, to think as well 
to remember, and to investigate canses as well as effects* 
k. Soldier who excelled in every martial characteristic, 
3ept that he was repeatedly intoxicated, w^ asked by 

commander, why he who was a pattern soldier in all 
ler respects, wonld persist in degrading himself by that 
e bad habit. Tbnching his hat with overacted polite- 
88, he replied : " Why, Captain, could you expect to find 
man with^oK the cardinal virtues for seven doUars a 
mUx?" And thus might thb Teachers of Common 
ihools have asked^n former days — and perhaps, some* 
UBS yet: Can you expect all knowledge in a School 
aster, for less wages than he can earn by sawing wood ?t 
I it a wonder that Common Schools came to be regarded 
ith no small degree of contempt by all — parents. Teach- 
rs and scholars? Is it any wonder that so many attended 
•chool with little or no interest in its exercises — realizing 
aly the idea of poor Schools for poor scholars? 

The whole system was defective, and calculated to per- 
petuate a race pf poor Teachers, half developed scholars, 
nd uninterested parents. With wages so low that few 
7ere tempted to engage in teacbing, save those who were 
00 youDg, or too incompetent, or too indolent, to enter 

■ ■■ I " I ■ - 11 ■ ■» ■■■■ M „ mmai,» ■■■■ ■ ■■■ i^..! iM ■ ■ ■ —»—i I M »— ■ 11 ■■ I I 1^^— — ^1^— ^ 

•ThewiiteronremftklDganoffidalTfflit to ft Sehool "kept*' t^ a *< qualified teacher/' 
B|ed apon him that he might derlva a4vaatafe from the experleiMe of others, and for thiff 
tarpoee iovited htm to beoome a anhacriber to a School Journal pnbliahed in the State. Bat 
M Indigaftntljr njeeted the proposition, saying, <* hi« o«n a^paricnoa had pteoed hhn beyond 
he reaeh of improTement t" He OKcelled only in imitaUng himself. 

t An iipttrieBeed female Teaohar, raeelVIng a visit fiwm a Sehaol oflloer at her School, fM- 
hg thst an epology was neeessary for its appearance, remerhed to her Tisitor : " It ainH muoh 
B»y peyi bm ; and it aln*t mnch I tcaehes Ihetr ehfidrea." 
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upon tli6 ordinary pmrsnits of life, and with Sehoolbonsea 
whose location, architecture, furniture and BnrronndiDgB, 
were often a disgrace to ciyilized humanity, there was 
little to elevate the School to its proper dignity, and make 
it a place for the children to lore. Yet parents thought 
they felt a deep interest in their Schocds — and donhtlen 
they did, in their way. A free people could not be indi^ 
ferent to the education of their children. The fault was 
less in them than in the system ; which they seemed to 
regard as susceptible of but little improvement. Had 
they appreciated what their Schools might be, even with 
all the inherent evils of the system, great improvemcntB 
would have ensued. There was no necessity even in the 
country, for farmers to send their sons and daughters to & 
Schoolhouse built with less architectural taste than were 
their granaries, and with scarcely more regard to the de- 
cencies of life, in its appendages, than characterize the 
abodes of the lowest tribes of savages 1 Some may regard 
these comparisons as too strong ; but we speak only ci 
what most persobs must have many, many times witnessed. 
Had Districts remedied these evils — so glaring, so ob- 
noxious, that it is strange they were not sooner seen — and 
adopted the plan of paying male Teachers forty or fifty 
dollars per month instead of twelve or fifteen, and in- 
creased the wages of female Teachers in proportion, a 
short time would have witnessed a great improvement. 
But they saw not the evil ; or seeing it, could imagine no 
remedy. And they could hardly be expected to employ 
the talent that would command those wages in other pnt- 
suits, to teach the many children to read, because a few 
wished to pursue a more advanced course. And had they 
done so, the vital evils of the single-District system 
would have remained untouched, so^far as the system was 
concerned. 
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FOB POPULOUS BBTTLEMiSN're, A BKPTBS WAY. 

Suppose four Districts, embracing not much more than 
a mile square each, as is the case in some of our towns, 
•ach with its School hovel and Teacher, and each with 
forty scholars. One has a competent T^&cher to instruct 
the large scholars, and the smaller ones are neglected. 
Another has a feinale to teach the small children, and the 
large ones 9tay at home, or attend only to make difficulty, 
Vo^^ let these Districts become one, with a commodious 
Bchoolhouse near the centre, and the number of scholars 
will probably be increased from one hundred and sixty, to 
two hundred. Let them be divided into three grades, and 
perhaps eighty would come into the Primary Department. 
These would be taught by two females, who at whatever 
wages might be paid them, would probably aooomplisli 
more than any Teachers of the other sesc. The studies of 
this Department would be simple, and the Teacher's suo- 
eess Would depend more upon the taot^ in which females 
excel, than in the taleut of more learned men. The next, 
or Intermediate Department, might include seventy. m0r6 
of the whole number, and would require one compete&t 
Teacher, and the payment of as high wages, perhaps, as is 
paid to both the female Teachers in the lower Department. 
The other, or High Department, would take the remaining 
fifty of the scholars, who would enter it sufficiently ad- 
vanced to engage in History, Philosophy, Book-keepingi 
Algebra, Gteometry, or Astronomy, This grade will re^ 
quire a Teacher of still higher attainments, and command- 
ing higher wages. He will also be the head of the other 
Departments, If the single Districts before employed a 
male Teacher in the winter and a female in the summer, 
as is usual, we have now two of each for tiie yea^^-whieh 
is practically the same l^hibg*) and no portion of the chil- 
dren will be at any time exdaded from School for the 
wEubt of an appropriate Teacfaidr. ThB wgges pi£d Buvy be 
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increased, but probably not more than equal to the in- 
creased number of scholars. To furnish instruction to all, 
we are no longer required to realize the figure of the poet, 
when he talks of 

^ The ocean being into tempest tossed, 
% To waft a feather, or to drown a fly I ** 

In other words, we are no longer required to employ a 
University scholar to teach a portion of our children their 
letters, or let the others go untaught. We may thus ob- 
tain a full supply of Teachers, by the simple principle of 
a " division of labor," and each will labor under the* moit 
advantageous circumstances. 

, WHAT BVEBT VIIXA6K AKD CITT SHOULD DO. 

From the foregoing — ^whioh is but a mere glance at the 
subject — ^the remedy, where circumstances will admit of 
its application, is readily suggested. Wherever the popu- 
lation is sufficiently dense to furnish within a convenient 
distance from a common centre, more scholars than can be 
properly instructed by one Teacher, the territory thus in* 
eluded should still coipprise but one District, with two ct 
more School rooms, where the small scholars can occupy 
one apartment, and tiie lai^er another ; each with a Teacher 
of qualifications adapted to his or her position. If the 
number of children within such bounds requires more than 
two Teachers, they should be divided into three grades. 
Where the number does not exceed fbur or five hundred, 
several considerations would counsel but one centrd buildr 
ing, with rooms for the several grades; but when thf 
children exceed five hundred, it will be better to use ths 
central house for the Higher Departments alone, and pro- 
vide for the Primary Department in as many smaller houses 
variously located, as the demand may require* The coor 
gregating of more than five hundred children of all ages 
in o^e building, is of doubtfiod policy ; ami in a place of 
five thouand or more inhabitants, it is desirable that the 
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fzaall children be Bot exposed to the bustle, not to say ih^ 
danger, and bad moral inflaences, of the crowded busineie 
streets throngh which they must pass less or more, to at- 
tend the central School. These conaiderations were at 
first a serious objection in the minds of many, to UnioB 
Schools ; and it was truly an objection in large yiUageS) it 
but. one house was contemplated. i 

The small children will comprise not far from two'fiftlis 
of the whole. With branch Schoolhouseg, they will have 
a less distance to travel, and will be more directly under 
fiieir parents' eye. The other three-fifths of the scholar 
tan meet at the central building without inconvenieivQ^, 
, where they may be divided into as many grades, or sections 
of, grades, as circumstances may demands It is still but 
one School^ with a common interest, a common expense, 
controlled by the same oflS^^cers, and with teachers respon- 
nble to one head. 

WHAT IS BEING DOITB* 

There is perhaps no subject upon which public sentimeiit 
has undergone a gi'eater change within the last ten years, 
than that of Primary Schools. Villages and cities that 
have hardly doubled in population within that time, have 
ten to fifteen times the amount of money invested in School- 
houses that they had, eight or ten years ago. It is doubt- 
ftil whether, ten years since, there were ten Schoolhouses 
in all the villages of this State, that would now be pro- 
nounced so much as respectable in appearance. In this 
respect the villages were behind the country in enterprise, 
taking into account their difference in circumstances. But 
what a change ! Now almost every village of any impor- 
tance — several of them having become cities in their gov- 
ernment — has its Schoolhouse or houses, to attract the 
traveller's eye with as much prominence as their churches, 
or other public buildings. 

The city of Adrian, eight years since, had not two thou- 
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mud dollars invested in School property. The value of 
her Schoolhonses and grounds is now not far from thirty- 
five thousand dollars. Yet the accommodations are not 
equal to the wants of her two thousand children, and four 
or five thousand dollars per annum it is expected will be ex- 
pended for two or three years to come. Yet no tax-payer 
doubts that this expenditure has increased the real value 
of his property more than equal with the tax he has paid. 

The city of Ann Arbor, with twelve hundred and thirty- 
nine children, has within five years, erected a Schoolhoufle 
one hundred feet in length, costing, with the grounds, 
twenty-eight thousand dollars ; and her citizens are not 
satisfied with that. 

The township of Dexter has less than five hundred child- 
ten; yet the village has a Schoolhouse that cost seven 
thousand dollars. This expense has been iipcurred fe 
about two hundred and fifty children. 

The city of Monroe, with twelve hundred and forty-fiv« 
children between the legal ages, has recently erected a 
Schoolhouse at an expense of ten thousand dollars. 

The village of Tecumseh has within two years past, com- 
pleted a Schoolhouse at an expense of fifteen thoussBd 
dollars. The Report for the last year states the number 
of children between the legal ages, to be four hundred and 
sixty-eight ; and the number attending School, four hundred 
and twenty-two. 

Seven years ago, the village of Niles, with about five 
hundred children, had one School, and employed a Teacher 
at fifteen dollars per month — or it would be as correct to 
May that a Teacher was paid that sum, and they bad no 
School ; for the average number in attendance reqiured 
but ten and one-half seats I The name of a School waB 
k^t up sufficiently to draw their portion of the Interest 
fund, and that, probably, was all that was expended. ^^ 
Aeems almost incredible that a place of business enterpn^^ 
like Niles, could sink so low in educational affairs. But the 
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citizens of that place resolved to redeem themselves from 
their reproach, and Niles has now a Schoolhouse one him- 
dred feet it length, standing upon a lot forty by sixteen 
rods, or four acres in size, beantifuUy ornamented with 
native forest trees — the whole costing about thirty thou- 
sand dollars I 

^ The city of Ypsilanti contains nine hundred and sixty- 
four children within the legal ages. A Schoolhouse that 
cost fifteen thousand dollars was recently burned. Anoth- 
er is already erected, one hundred and twenty feet front, 
the center ninety-three, and the wings seventy feet deep 
— ^the whole costing forty thousand dollars. 

These are examples of the educfational spirit that now 
animates the citizens in most cities and villages in the 
State. Several other places might be named, where an 
equal or similar enterprize prevails. Every new move- 
ment begets new interest, dignipes the Primary School, 
and stimulates all classes in the noble work of Universal 
Bducation. 

B0H00L8 tN THE COUNTRY. 

As has been remarked, the Schools in the sparsely set- 
tled sections of the State cannot avail themselves of the 
benefits of the graded system to any considerable extent. 
This is a misfortune inseparably connected with their posi- 
tion ; but that they cannot do all that is desirable, is no 
reason why they should not do the very much that is 
within their power, for very great improvement. Let 
Schoolhouse be located, erected, and furnished with taste ; 
let the unsightly, inconvenient hovel with all its repulsive 
aspects and surroundings, give place to a building and ac- 
companiments which, though on a small scale, the children 
ttiay love and honor, as to them indeed a temple of knowt 
edge — ^a place where they shall delight to repair — a place 
more attractive to them than are the homes of a majority — ^a' 
place truly of poetry and flowers — ^a place of both natural 
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and artificial^beautT — a place inviting rather than repul- 
sive to the unsophisticated child, whose love of the bean- 
tiful ia pure, and one of the strongest elements of bts 
character. Then, whatever the expense, give them the 
best Teacher that can be obtained — not i^ecessarily the 
most learned, but the one with the best faculty of teact 
ing to others what he himself knows — and all your in- 
creased expense shall be returned ten-fold in the more 
rapid development of the minds of the children you love. 
The first requisite to success in teaching, is to inspire 
an interest in the mind of the child. And can this be done 
by an arbitrary command — " be interested ?" The farmer 
can lead his horse to water — ^but can he make hiin drink? 
So you may compel a child to attend Sphool where he can 
evoke not one pleasant association for his mind to rest 
upon, and commaud him to be interested in study. 1th 
to him a prison ; he sighs to be away among the flowers 
and fields teeming with beauty and song, or rolling snow- 
balls, and practicing the poetry of motion with his baod- 
sled. What mother would send her child to learn hi* 
Sabbath School lesson in a goose pasture, on the border of 
a green-coated frog pond? Yet such a course would be as 
wise as to send him to the Primary School, with such in- 
conveniences and non-attractions as are often provided* 
Give the children a Schoolhouse which they will love, and 
the number attending it will be greatly increased, to 
lighten the burden of expense. The improvements in the 
Town Schools— the Normal School— Teachers' Associa- 
tions, and all the attendant influences, with the general 
interest in Primary School Education that has been awak- 
ened within the few past years, are fast raising up Teach- 
ers with I standard of qualification than most 
Districts in the country have formerly been able to obtaiD. 
But to secure their services, higher wages must be paid 
than in former days. The race of twelve dollars-amonth 
School Masters, it is hoped, is about to become extiad 
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Yet all the increased expense of honaes and Teachers will 
be only real retrenchment, in point of true economy. It 
is believed that such improvement might thns be made in 
the country Schools, even without grading, that the chil- 
dren would make greater progress in two years than they 
have formerly done in three! while their enjoyment in 
their duties would be incalculably increased. 

A PHILOSOPHIOAL VISW. 

The expense of these improvements is unworthy of a 
thought, if a just view of the importance of the subject is 
taken. Sha]l the parent toil» and cheerfully expend large 
gums, to be often renewed, to clothe his child, so that his 
person may appear well in society for a few brief years, and 
grudge an equal amount for a permanent endowment of 
bis intellect, which is to exist forever? Education is very 
far from being for this life alone I If we know anything of 
the philosophy of the human soul, and its powers, Bducar 
tion does not become valueless^ or annihilated, when we 
step out from this physical prison — when we shake off these 
chains of flesh — and go forth an enfranchised intellect, to 
the realities of a higher existence. What we possess, is left 
behind ; but what we know, is a part of ourselves, insepara- 
ble from us, and must inhere in our nature throughout a 
now piysterious future State. Education is the training 
of the immortal nature ; and a subject really of no less im- 
portance while in the flesh, than it will be when the flesh 
has returned to dust. We train dogs and horses — ^shall we 
educate our children with no higher view than he has who 
learns his dog to carry his basket? 

Is it not to be apprehended that some who wish to eda** 
cate their children, have views of the subject but little 
higher than this, and are satisfied if they learn barely 
enough to pass through life respectably and successfully-^- 
educating them much as the shoWman does his monkey, 
only with reference to his ability to make money ? How 
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unworthy of a being made ''but a little lower than the an- 
gels," are snch views I* There are perhaps some who 
would say — ''while we are in the flesh, we must attend to 
the wants of the flesh ; and when we go forth upon another 
existence, we will prepare for its circumstances as we meet 
them." But as well might the student in College spend 
all his time while there, in furnishing his room with ex- 
travagance and pernicious luxuries, debasing his mind and 
ruining his health, and when remonstrated with, reply— 
" while I occupy this room, I must enjoy it ; when I go out 
to engage in life's responsibilities, there will be time enough 
to prepare for them I" 

If we could take a l^ue view of the subject, we should 
perceive that our moral and intellectual necessities are pri- 
mary, and our physical wants secondary. Our moral and 
intellectual nature is the end, and material appliances are 
the means. But men often reverse this order, and make 
their immortal nature the slave of the mortal ; they de- 
vote all their interest and labor for that which dies, and 
are regardless only of that which will ever live 1 

Men live and toil mainly for their children. They seek 
to hoard up money and lands to leave for their children to 

use when they have passed to the home for all. Bat how 

» 

many see to it with proper care, that their children are 
rightly educated, and prepared to occupy and enjoy the 
inheritance which they leave, or hope to leave themT 
How many appear more anxious to leave their children 
property and possessions to lose or squander after they 
die, than, while they live, to fill their minds with moral 
and intellectual wealth, of which nothing here or hereafter, 
can rob them! 

A wealthy individual left at his death, a princely sum to 
endow a College. Strangers to him became the managers 

'^ . ■ - . — . — - — . — ■ — . — — - ■ - ^ - ■-^— ^^^^ 

* A profeaaedty Christian parent being cme» remonstrated witibi Ibr not sendlnn; Us dsn^ter 
to 8j4i9ol» said : " 'Gietia.aui't ytaj irall» an4 I'm afiBaid if I iead Imt to jwhool aow^ ftw^H 
4I» iMforo she gits to be a woman, and then I shaH lose aU it eosts me." 
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of the fimd| and gave tiiie iustitatioa a tone aooordiog to 
their own bias, and used the money in quite a different 
manner from what he intended ; and his maniOcent grant' 
was bnt little better than thrown away, as he would have 
regarded the matter, could he have returned to view the 
results. His son who inherited his vast estate, saw the 
failure, and profited by his father'is error. He founded a 
College while be lived to superintend its inauguration, and 
determine its character. His money was thus used as he 
designed ; every dollar produced its intended result ; and 
he saw the benefits he had conferred upon hia fellow mesu 
Which was the wiser man ? Like the latter, the wise man 
will use whatever means are necessary for his children 
while he lives, and make the education of their minds and 
hearts his great object ; so that if he leaves them litUe or 
much else, he is sure to give them an inheritance for all 
the future of their being. 

MUTUAL EXGHAK6ES. 

In many cases there might be found a partial remedy 
for the ungraded School in the rural Districts, by an ex- 
change of scholars between the towns and the country. 
Such an exchange would be mutually beneficial. Men 
often send their children — ^particularly their daughters — 
away from home, when they know that their own School 
is in every respect equal to the one to which their chil- 
dren are sent. Education consists not in the knowledge 
of books alone. The person is educated but partially, who 
has not studied the world outside of home. Such an one 
may know much, and the probability is, that he will yet hue 
a narrow-minded bigot in all things. To become a full- 
grown man, he needs to study men, and learn '* the ways 
of the world ".outside of his own little world. The aston- 
ishing increase of travel in these days, is probably ^ doing 
more to overcome the bigotry, and humble the self-conceit 
of the people of our land, than all other influences 0019- 
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billed ccmld do, in a time when thonsands did hot go a 
hundred miles from home during theirlives. Going abroad 
showB men that this is a great worlds — ^that possibly their 
. honee is not the only " centre " of it — that there are thoT^ 
sands of rivers larger than theirs, and thousands of men 
who after all, know more than they do— truths which pei- 
hepe, they would never have learned so as fully to appro- 
<»ate) from books. 

The child of the farmer, cut off by circumstances, from 
.4tll save a limited intercourse with the world, needs, more 
than all others, the advantages of going away from home; 
but this is ordinarially attended with an expense that few 
are able to bear, to any extent that will produce marked 
results. The end may be gained in some measure, howev- 
er, without expense, and the lack of a high department in 
the country School so far supplied, by sending his more 
advanced children to the town to attend a graded School, 
and receiving a child fropi town to board in exchange, 
which child will also be benefited in various respects. He is 
probably more ignorant of the country than the farmer^ 
child is of the town ; and he or she will obtain quite ae 
much and as uBeful information, by associating with the 
country, as the other will by his intercourse with the town. 
Both will learn that there are many more things in the 
world than they ever dreamed of under their parental 
roof. This need not interfere with the legal exclusivenese 
of School Districts, as " a fair exchange is no robbery;^ 
and it Is believed that no School Board would object to a 
measure mutually so beneficial. The youth from the 
country might thus pursue higher branches of study thaa 
they could in their own ungraded School, and at the same 
time have the advantage of observing the habits and ens- 
toms of other people, of acquiring that ease, of manners 
which comes by association with strangers, and of gainisg 
that self-reliance which they can never possess while ig- 
norant of their fellow^ man. If the School Board in ike 
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towns object that the exchange would not be equal, as 
probably the scholars they would receive, would be older 
than those who go into the country, and require more ex- 
perienced teachers, let them charge a trifling tuition. The 
diflFerence at most, would be but slight, and by consulta- 
tions, the Boards of the respective Districts might arrange 
conditions satisfactory' to all. Such an intermingling of 
families would do much to destroy the petty jealous- 
ies, envyings and exclusiveness of feeling that often ex- " 
iflts between the town and the country. The young 
would thereby extend the circle of their acquaintance, and 
80 far increase their opportunities of meeting with the 
most suitable partner for life. The change would often 
prove highly conducive to the health of the parties, and 
all concerned would feel more than before, that all men 
are their neighbors, and realize more fully the true broth- 
erhood of mankind. The subject is suggested to the read* 
et*8 consideration. 

, UNION SCHOOLS. 

By a " Union School " is to be understood something ? 
iiKore than a mere consolidation of two or more DistrictSi 
aud the gathering of all the children to be taiight under 
oBe roof. Twenty Districts might unite, and yet, the 
uuon be only united confue^ion and anarchy* On the other 
hand, any number of Districts may unjlte under the provis- 
ions of Sections 92 and 93 of the Primary School Law, and . 
oontinue to use all the old Schoolhouses, with no other, 
and yet realize the complete design of a Union School. It 
may be the same thing, whether they do this, or oocupy , 
but one great central building ; but in the latter easei ; 
they must divide into separate rooms; and it matters not 
whether the several grades are separated by several 
streets, or only by a brick wall. The important charac- 
t^ristio of a Union Soboal is the gradation of its depa?t* 
nents ; aad this may be done as well with separate hoiuee 
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«« with separate rooms. If several houses are made use 
of, the Primary Department will be in one, to which all 
the small children will repair* Another house will be for 
another grade, and so on ; and the children from all parts 
of the same District will meet and pass each other daily 
on their way to School. In a village of moderate size, it 
will usually be found expedient to occupy but one house; 
but experience has shown that in large towns, it is a better 
policy to have several houses. The law under which our 
Union Schools are established, had not for its end the mere 
union of Districts for a consolidation and saving of ex- 
pense, by making education more a wholesale business ; 
all this wsLS but a means to the end ; which end wds, to 
grade the School, as it could not be done with limited 
numbers. The advantages to be derive^ from thus grad- 
ing the School according to the studies pursued, has 
already been alluded to. 

In the establishment of our earliest Union Schools, the 
phn was adopted of erecting one house for all the scholars. 
Where the population has but slightly increased, the single 
house generally continues to be used ;^but in the rapidly 
growing towns, the one house has soon become filled, and 
the plan is being changed by the erection of branch houses 
for the Primary departments. By this division, it becomes 
BO less a Union School. They are controlled by the same 
Board, and the same Superintendent^ or Principal has 
charge of all as before. 

Any single District may avail itself of all the advantages 
of a Union School, if it has scholars enough to require sev- 
eral Teachers. In that case the scholars^may be classified 
under separate Teachers, and the School becomes thereby 
a Oraded School. But single Districts seldom contain 
scholars in sufficient numbers to adopt this course ; hence 
a union of Districts as the remedy. 

The Union School proper is no more than a large graded 
Primary School, with as many grades, or departments, as 
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itie number of scholars and variety of stu^ioB may require, 
to furnish in the beet manner, a good common education 
to its pupils, and prepare them morally and intellectually^ 
for the responsibilities of life. 

A PBEPABATOBY DBPABTMENT. 

Our State has a University, which after a struggle of 
years in its early history, almost for its very existence, now 
itands upon broad and sure foundations, and is preparing 
many of our young men for a commanding influence in bo» 
ciety. But in that struggle, the Branches, which wer^ 
projected to facilitate the preparation of those who would 
wish to enter the University, expired ; and in all proba- 
bility, they will never be revived. A more than substitute 
however, has been found, by connecting with the Union 
Schools, a department with all the advantages and appli« 
ances expected in the Branches. This feature of the Pri- 
mary School, additional to the advantages it has formerly 
afforded to the young, is in harmony with its design, and 
an extension of its benefits. The extent to which the Pri* 
mary School shall go in its instruction, is decided only by 
custom ; and it will hardly answer in this age of the world, 
for Custom to declare its laws, like those of the Medes and 
Persians, unchangeable, whenever an advancing age, new 
circumstances, and new views, make a modification desira* 
ble. One of the main objects of the Union School is to 
teach successfully, higher branches than could be taught 
in the single-District School. By what rule then, shall the 
limit of these additional studies be prescribed ? Most evi* 
dently, by expediency, and regard to the greatest good of 
the greisktest number. 

The State has provided a University where our young 
men may walk in the highest paths of literature. Its 
attempt to afford them facilities for reaching its classic 
halls proved a failure. Thus the State has acknowledged 
an obligation in this matter* The State cannot endow an 
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Academy in every county, and private Schools to supply 
the want, are too expensive for the masses — a great portion 
of those who wish for their aid, being persons of limited 
means. It were cruel mockery for the State to proclaim a 
free University to its youth, and at the aame time remind 
them that they can reach it only by a heavy preliminary 
expense. The Union School has established one depart- 
ment additional to the highest ordinary advantages of the 
old system — why not add another, and meet this great want 
in our otherwise admirable educational system, and giv« 
our young men and women all the advantages of the Acad- 
emy, in their own immediate vicinity? 

But one possible objection, it is believed, can be urged 
against this plan ; and that is not valid, because the sm- 
sumption is not true in fact. That is, that such a depart- 
ment would add to the expense of the Primary School 
This is on the supposition that whatever one person gains, 
some other person must lose ; but this is not always true. 
Two farmers may exchange horses, and both make a good 
bargain. M nch more may this be the case, in business 
arrangements relating solely to moral and intellectual 
means. 

It is not here proposed or recommended to admit stu- 
dents to this department absolutely free, or subject only to 
their share iq the rate bills. It is probable that a moder- 
ate tuition should be charged them. They might, pnrsu- 
ant to the provisions of sections 141 and 142 of the School 
Law, be charged such tuition as the Boards shall deem 
just, and those residing within or without the District bs 
received on the same terms. The burden of expense in 
attendance at a High School, is not in the tuition, but in 
the payment for board, where the student is required to 
go from home. Bat here, where the greater number would 
board at home, a small tuition, and yet more than sufficient 
to meet the increased expense of the School, would be i 
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very small consideration with those availing themselves of 
80 great advantages. 

By these means, the number of persons who will pursue 
ilie higher branches of science, without reference^ to a Uni- 
versity education, will be greatly increased, and thus the 
blessings of education be more widely extended, and the 
number of competent School Teachers increased. The 
Primary School will be dignified in the minds of the youn^,. 
. and their desire for higher advancement stimulated. Thus- 
it would seem to be in every way expedient and beneficial 
to all parties concerned, to establish such a department 
wherever it is called for in our Union Schools, under such 
regulations as the several District Boards may determine. 

SCHOOL BtnLDINGS, AND THESR APraiTDAGBS. 

The style and expense of Schoolhouses will of course- 
be in conformity to the taste, ability, and enterprise of the 
citizens of the District. There are few Districts in the 
town or country, where the ability of the inhabitants is 
not sufficient for the fitting up of a building and grounds, 
on a scale coextensive with the demand, and in a style 
equal to the taste they should cultiviate, and the interest 
which they should have in the subject. Wherever the 
subject of education is properly appreciated, as much re- 
gard will be had to the style of the Schoolhouse, as there 
'i» to that of the church. Our Creator could be worship- 
ped by the "great congregation" in a rude structure de- 
signed for secular use ; and our children may bow at the 
shrine of knowledge in a log hovel ; but neither is desirjv- 
ble, if it can be avoided. As a man, in view of towering 
mountains, the mighty cataract, or an ocean storm, realizes- 
more sensibly, the majesty and power of his Maker, so the 
child in a beautiful Schoolhouse, surrounded by verdant 
shade, and blooming flowers, will more fully realize the^ 
dignity of his own nature, and the desirableness of its im- 
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provement, and be more interested and stimulated in Iu8 
conrse. 

The Schoolhonse and all its gnrronndings and farnisliing, 
Bhonid be sncb as at the same time to please and improve 
the taste of the pnpils. Who *doea not know tbe immense 
inflaence the place he is in, has upon not only the child'a 
mind, but also upon the minds of men? The man whose 
heart is properly educated to pure and elevated thoughts, 
may resist the influences of such places as are suggestive 
of unworthy ideas, while another who perhaps, passes in 
promiscuous society for a person of ordinary refinement, 
will break out, as it were, with the most degrading and 
vulgar thoughts and language — perhaps publish his deep 
self-degradation upon the walls I A true eduoation shoold 
develop not only the intellect of the child, but every good 
quality of character ; so that he may at last stand a per- 
fect man, in all his moral, intellectual, and social being. 
And to do this, the Imagination requires cultivation no 
less than the Causality and Oomparison. Yet is it not 
true, that Schools have aimed too exclusively, to store the 
mind with facts, while the moral nature has been little re- 
garded, and the imagination entirely neglected, and given 
over, a prey to every influence that debases it, and throngt 
it, degrades the whole character! No quality of the mind 
is more active or powerful, or exerts a greater influence 
upon character, than the imagination ; and thousands of 
good men have been led to ruin, only because their imagi- 
nation in early life, was left undirected, uncontrolled, and 
uneducated. 

The School where our children spend years of the most 
impressible portion of their life, and where their charac- 
ters are being formed almost as imperceptibly as the gath- 
ering of the dew upon the flower, should have attractions 
inviting to their taste, and elevating to their thoughts. 
Por the same reason, the child should be kept from aII 
places and soenes that tend to degrade the mind. The p&' 
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rent who permits his (ihild to resort to' places or scenes 
thus degrading, is as truly guilty, as he who sends his 
child to a School of crime. The surest way to ruin a 
young man, is to corrupt and debase his imagination. That 
is the traitor within the castle of the heart, that opens the 
gates to the enemy. Who ever sent his child to a icircuB, 
and did not find that there, in a single lesson, be learned 
more vulgarity and debasement of thought, than he could 
unlearn by all counteracting influences in many weeks f 

The beautiful in nature and art will have a far better 
influence for the child's moral purity than will the uncome- 
ly and repulsive- The child trained to refinement of 
speech and manners, will be far less subject to the influ* 
etice of degrading thoughts, and less prone to improper or 
Tile con(Juct, than if educated a clown in manners at home, 
and a blackguard in speech in* the streets. Purity of heart 
is doubtless often found in the lowest walks of life, and 
under the most unfavorable circumstances; but it is in 
spite of the circumstances, and the purity is less elevated, 
and the virtue less ennobling than they would have been, 
in a more favorable position ; and there is little doubt that 
many a man might trace his moral ruin, in no small degree, 
to the circumstances of his early life, whose unpropitious 
influences awakened low thoughts, diminished self respect, 
and spoke to the mind and imagination only of degrada- 
tion and abasement. 

The soul of the child holds constant converse with the 
material world around him. His heart talks to the birds 
and flowers, and they speak back to him the language of 
joy and beauty. The world is ever discoursing to his vivid 
imagination, of beauty, purity, harmony, love, and all that 
can awaken and strengthen high and worthy aspirations in 
his soul ; or it is suggesting dark thoughts to his lower 
nature, and poisoning his imagination, which in turn poisons 
all the fountains of his moral being. As the images of ma- 
terial things are pictured upon the eye, so their influences 
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with the Laws reUtiDg to Primary Schools, all necessary 
forxnB, regulations and instruments for conducting all pro- 
ceedings under said laws, with such instructions relative 
to the organization and government of said Schools as he 
may deem advisable/' and believing the work demanded 
by the importance of the subject, and the increasing public 
interest in education, he has prepared the following plant 
for Schoolhouses, furniture, Ac, with such suggestions ret 
ative to warming, ventilation, location, and kindred con- 
siderations, as it is hoped will be of service to those who 
would adopt all true improvements, and avail themselves 
of every possible means to make the education of tha 
young a leading interest in the State. 



f 
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In all well directed eETorts of an enlightened people for 
the improvenieDt of their Schools, the location, size, and 
construction of the SchoolhoTiBe itself, will claim and re- 
ceive early attention These local habitations of our 
Schools are theiaselves important agencies in the work of 
iuBtrnction. And though silent, they often speak more 
^eloquently and persuasively than the liviijg Teacher. Too 
much attention, then, cannot be given to the pleasantness 
and healthfalnesB of- their location ; to the comfort and 
convenience of their arrangements ; to the facilities for 
rendering the School attractive, both as relates to its in- 
ternal construction and its outward surroundingB ; to the 
^miture of the house itself, to the apparatus employed 
to render the instructions of the Teacher more attractive 
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Academy in every county, and private Schools to anpply 
the want, are too expensive for the masses — a great portion 
of those who wish for their aid, being persons of limited 
means. It were cruel mockery for the State to proclaim a 
free University to its youth, and at the same time remind 
them that they can reach it only by a heavy preliminary 
expense. The Union School has established one depart- 
ment additional to the highest ordinary advantages of the 
old system — why not add another, and meet this great want 
in our otherwise admirable educational system, and giv^ 
our young men and women all the advantages of the Acad- 
emy, in their own immediate vicinity ? 

But one possible objection, it is believed, can be urged 
against this plan ; and that is not valid, beoause the as- 
sumption id not true in fact. That is, that such a depart- 
ment would add to the expense of the Primary SchooL 
This is on the supposition that whatever one person gains, 
some other person must lose ; but this is not always true. 
Two farmers may exchange horses, and both make a good 
bargain. Much more may this be the case, in business 
arrangements relating solely to moral and intellectual 
means. 

It is not here proposed or recommended to admit stu- 
dents to this department absolutely free, or subject only to 
their share in the rate bills. It is probable that a moder- 
ate tuition should be charged them. They might, pursu- 
ant to the provisions of sections 141 and 142 of the School 
Law, be charged such tuition as the Boards shall deem 
just, and those residing within or without the District be 
received on the same terms. The burden of expense in 
attendance at a High School, is not in the tuition, but in 
the payment for board, where the student is required to 
go from home. But here, where the greater number would 
board at home, a small tuition, and yet more than sufficient 
to meet the increased expense of the School, would be a 
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yerj small consideration with those availing themselves of 
80 great advantages. 

By these means, the number of persons who will pursue 
iOxe higher branches of science, without reference to a Uni- 
rerflity education, will be greatly increased, and thus the 
blessings of education be more widely extended, and the 
aumber of competent School Teachers increased. The 
Primary School will be dignified in the minds of the young,. 
. and their desire for higher advancement stimulated. Thus 
it would seem to be in every way expedient and beneficial 
to all parties concerned, to establish such a department 
wherever it is called for in our Union Schools, under such 
regulations as the several District Boards may determine. 

SCHOOL BTJILDINGB, AND THBIR APraKDAGES. 

The style and expense of Schoolhouses will of course- 
be in conformity to the taste, ability, and enterprise of the 
citizens of the District. There are few Districts in the 
town or country, where the ability of the inhabitants is 
not sufficient for the fitting up of a building and grounds, 
on a scale co extensive with the demand, and in a style- 
equal to the taste they should cultivate, and the interest 
which they should have in the subject. Wherever the 
subject of education is properly appreciated, as much re- 
gard will be had to the style of the Schoolhouse, as there 
'ifl to that of the church. Our Creator could be worship- 
ped by the "great congregation " in a rude structure de- 
signed for secular use ; and our children may bow at the 
shrine of knowledge in a log hovel ; but neither is desira- 
ble, if it can be avoided. As a man, in view of towering 
mountains, the mighty cataract, or an ocean storm, realizes 
more sensibly, the majesty and power of his Maker, so the 
child in a beautiful Schoolhouse, surrounded by verdant 
shade, and blooming flowers, will more fully realize the 
dignity of his own nature, and the desirableness of its Lm- 
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provement, and be more interested and stimulated in his 
conrse. 

The Schoolhonse and all its surroundings and furnishing, 
should be such as at the same time to please and improve 
the taste of the pupils. Who *doe8 not know the immense 
influence the place he is in, has upon not only the child's 
mind, but also upon the minds of men? The man whose 
heart is properly educated to pure and elevated thougbts^ 
may resist the influences of such places as are suggestive 
of unworthy ideas, while another who perhaps, passes in 
promiscuous society for a person of ordinary refinement, 
will break out, as it were, with the most degrading and 
vulgar thoughts and language — perhaps publish hia deep 
self-degradatioii upon the walls! A true eduoation should 
develop not only the intellect of the child, but every good 
quality of character ; so that he may at last stand a per- 
fect man, in all his moral, intellectual, and social being. 
And to do this, the Imagination requires cultivation no 
less than the Causality and Oomparison. Yet is it not 
true, that Schools have aimed too exclusively, to store the 
mind with facts, while the moral nature has been little re- 
garded, and the imagination entirely neglected, and given 
over, a prey to every influence that debases it, and through 
it, degrades the whole character I No quality of the mind 
is more active or powerful, or exerts a greater influence 
upon character, than the imagination ; and thousands of 
good men have been led to ruin, only because their imagi- 
nation in early life, was left undirected, uncontrolled, and 
uneddcated. 

The School where our children spend years of the most 
impressible portion of their life, and where their charac- 
ters are being formed almost as imperceptibly as the gath- 
ering of the dew upon the flower, should have attractions 
inviting to their taste, and elevating to their thoughts. 
Por the same reason, the child should be kept from all 
places and soenes that tend to degrade the mind. The pa- 
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rent who permits his child to resort to' places or scenes 
thus degrading, is as truly guilty, as he who sends his 
child to a School of crime. The surest way to ruin a 
young man, is to corrupt and debase his imagination. That 
is the traitor within the castle of the heart, that opens the 
gates to the enemy. Who ever sent his child to a circus, 
and did not find that there, in a single lesson, he learned 
more vulgarity and debasement of thought, than he could 
unlearn by all counteracting influences in many weeks ? 

The beautiful in nature and art will have a far better 
influence for the child's moral purity than will the uncome- 
ly and repulsive^ The child trained to refinement of 
speech and manners, will be far less subject to the influ- 
ence of degrading thoughts, and less prone to improper or 
TUe con(Juct, than if educated a clown in manners at home, 
and a blackguard in speech in* the streets. Purity of heart 
is doubtless often found in the lowest walks of life, and 
under the most unfavorable circumstances; but it is in 
spite of the circumstances, and the purity is less elevated, 
and the virtue less ennobling than they would have been, 
in a more favorable position ; and there is little doubt that 
many a man might trace his moral ruin, in no small degree, 
to the circumstances of his early life, whose unpropitious 
influences awakened low thoughts, diminished self respect, 
and spoke to the mind and imagination only of degrada- 
tion and abasement. 

The soul of the child holds constant converse with the 
material world around him. His heart talks to the birds 
and flowers, and they speak back to him the language of 
joy and beauty. The world is ever discoursing to his vivid 
imagination, of beauty, purity, harmony, love, and all that 
can awaken and strengthen high and worthy aspirations in 
his soul ; or it is suggesting dark thoughts to his lower 
nature, and poisoning his imagination, which in turn poisons 
all the fountains of his moral being. As the images of ma- 
terial things are pictured upon the eye, so their influences 
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are constantly impressing the heart — especially of the 
yonng. How desirable then — how essential — that the 
School room and the School shall speak favorably to their 
thoughts, cultivate self respect, and whisper ever to the 
heart, of propriety of speech and conduct, and inake study 
pleasant, (and thus successful,} not 'only for its intrinsic 
value, but for its delightful and elevating associations! 
Make all beautiful. Let the architecture speak to them, 
thoughts'grand and noble. Let the furniture talk to them 
of refined manners, and social courtesy. Let trees and 
flowers join their voices in songs of gladness, hope, and 
beauty. Let the chrystal fountain ti^e to gurgle forth its 
admonition to activity, and let everything be fitted to unite 
. in the grand chorus that shall inspire the young hearts 
with pleasant, ennobling, elevating;, energizing thoughts 
and emotions. Pe who loves his children witTh a Iovb 
worthy of their high nature, will feel that money can hardly 
be expended in a better investment. 

These considerations have of late, come to be better ap- 
preciated perhaps, in the towns than in the country. But 
there is no reason why the country Schoolhouse should not 
be inaugurated with all the taste that can be displayed in 
, the towns. That the former is comparatively a small build- 
ing, is no reason why it may not be beautiful. If it is 
small, it can be adorned with the less expense. The locar 
tion should be select, the grounds capacious, and attended 
to with all the care of a flower garden. To say the least, 
the whole should be equal in appearance, to the best house 
and grounds in the District. Attention should be given to 
the roads, in reference to the Schoolhouse, so as to make it 
as easily accessible as the nature of the case will admit. 
Who can wonder that in many places, when the children 
are "dismissed," they feel as though they were released 
from prison ! A man may be excusable for not giving bis 
child a good house to live in — poverty may forbid it. Bat 
no such excuse will justify the use of a hovel in the midst 
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«f a thistle field, for a School. The Schoolhouse is built 
by the property in the district ; equally for the benefit of 
the poor, but not by them ; and there is perhaps, no Dis- 
trict where the aggregate means may not erect and furnish 
a good one without embarassment. 

The Schoolhouse should also be located and constructed 
with careful reference to health. Before the introduction 
of stoves, there was little danger of scholars suffering for 
want of fresh air. The danger then, was entirely in the 
other direction. In the winter there was too much air ; 
and the children found it necessary ^to ask permission to 
•* go to the fire," quite as often as they sought aid in^their 
studies. On the introduction of stoves, it was found ne- 
cessary, in order to make them available, to make thejoom 
" tight." Accordingly every crevice was^closed, the plas- 
tering — if the house could boast the^dignity'of a plastered 
wall — was repaired, and the cold air^shut out, and the 
other extreme reached. Instead of freezing the children, 
the tendency then was to stupify them, by their breathing 
the air over and over, poisonei both by their lungs, and 
by the heated iron of the stove. The art of warming the 
room was attained ; but how to warm it without detriment 
to health, all seemed profoundly ignorant. 

A child will make little progress in study, while uncom- 
fortably seated, while suffering with cold, or stupified by 
breathing bad air. All our efforts therefore, for the edu- 
cation of the young, will lose a great part of their power 
unless these evils are avoided, in the'construction, furnish- 
ing, and warmiug of our Schoolhouses. 

It is believed that the citizens of this State are in a 
measure sensible of the importance of the subject here 
discussed, and that the suggestions made, will meet the 
approbation of all who give them due' consideration. Under 
the provisions of law which require the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction to " prepare and cause to be printed 
43 
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with the Laws relitiDg to Primary Schools, all neceBsary 
formB, regulations and iDBtrumeDts for conducting all pro- 
ceedings under said laws, with such instructions relative 
to the organization and government of said Schools as he 
may deem advisable/' and believing the work demanded 
by the importance of the subject, and the increasing public 
interest in education, he has prepared the following plaM 
for Schoolhouses, furniture, &c., with such suggestions rel- 
ative to warming, ventilation, location, and kindred cod* 
siderations, as it is hoped will be of service to those who 
would adopt all true improvements, and avail themselves 
of every possible means to make the education of the 
young a leading interest in the State. 
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In all well directed efforts of an enlightened people for 
the improvement of their Schools, the location, size, and 
construction of the Schoolhouse itself, will claim and re- 
ceive early attention These local habitations of our 
Schools are themselves important agencies in the work of 
instruction. And though silent, they often speak more 
vcloquently and persuasively than the living Teacher. Too 
much attention, then, cannot be given to the pleasantness 
and healthfulness o& their location ; to the comfort and 
convenience of their arrangements ; to the facilities fof 
rendering the School attractive, both as relates to its in- 
ternal construction and its outward surroundings ; to the 
fiirniture of the house itself, to the apparatus employed 
to render the instructions of the Teacher more attractive 
and impressive ; and to the means of securing a genial 
temperature even during the severity of our winters, and 
a pure and healthful atmosphere where numbers are con- 
gregated. For no proposition can be more apparent than 
that, if there is one house in the District more pleasantly 
located, more comfortably constructed, better warmed, and 
more inviting in its general appearance, and more eleva- 
ting in its influence than any other, that house should be 
tiie Schoolhouse. 

LOCATION OF SCHOOLHOUSES. 

In looking at the location of Schoolhouses through the 
country at large, it cannot have escaped the attention of 
the ordinary observer, that they are usually loeated with 
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little reference to taste, or the health and comfort of Teach- 
er or children. They are generally on one corner of pub- 
lic roads, and sometimes adjacent to a cooper's shop, or 
between a blacksmith's shop and a saw-mill. They are 
not unfreqnently placed upon an acute angle, where a road 
forks, >nd sometimes in turning that angle the travel Ib 
chiefly behind the Schoolhouse, leaving it on a small tri- 
angle, bounded on all sides by public roads. 

At other times the Schoolhouse is situated on a low and 
worthless piece of ground, with a sluggish stream of water 
in its vicinity, which sometimes even passes under the 
Schoolhouse. The comfort and health, even of innocent 
and loved children, are thus sacrificed to the parsimony of 
their parents. 

Scholars very generally step from the Schoolhouse di- 
rectly into the highway. Indeed, Schoolhouses are fre- 
quently one-half in the highway, and the other half in the 
adjacent field, as though they were unfit for either. This 
is still the case, even in some of our principal villages, 
though many of them have, within the last few years, nobly 
redeemed themselves. 

^ Schoolhouses are sometimes situated in the middle of the 
highway, a portion of the travel being on each side of them. 
When scholars are engaged in their recreations, they are 
exposed to bleak winds and the inclemency of the weather 
one portion of the year, and to the scorching rays of the 
meridian sun another portion. Moreover, their recreations 
must be conducted in the street, or they trespass upon 
their neighbors' premises. Such situations can hardly be 
expected to exert the most favorable influence upon the 
habits and character of the rising generation. 

We pursue a very diff'erent policy in locating a churcht 
a court house, or a dwelling. And should we not pursue an 
equally wise and liberal policy in locating the District 
Bchoclhovse? 

In this State six hundred and forty acres of land in every 
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township are appropriated to the support of Primary 
Schools. Suppose there are eight School Districts in a 
township : This would allow eighty acres to every School 
District. It would seem that when the general govern- 
ment has appropriated eighty acres to create a fund for the 
gupport of Schools, that each district might set apart/owr 
a&res — which is but one acre in twenty — as a site for a 
Schoolhouse. 

Once* more : one School District usually contains not less 
than twenty-five hundred acre& of land. Is it asking too 
much to set apart /owr acres as a site for a Schoolhouse in 
which the minds of the children of the District shall be cul- 
tivated, when twenty-four hundred and ninety-six acres are 
appropriated to clothing and feeding their bodies? 

I would respectfully suggest, and even urge.the propriety 
of locating the Schoolhouse on a piece ol firm ground of 
liberal dimensions, and of inclosing the same with a suita- 
ble fence. The inclosure should be set out with shade 
trees, unless provided with those of nature's own planting, 
and ornamented with shrubs and flowers. Scholars would 
then enjoy their pastime in a pleasant and healthful inclo- 
sure, where they have bl- right to be, protected alike from 
the scorching sun and the wintry blast. They need then no 
longer be hunted as trespassers upon their neighbors' pre- 
mises, as they now too frequently are. 

8IZB OF 8GHOOLHOUSE3 CONSIDBBSD IN OONNECTION WITH 

THE PHILOSOPHY OP RESPIRATION. 

Some of our principal cities and villages can now boast 
as noble structures for Schoolhouses as can any of the 
older States of the Union, as will appear from the plans and 
descriptions of those hereto appended. And the work of 
improvement, in this respectj is perhaps now going on as 
rapidly in the State of Michigan, as in any of the older 
States. But as yet, in view of what remains to be done, it 
can hardly be regarded as more than well begun. 
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Within the last fifteen years I have visited half of the 
States of the Union for the purpose of becoming acquainted 
with the actual condition of our Comn^on Schools. I have 
therefore noticed especially the condition of SchoolhouseB. 
Although there is a great variety in their dimensions, yet 
there are comparatively few Scfioolhouses less than six- 
teen by eighteen feet on the ground, and fewer still, per- 
haps, larger than twenty-four by thirty feet, exclusive of 
our principal cities and villages. From a large number of 
, actual measurements, not only in New York and Michigao, 
but east of the Hudson River, and west of the Great Lakes, 
I conclude that, exclusive of entry and closets, when they 
are furnished with these appendages, Schoolhouses are not 
usually larger than twenty by twenty-four feet on the 
ground, and ^even feet in hight. They are, indeed, more 
frequently smaller than larger. Schoolhouses of these di- 
mensions have a capacity of three thousand three hundred 
and sixty cubic feet, and are usually occupied by at least 
forty-five scholars in the winter season. Not unfrequently 
sixty or seventy, and occasionally more than a hundred 
scholars occupy a room of this size. 

Now let us proceed to consider what changes are pro- 
duced upon the vital qualities of air by respiration, and 
the quantity hence, that is essential to maintain the healthy 
respiration of forty-five students three hours — the usual 
length of a single session, and half of the length of the 
two daily sessions of School ; and often there is little ven- 
tilation during the customary recess at noon. 

The quantity of air that enters the lungs at each inspi- 
ration of an adult, has been variously estimated from 
thirty-two to forty cubic inches. To establish more defi- 
nitely some data upon which a calculation might safely be 
based, I some years ago conducted an experiment whereby 
I ascertained the medium quantity of air that entered the 
lungs of myself and four young men, was thirty-six cubic 
inches, and that respiration is repeated once in three sed- 
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Giicki, or twenty times a minute. I also ascertained that 
respired air tvill not support combustion. And it is a prin- 
ciple well established by science, and sustained by exper* 
menty that air which will not support combustion will not 
fostain armrud life. We hence reach another and a m<yre 
important trath, viz., that aib onos respired will nott 

VUBTHEB sustain ANIMAL LIFE. 

That part of the experiment by which it was ascertained 
that irespired air will not support combustion, is very sim- 
ple, and I here give it, with the hope that it may be tried 
at least in every Schoolhouse, if not in every family of tha 
State. It was conducted as follows : 

I introduced a lighted taper into an inverted receiver 
(glass jar) which contained seven quarts of atmospheric 
air, and placed the mouth of the receiver into a vessel: 
of water. The taper burned with its wonted brilliancy: 
about a minute, and, growing dim gradually, became ex-- 
iinct at the expiration of three minutes. I then filled the 
receiver with water, and inverting it, placed its mouth 
beneath the surface of the same flaid in another vessel. 
I next removed the water from the receiver by breathing 
kUo it. This was done by fiUiDg the lungs with air, which, 
after being retained a short time in the chest, was exhaled 
through a siphon (a bent lead tube) into the receiver. I 
then introduced the lighted taper into the receiver of re- 
spired air, by which it was immediately extinguished. Sev- 
eral persons present then received a quantity of respired 
air into their lungs, whereupon the premonitory symptoms 
of apoplexy ensued. The experiment was conducted with 
great care, and several times repeated in the presence of 
respectable ifiembers of the medical profession, a profes- 
sor of chemistry, and several literary gentlemen, to their 
entire satisfaction. 

It may be well to note the changes that are produced in 
the vital qualities of the air in respiration. The chemical 
properties of the atmosphere are attributable chiefly to 
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tbe presence of oxygen. Nitrogen, which constitutes ahovt 
fonr-fiftbs of its volume, has been supposed to act as a 
mere diluent to the oxygen. Increase the proportion of 
oxygen in the atmosphere, and the vital powers will 
speedily suffer from excess of stimulus ; the circulation 
and respiration become too rapid; and the system gene^ 
ally becomes highly excited. Diminish the proportion at 
oxygen, and the circulation and respiration become too 
dotv; weakness and lassitude ensue; and a sense of heavi- 
ness and uneasiness pervades the entire system. As hai 
been observed, air loses during each respiration, a portion 
of its oxygen, and gains an equal quantity of (xirhoniojuid^ 
which is an active poison. When mixed with atmospheri* 
air in the ratio of one to four, it extinguishes animal life. 
It is this gas that is produced by burning charcoal in a 
confined portion of common air. Its effect upon the syi- 
tern is well known to every reader of our newspapers. It 
causes dimness of sight, weakness, dullness, a difficulty of 
breathing, and ultimately apopUxy and death. 

Now^a simple arithmetical computation will abundantly 
satisfy any person who is acquainted with the composition 
of the atmosphere, the influence of respiration upon its 
fitness to sustain animal life, and the quantity of air that 
enters the lungs at each inspiration, that a School-room of 
the preceding dimensions contains quite too little air to 
sustain^the healthy respiration of even forty-five scholara 
three hours — the usual length of each session ; and fre- 
quently the Schoolhouse is imperfectly ventilated between 
the sessions at noon, and sometimes for several daji 
together. ^ 

The reader will please note the following particulaw: 
1. The quantity of air breathed by forty-five persons in 
three hours, according to the data just given, is three 
thousand three hundred and seventy-five cubic feet. 1 
Air cnoe respired wUl not 9ustain animal life. 8. The 
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dohoolroom was estimated to possess a capacity of three 
thousand three hundred and sixty cubic feet — fifteen feet 
leas than is necessary to sustain healthy respiration. 4. Were 
forty-five persons whose lungs possess the estimated ca- 
pacity, placed in an air-tight room of the preceding dimen- 
sions, and could they breathe pure air till it was all once 
respired, and then enter upon its second respiration, they 
wotdd all die of apoplexy before the expiration of a three 
hours' session. 

These conditions, it is admitted, cannot be fulfilled. But 
numerous instances of fearful approximation exist'. We 
hare no air-tight houses. But in our latitude, comfort re- 
quires that rooms which are to be occupied by children in 
the wicter season, be made very close. The dimensions 
of rooms are, moreover, frequently diminished, in order 
that the warm breathy and animal heat, may lessen the 
amount of fuel necessary to preserve a comfortable tem- 
perature. 

It is true, on the other hand, that the quantity of air 
tiiat children breathe, is somewhat less than I have esti- 
mated, but the derangement resulting from breathing im- 
pure air, in their case, is greater than in the case of adults, 
whose constitutions are matured, and who are hence less 
susceptible of injury. It is also true in many Schools, that 
the number occupying a room of the dimensions supposed, 
IB considerably greater than I have estimated. Moreover, 
in many instances, a great proportion of the larger scholars 
will respire the estimated quantity of air. 

And again : all the air in a room is not respired once be- 
fore a portion of it is breathed the second, or even the 
ihird and fourth time. The atmosphere is not suddenly 
(dianged from purity to impurity — from a healthful to an 
infectious state. Were it so, the change, being more J)er- 
oeptible, would be seen and fdt too, and a remedy would 
be Bought and applied. But because the change is gradu- 
•I9 it is not the less fearful in its consequences. In a room 
44 
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occupied hj forty-Jive persons, iteB pm8T minute, ihirty-two 
thotisandfour hundred cubic inclies of air impart their entire 
vitality to sustain animal life, and, mingling with the atmos- 
phere of the room, proportionately deteriorate the whole mass. 
Thus are abundantly sown in early life the fraitful seeds of 
disease and premature death. 

This detail shows conclusively sufficient cause for that 
uneasy, listless state of feeling which is so prevalent in 
crowded School-rooms, It explains why children that are 
amiable at home are mischievous in School, and why those 
that are troublesome at home are frequently well-nigh un- 
controllable in School. It discloses the true cause why 
so many Teachers who are justly considered both pleasant 
and amiable in the ordinary domestic and social relations, 
are obnoxious in the School-room, being there habitually 
sour and fretful. The eVer-active children are disquali- 
fied for study, and engage in mischief as their only alter- 
native. 

On the other hand, the irritable Teacher, who can hard- 
ly look with complaisance upon good behavior, .is disposed 
to magnify the most trifling departure from the rules of 
propriety. The scholars are continually becoming more 
ungovernable, and the Teacher more unfit to govern them. 
Week after week they become less and less attached to 
him, and he, in turn, becomes less interested in them. 

This detail explains, also, why so 'many children are un- 
able to attend School at all, or become unwell so soon after 
commencing to attend, when their health is sufficient to 
engage in other pursuits. The number of scholars answer- 
ing this description is greater than most persons are awara 
of. In one District I had occasion officially to visit a few 
years ago in the State of New York, it was acknowledged 
by competent judges to be emphatically true in the case 
of not less than twenty Jive scholars. Indeed, in that same 
District, the health of more than one hundred scholars was 
materially injured every year in consequence of occupying 
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an old and partially decayed house, of too narrow dimen- 
sions, with very limited facilities for ventilation. 

The health of scores and hundreds of children in every 
part of our State, as well as in the older States generally, 
10 Buffering from the same and like causes. 

Prom the preceding exposition we are enabled to under^ 
stand why the business of Teaching has acquired, and 
jvisUy too, the reputation of being unhealthy. There is, 
however, no reason why the health of either Teacher or 
pupils should sooner fail in a well regulated School, taught 
in a house properly constructed, and suitably warmed and 
ventilated, than in almost any other business. Were it 
not so, an unanswerable argun^ent might be framed against 
the very ^istence of Schools ; and it might clearly be 
shown that it is policy, nay, dutt, to close at once and for- 
ever, the four thousand Schoolhouses of Michigan, and the 
hundred thousand of the nation, and leave the rising gen* 
eration to perish for lack of knowledge. But^ our condi- 
tion in this respect is not hopeless. The evil in question 
may be effectually remedied by enlarging the house, or, 
which is easier, cheaper, and more effectual, by frequent 
and thorough ventilation. It would be well, however, to 
imite the two methods. 

I once visited a School in which the magnitude of the 
evil under consideration was clearly developed. Five of 
the citizens of the District attended me in my visit to the 
School. We arrived at the Schoolhouse about the middle 
of the afternoon. It was a close, new house, eighteen by 
twenty-four feet on the ground — ^two feet less in one of its 
dimensions than the house concerning which the preced- 
ing calculation is made. There were present forty-three 
scholars, the Teacher, five patrons, and myself, making fif- 
ty in all. Immediately after entering the Schoolhouse, one 
of the District oflScers remarked to me, "I believe our 
Schoolhouse is too tight to be healthy." I made no reply, 
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but secretly resolved that I would sacrifice my comfort for 
the remainder of the afternoon, ajid hazard my health, and 
my life even, to teat the accuracy of the opinions I had 
entertained on this important subject. I marked the no- 
easiness and dullness of all present, and especially of the 
patrons, who had been accustomed to breathe a purer at- 
mosphere. 

School continued an hour and a half, at the close of 
which I was invited to make some remarks. I arose to do 
go, but was unable to proceed till I opened the outer dooi, 
and snuffed a few times the purer air without. When I had 
partially recovered my wonted vigor, I observed with de- 
light the re D ova ting influence of the current of air that en- 
tered the door, mingling with and gradually displacing tie 
fluid poison that filled the room, and was about to do the 
work of death. It seemed as though I was standing at the 
mouth of a huge sepulcher, in which the dead were being 
restored to life. After a short pause, I proceeded witha 
few remarks, chiefly, however, on the subject of respiration 
and ventilation. The officers, who had just tested their 
accuracy and bearing upon their comfort and health, re- 
solved immediately to provide for ventilation in the manner 
herein recommended. 

Before leaving the house on that occasion, I was informed 
an evening meeting had been attended there the precedii^ 
week, which they were obliged to dismiss before the ordi- 
nary exercises were concluded, because, as they said, "We 
all got sick, and the candles went almost out." Little did 
they realize, probably, that the light of life became juBtae 
nearly extinct as did the candles. Had they remained there 
a little longer, both would have gone out together, an^ 
there would have been reacted the memorable tragedy of 
the Black Hole in Calcutta, into which were thrust a ga^ 
risen of one hundred and forty-six persons, one hundred 
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and twenty-three of whom perished miserably in a few 
faonrs, being suffocated by the confined air.* 

VENTILATION OP SCH00LH0USB8. 

The preceding disclosure manifests the importance of 
frequent and thorough ventilation. But the ordinary fa- 
cilities for ventilating School-rooms, are almost entirely 
restricted to opening a door, or raising the lower sash of 
the windows. The prevailing practice with reference to 
their ventilation, is opening and closing the door, as the 
scholars enter and pass out of the Schoolhouse, before 
School, during the recesses, and at noon. Ventilation, of 
WLchj I may safely say, has been practiced only to a very 
limited extent, and in a very imperfect manner. It is 
true, the door has been occasionally set open a few min- 
ntes, and the windows have been raised, but the object 
has been, either to let the smoke pass out of the room, or 
to cool it when it has become too warm^ not to vbntilatb 
IT. Ventilation, by opening a door or raising the windows, 
is imperfect, and frequently injurious. A more effectual 
and safer method of ventilation, where special arrange* 
ments have not been provided for the purpose, is to lower 
the upper sash of the windows ; or, in very cold or stormy 
weather, to open a ventilator in the ceiling, and allow the 
vitiated air to escape into the attic. In this case, there 
should be a free communication between the attic and the 
outer air, by means of a lattice window, or otherwise. 

But any such arrangements for ventilation are at best 
very ill-adapted to the purpose. The subject will there- 
fore be again referred to in connection with warming ; for 
the two should be considered together, and especially as a 
Schoolhouse may' be best ventilated when best warmed^ 
and best warmed when best ventilated. 

•for a mora extended diseomion of thUi wbol# aulyeet^ mo tho Author's work on <' Th» 
Hiaxui und Ends of Uniyenal fiduoation.'' 
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SIZB ABTD OOlfSTBUGTION OF fiCHOOLftOUSBS. 

In determining the size of Schoolbouses, due regard 
shonld he had to several particulars. There should be a 
separate entry or lobby for each sex, which should be fIl^ 
nished with a scraper, mat, hooks and shelves — ^both are 
needed — sink, basin, and towels. A separate entry thin 
furnished will prevent much confusion, rudeness, and im- 
propriety, and promote the health, refinement, and orderly 
habits of the children. 

The principal room of the Schoolhouse — and each suck 
room where there are several departments — should be 
large enough to allow each occupant a suitable quantity of 
pure air, which should be at least twice the common 
amount, or not less than one hundred and fifty cubic feei 
But a large space for each pupil is less important wher? 
thorough provision is made for ventilation. There should 
also be one or more rooms for recitation, apparatus, library, 
etc., according to the size of the School and the number of 
scholars to be accommodated. 

Every School room should be so constructed that each 
scholar may pass to and from his seat without disturbing 
or in the least incommoding any other one. A. house thitf 
arranged will enable the Teacher to pass at all times to 
any part of the room, and to approach each scholar in hii 
seat whenever it may be desirable to do so for purposes of 
instruction or otherwise. Such an arrangement is of the 
utmost importance ; and without the fulfillment of thii 
condition, no Teacher can most advantageously superil^ 
tend the affairs of a whole School, and especially of a large 
one. 

In determining the details of construction and arrange- 
ment for a Schoolhouse, due regard must be had to the 
varying circumstances of country and city, as well as to 
the number of scholars that may be expected in attend- 
ance, the. number of Teachefrs to be employed, and the di^ 
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ferent grades of Schools that may be established in a 
community. 

COUNTRY SCHOOLHOUSES, 

In country Districts, as they have loDg been situated, 
and still generally are, aside from separate entries and 
clothes-rooms for the sexes, there will only be needed one 
principal School-room, with a smaller room for recitations, 
apparatus, and other purposes. In arranging and fitting 
up this room, reference must be had to the requirements 
of the District; for this one room will be occupied by chil- 
dren of all ages, for summer and winter Schools, and often 
for the secular, but more especially for the religious meet- 
ings of the neighborhood. But in its construction primary 
reference should be had to the convenience of the scholars 
in School ; for it will be used by them more, ten to one^ 
than for all other purposes. Every child, then, even the 
youDgest in School, should be furnished with a seat and 
desk, at which he may sit with ease and comfort. The 
seats should each be furnished with a back, and their 
bight should be such as to allow the children to rest their 
feet comfortably upon the floor. This is as necessary to 
the health of children as to their comfort. 

Prom considerations heretofore presented, it is believed 
no one can fail to see the advantages that would result to 
a densely settled community from a union of two or more 
Districts for the purpose of maintaining in each a School 
for the youDger children, and of establishing in the central 
part of the associated District, a School of a higher grade 
for the older and more advanced children. If four Dis- 
tricts should be united in this way, they 
might erect a central house, C, for the 
larger and more advanced scholars, and 
four smaller ones, P P P P, for the younger 
children. The central School might be 
taught by a male teacher, with female 
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assistants, if needed ; but the Primary Schools, with Jhis 
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arrasgement, could be more economically and successfiilly 
instracted by females. Legal provisions are already made 
in this State for such a consolidation of Districts. This 
wonld invite a more perfect classification of scholars, and 
would allow the central Schoolhouse to be so constrncted, 
and to have the seats and desks of such a hight as to be 
convenient for the larger grade of scholars, and still be 
comfortable for other purposes for which it might occa- 
sionally be necessary to occupy it. Such an arrangement, 
while it would obviate the almost insuperable difficultiei 
which stand in the way of proper classification and the 
thorough government and instruction of Schools, would at 
the same time offer greater inducements to the erection of 
more comfortable and attractive Schoolhouses. 

BOHOOLHOUSES IN CITIES AND VILLAGES. 

The plan suggested in the last paragraph may be po^ 
fected in cities and villages. For this purpose, where neir 
ther the distance nor the number of scholars is too great, 
some prefer to have all the Schools of a District or corpo- 
ration conducted under the same roof. However this may 
be, as there will be other places for public meetings of va- 
rious kinds, each room should be appropriated to a partic- 
ular department, and be fitted up exclusively for the 
accommodation of the grade of scholars that are to occu- 
py it. 

In cities, and even in villages with a population of three 
or four thousand, it is desirable to establish at least three 
grades of Schools, viz : the Primary, for the smallest chil- 
dren; the Intermediate department, for those more^ai 
vanced; and a Central High School, for scholars that have 
passed through the Primary and Intermediate Schools. 
While this arrangement is favorable to the better classifi- 
cation of the scholars of a village or city, and holds out an 
inducement to those of the lowest and middle grade of 
Schools to perfect themselves in the various branches of 
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fttudy that are pursued in them Respectively^ as the condi- 
tion upon which they are permitted to enter a higher grade, 
it also allows a more perfect adjustment of the« seata and 
desks to the various requirements of the children in their 
passage through the grades of Schools. 

The extent to which the gradation of Schobb may ad- 
Tantageously be carried, is well illustrated, in the public- 
Bchools of the city of New York, two hundred in number, 
in whioh six hundred Teachers are employed, and in which 
•ne hundred thousand children annueilly receive instruc- 
tion. The Eree Academy, which stands at the head of the 
public School system of New York, and which is a School 
of the highest grade, was e$tabli8hed by the Board of Ed- 
mcation in 1847. The expense of the building, without 
iJie furniture, was $16,000, and the aimual expense for the 
^ salaries of professors and teachers is about $10,000. ; 

No students are admitted to the Free Academy who, 
iiave not attended the Public Schools of the city for at 
least one full year, nor these until they have undergone a 
thorough examination and. proved themselves worthy. 
Its influence, hence, is not confined to the one hundred or 
wie hundred and fifty scholarsjwho may graduate from it 
annually, but reaches and stimulates the six hundred 
Teachers of the city, and the hundred thousand children 
whom they instruct, and thus elevates the Common Schools 
of the city, and places them much more ^favorably before 
iiie public than they otherwise could be. 

Smallet cities, and especially villages with a popuUtiQH 
of but a few thousand, can not, 6f course, maintain so ex- 
tended a system of pnblie Schools ; but they can accom- 
plish essentially the same thing more perfectly, though on 
a smaller scale. For the benefit of Districts m the coun- 
try and in villages, a few Plans of Sohoolhousies will be 
here inserted. 
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Plau No. 1 .— Scboolhoase for fifty-six Scholar*. 
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SiM, 80 by 40 feet . 8e&Ie , 10 tbei to ite inch. 

D D, doors. E E, entries lighted over outer doors, oii« 
for the boys and the other for the girls. B'L, room for 
recitation, library, and apparatus, which may be entered 
by a single door from the Teacher's pl&tform, as repre- 
sented in the plan, or by two, as in Plan No. 3, p. 457. 
S S, stoves with air-tubes beneath. K K, aisles four feet 
wide — the remaining aisles are each two feet wide. C v, 
chimneys and ventilators. I I, recitation seats. B B, 
black-board, made by giving the wall a colored hard finish. 
G H, seats and desks, four feet in length, constructed as 
represented on the 357th page. Other styles of seats and 
desks are given on pages 387 to 402 of this volume. This 
plan is from the author's work on Universal Education. 
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{.Henna 1, 2 ind S, of Plan Hs. 2, ue en 1 Kk[8 af ^ iHt (« the In 
Flu No. 2, Fig. 1, 
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A, School-room for Primary claBses, both Boxes. B B^ 
School-rooms for Gecond grade, sexes divided. 0, Becitih 
tatioD-room, common for both sexes, aod repository for 
booka and instruments. D D D D, Clothes-rooms. E S, 
Wood-closetB. F P, Entrance lobbies. G G G, Taadier*' 
platforms. A side elevation is givea on the next page. 
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Tbi threg Figuni ot Pm No. t, u* tuSb on ■ Htla ol 20 fHt to tht iueh. 

The drawiDgs of the three figures represented in Plm 
No. 2, were famished by MeesrB. Jordan & AnderBon, of 
Detroit. This plan, it will be eeen, hae separate entrances, 
«o opposite Bides of the buildiog, for boys and girls, who 
■ Meet in the Primary Department, represented at A on the 
preoediog page. Separiite entrances for the sexeB are 
ilso provided on the other front, for stadents attending 
ttie Second Grade, in the rooms represented at 6 B. 

This plan, it will be seen, provides separate entrance! 
for the boys and girls of each of the two departments. 
Ab the Schoolhonse has two fronts, it might appropriately 
•CCDpy a square, or be located between two streets, in i 
Tillage or city, which wouM readily admit of separate play 
yards for the boya and girls of each of the two depart- 
ments. 

Plan No, 3, Figs. 1 and 3, on the two following pages, ifl 
from the anthoi^'s work on Edncation. It is adapted to 
tiie division of a School into three Departments — for Pri- 
nary, Intermediate and High Schools. The rooms of this 
plan may be furnished with a simple style of seats and 
desks, as represented at Fig. 1, or by the improved fumi- 
tsrs represented on pages 387 to 402 of this volume. 
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Plan No. 3, Fig. l.—Firgt Story. 




Size, 36 by 54 feet. 



S^e, 12 feet, to the Incli. 



A, entrance for boys to the High School. 0, entrance 
for girls to High School. P, entrance for boys to the Pri- 
mary and Intermediate Departmeotg. Q, entrance for 
girls to the same. D D, doors. W W, windows. T T, 
Teacher's platform amd de^k. G H, desk and seat for two 
scholars, a section of wh'ch is represented at a 6. 1 1, 
recitation seats. B B, blackboards. S S, stoves, with air- 
tubes beneath, c v, chimney and venti ator. R, room for 
recitation, library, pparatua, and other purposes. 

For an explanation of the advantages to be derived^from 
the use of air-tubes, see page 374th of this volume. 
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nan Ko. 8. Fig 2.— SMoad Sfcorj. 




A, entrance for the boys, through the lobby below. 0, 
iKitrance for the girls. D D, doors. W W, windows. S 
S, stoves, o V, chimney and ventilator. T, Teacher's 
flatform. B, recitatTon-room. I I, recitation seats ia 
principal room, B B, blackboard. 

The use of the tubes represented by dotted lines be- 
neath the Stoves, is explained on the 374th page of this 
Volame. A description of an admirable style of ventilft- 
ting School Stove, with an explanation of the advantages 
to be derived from its use, will be found on tbe 375th page. 

For the different styles of blackboard, see page 418. 
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FroDt ElCTaliiia o[ ths Uaaros UniDii ^ItaolbouB*, 

Figure 1 repreeents the Pront Elevation of the Union 
Schoolhonee, recently erected in the city of Monroe. A 
side elevation of this Schoolbouse is given on the next 
page. The ground plans of the several stories of this 
hnilding, are represented on the 361st and 362d pages. 

This Schoolhonae has been erected by W. H. Beaman, 
Esq., under contract, for Bomething lees than ten thousEmd 
dollars. He has kindly furnished the plans from which these 
engravings have been prepared. 

The plans, originated and matured by John L. Stevens, 
fisq., of Monroe, have been well carried out by-the con- 
tractor. The Schoolbouse, completed, is a credit to the 
educational enterprise of the city, aild appears in striking 
contrast with its condition fifteen years ago, when the wri- 
ter first entered upon the discharge of the duties of Su- 
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Slile ZlerttloD ol the lhia»e Union SchoolhouH. 

perintendent. At that time there was not a pablic School 
boildrng of any kiud in the city. Now there are three or 
four other respectable Scboolhousea in the city beside thie- 

A like improvement has been made within thia time, iQ 
the Schoolhonses of Ann Arbor, Tecumseh, Jackson and 
Niles, and in those of other cities and villages of the State. 

On pages 363 to 365 are plans of the Bishop Union 
Sohoolhonse of Detroit, which is the last Scboolhoase erec- 
ted, and the bi-wt building occupied by the public Schook 
of that city. This Si;hoolhau3e has been named in honor 
of the late President of the Board of Edncalion of that 
city, a3 was thi Bitrstow Sthoolhoupe, erecte'l a few jeare 
ago, in honor of the late, lamented PresiJont of the Board- 
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PIab Ko. 4f Fig. 8.~BiMm«ni 
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A A — Halls ; B B-^Furnacea* 

Flan Ko. 4, F{g. 4.— First Story. 




A A — Halls; BB — Class-rooms; C — R6 citation-rooms; 
D D — Clothes-rooms. 
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nuL Ko. i, fig. ft.— 4teond Stocj. 




A A — Halls ; B B — ClasB-rooms ; C C — -Recitation-rooma; 
D D — CIct! ?**-room8. 

Pkn Mo. 4. Fig. ft.— Tiiifd Skmj. 




A A— 'Halls ; C 0— Eecitation-rooms ; D D— Clothes- 
rooms. 



SCHOOL ABCHITECTURE 

Plan No. i, Fig 1 — Fiddi Rlvinlivii. 



The several Figures of Plan No. 5, are on a scale of 8 
feet to the inub. 



No. S^ng. S^Bascment. 




A A— U-iII?; B B— Class-rooms: C C— Fuel-rooma. 
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Plan No 6, FJg. 3 —First Story. 




A A— Halls ; B B B B- 
Clothes-rooms. 



Primary-rooms ; C C C C— 



Plan No. 5, Fig. 4 —Second Story. 




A A — Halld; B — Class-room; D D — Recitation rooms; 
C C — Clothes rooms ; E~Teachers' Platform. 
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Plku No. 5, Fig. -5.— Third Story. 
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Scale of SO feet to an inch. 

A A, Halle. B, Class-room. D D D D, Recitation-rooms. 
C C, Clothes^oome. E^ Teachers' platform. 

Drawings of the Plans of the Bishop Union School- 
house, from which these engravings have been prepared^ 
were furnished me by Messrs. Jordan & Anderson, of De- 
troit, who originated, matured and carried out the plans, 
as they likewise did those of the Ypsilanti Union School- 
house. 

The Front Elevation of the Ypsilanti Union Schoolhouse 
appears as a Frontispiece to this volume. The Ground 
Plans of the building are given on pages 366 and 367. 

A Front Elevation of Hillsdale College has been fur- 
mshed by the Officers of that Institution. This noble 
■tntoture is represented ^t the 368th page of this volume. 
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TJNION FUBUO SCHOOL, TPfllLAMTly MICHiaAir. 



Pig. 2.— Plan of Babbhent. 



A A— Halls. 
BBBB— Furnaces. 
C.-Janitor's Room. 
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Fig. S^Flam op Fmav Siobt. 







AA— -Halla, 

B— Cbapel, or Hall for general exercisei. 
COCO— Primary Rooms. 
DD--Clo1;heB Booms. 
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Fig. ArSscoKD Story Plan. 




A AAA— Halls. 

B B B— Class Rooms. 

00 C — Recitation Roonw, 

D— Library. 

B — ^Apparatus Room. 

P — Clothes Rooms. 

Fig. 4.~Thiju) aroBY Plan. 
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AAA A—Halls. 
BBBB— Class Rooms. 
COO — Recitation Rooms. 
DD— Tutors' Rooms. 
EE— Clothes Rooms. 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE. 



The improvamentB in School Furniture are all of recent 
date. But tasteful and commodious furniture, adapted ta 
the comfort and wants of children, attractive in its appear- 
ance, and elevating in its influence, is even more important . 
in our Schoolhouses, which a. e to be occupied by children 
faring the most susx^eptible period of their Hves, than is 
like furniture in our Dwelling Houses and Churches. The 
ttvLih of this statement seems but recently to have gained 
ft lodgment in the public mind. The house of' Mr. Boss, 
tbe pioneer in this department in the country, which wai 
eBtablished in 1838, is still manufacturing and sending out 
improved School Furniture from the city of Boi^ton. More 
recently, similar establishments have been opened in New 
Tork, Buffalo, and other cities. 

The cuts which I am enabled here to present, have been 
fomiBhed me by establishments in the three cities just 
named, and may be regarded as representing spedrnensot 
tiieir work. Nos. I to 6 are from the house of W. Chase 
A Son, 198 Seventh Street, Buffalo. Nos. 7 to 17 are from 
the house of Nathaniel Johnson, 490 Hudson Street, New 
Yotk. Nos. 18 to 29 are from the house of Joseph L. Ross, 
corner of Hawkins and Ives •Streets, Boston, with branch 
honses, 418 Broadway, New York, and 194 Lake Street, 
Ohioago, where the Messrs. Chase have also a branch. 

A fiimple style of Seats and Desks, entirely of wood, is 
represented in Plan No. 3 of Schoolhouses. The styles 
-of furnitnre here given are so constructed as to admit of 
lieing taken apart and snugly ^>acked for transportation. 
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N*,!.— Chus'i Pnrtabla lotonsedtol* Sistle DMk Hd ChiUr. 

Two axes of this style of Desk are mftDafaetnred, wtt 
tiie bight of the side next the schoUr, 221 aad 24 inchd. 
PrimtHy School Desks of the aame deaigc, aod of varjiaf 
nBes, ttte slso manufactured. 



No. 2.— Cliua'i pDtUI^* Intamitdiitc DanW* Mak. 

Two sizes of the double Desk are also maiiufact(ii*di 
with the liigbt of the aide uext the scholar the same ** 
No. 1. Primary School Desks of tbe same design, sod 
of Taried sizes, are also manufactured. 

These Desks have open spaces beneath the top to n- 
oeive hooks and papers. The Chairs Iiave-iron backs. 
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Ho. 3.— Cbue'i Portable GriDiiau D»bI. 

Three Bizes of this Desk are maQnfactured, 24i, 26 sad 
S71 incheB high. This arrangement gives each pupil the 
benefit^of a aingie Desk, as does No. 1. 



Ho. 1.— Chiua'i High Bdnol Ikwble Mak «b1 eiitln. . 

Three Bizee, are manufactured, 24, 25 J and 27 inches high. 
Each cover opens a separata apartment in the desk de- 
signed for the exclusive use of one pupil. This arrange- 
Bent, though less commodioua thnn single seats, allows a 
separate apartment for each pnpil's books. 

The new Union Schoolhouse at Kalamazoo, I am advieed, 
ia forBished with this style of desks and seats. 
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Ko. D— Cbsx'i Tsuhtn' rink >ith ronr Drioren, uA CMh T*f. 

A good and coarenient Desk is of hardly lees inportanM 
to the Teacher than is a good boarding place. Both,,ilt- 
deed, are essential to hia comfort and highest snccesH. 

The style of Desk here represented gives the Teacher 
tlie benefit of drawer room, which is very important, and 
while it adds greatly to his convenience, it may often bfl 
made to protect valuable boobs and papers belonging t* 
the Dietrict. 



No. A — QuH'i Tuolim' Daik irftt Bgbt Dniran. 

This style of Desk affords an increased amoant of drawer 
room, which will be found convenient where there are'not 
capboards or closets connected with the School-room. 

Shonld greater hight be required, as in case of standing 
to read, s portable Desk like that represented by No..!!!, 
maybe used on either of these Desks. 



<la.1.— N(T York Primiirr SoUaol De«h anl Chidn, No. 8.— lat Wtl. 



a*. ■.— aiB^ OrtmmtT DMk fDd Chkir br Fublln Sehooli. Sask It bf » kMbM. 

This Desk has an Ink-well like that represented at No* 
8, famishecl with a cover, and inserted near the back, at 
the right hand. The Ink ia thne more Becure than in 
moyable inkstands. These Ink-wells are so arranged as 
to be taken ont, cleaned and refitted aa circnmstancdB shall 
nqnire. Their advantages are hence manifest. 
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Ke. ID.— New York Public School lx-t.lt aiK] Cliilrii, It by K tnehei. 

There ia a Bhelf under the Desk, for the accommodation 
of books and papers, with sq luk-well for hotk Bchol&rs 
oocnpying the Det<k. 



This arriiuscinciit, iiiJdws a sepnritte space f«r the booke 
■nd papers nf amih pupil, while both U88 A common Ink- 
WttQ. These C'lidirs, like tLo£e repreeetited in Noa. 9 and 
10, are fnniiphed witli a strong back brace, which adds to 
tltUT strength, though not to beauty. 
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No. 12. 



The above plan represents a School-room 32 by 35 feet, 
with donl le Desks, 15 by 42 inches; outside aisles 3 feet, 
and iDteimediate aisles 1 foot 3 inches wide. A room of 
this size \\ill seat eighty scholars, two at a Desk. It gives 
each pnpii a seat adjacent to an aisle, with a free passage 
around the outside of the room. 







Xo. 13. 



The abov^^- plan represents a School-room 32 by 35 feet, 
with single I\f'pk9 15 by 24 inches; outside aisle 8 feet, 
and inside" aisles 1 foot 9 'inches wide. This arrangement 
acommodates fifty-six scholars with single Desks. But tl^s 
Manner' of Heating is preferable to the preceding, .wjnere 
there is sufficient room to admit of it. 
£0 



Ho. 14,— Cihar'i Dtik, iritb 2 Minn, 24 bj 42 hiahM. 

This style of Desk is arranged for an Assistant Teacher, 
md might aoswer a good purpose for the Priscipal of a 
■mall School. It woold certainly be mach better than a 
table without drawers. 



Elach of these principal Desks has a small portable Desk 
placed upon it, or made in connection with it, which gives 
•o inclined surface for writing, which s&me prefer. The 
tops of these Desks it will be seen are hung with hinges, 
BO as to admit of being opened and shut. Wh^ portable, 
they can be removed when the desk is sufficiently high for 
the occupant without them, and when a level surface is 
preferred. ' 



No. 18.— THcfaer'n Deik, w<th 9 Dnveri iind Lnel Top, Ithjm liMbM. 

This Desk baa a broad and deep drawer at the top, which 
will be cooTeiiieDt for keeping Outline Maps, and lai^e 
papers which should not be roHed or folded. 



No. IT.— Emiaior Ladies' College Dank. 

This Desk is so arranged as to admit of its being shot 
up, when not in use, like a piano. It is represented aa 
open, exhibiting the interior coDBtmction. This arrange- - 
meat, it will be seen, has its advantages, and especially 
iriieii it is desirable to leave papers in secnrity, when tliej 
are soon to he .consulted agun. 
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N*. 19— Rh>' Union (PnrUbk) PiJiDarf 9cbr»l Doulilt Dsek mnd Oiain. 

No8. 18 and 19 repre-seut Piimarv Scliool , Chairs and 
Deeke. Of the^e, tlirte sizes are manufaciiire*!, the Chairs 
being 10, 11 and 12 iiicbps in higlit, and the front of the 
Desks being 20, 21 and 22 iochcr! in hij^ht, respectively. 
Tbeae sizes are a^lapted to tbe comfort of the smalleat 
children in Primiiry Sihoola. No. 18, for one child, is 
eighteen inches long ; and No, 10, for two children, is three 
feet long. 

Children during their earliest years in School, reqnire ft 
comfortable seat, and a good desk, bb much as at any later 
time iB their School course. Their otherwise idle honrs 
may be pleasantly occupied in elementary lessons in spell- 
ing, wiitiog, driiwiiig. and composition. Composition will 
thus become ae easy and as pleasant to them as conversation. 

These Desks and Chairs are made so as to be taken spart 
and packed in a small space for transportation. 
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K«. m-^osi' Union (Foi^bla) Gi 



K*. 21.— RDM' Union (Portabit) GrmmmBi School Donbls Dnka ool Cbtiir. 

The Chairs in this grade of furniture vary from IS to 
16 inches in hight. The smallest are adapted to children 
from 8 to 10 years of age, while the largest will accommo- 
date pnpJIs from 16 to 18 years of age. 

Irhe single Desks are two feet long, while the doable 
ooes are three feet and ten iuches in length. 

The Desks, in front, range from 23 to 28 inches in 
hight ; and are thus adapted to the sizes of the children 
for whose occupancy they are intended. 
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The Well at tfa« left is open 
for nee, and the one nt the 
right IB closed. Both are on 
the same plane with the tup 
of the Desk, and ar« hence 
notenbjectto be overturned. 




This Desk may he placed upon 
m horizontal table, when more 
bight is needed, or an inclined * 
tnrface is desired ; and it may 
be removed when not required Ho- m-rom' Pnrt.btonwk, •!»»•* 
for use. 

The prices of these several grades and styles of SchocJ 
Furniture are not here given, for they may differ from vari- 
ooB causes. Specimens only of the varieties that ar* 
mannfactared are here represented. On page 387, 1 havB 
given the names and address of the Houses that have 
kindly farHished the facilities for these illnstrations, and 
■tated which have been furnished by them respectively. 

School officers and others desiring any of these styles of 
fcrnitnre, by opening a correspondence with the Honaei 
manufacturing (hem, will be famished with prices, and 
more minnte descriptions than can here be given. 

If informatioQ is desired of any particular style of School 
Fomiture here given, by observing its Xo., and referring 
to the 387th page, the reader will see the address of &t 
Ifanufacturers, from whom the desired information can b« 
obtained ; for copies of this volume will be furnished to 
«ach of the Honse'e herein referred to. 



The Desk here repreaeuted is of simple cunstrnction, bat 
will be fonod very convenient, and may sometimes be niaide 
to answer all the purpoaes of a more expensive one. 

Where articles of the kinds here described cannot well 
be procured from li regular manufacturer, those of similar 
construction may be procured near home, though not al- 
ways of so good a quality, or at so advantageous rates. 



This style of Teacher's Desk has drawers at the right of 
the Teacher, where they are most convenieutl; reached. 
The greater part of the surface of the Table is also at ih9 
Teacher's right, when sitting to it. This may he used with 
or without the small portable Desk represented by No. 2S. . 
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No. 26.— thwi' T*icbet9' Denh, iritb Fiia IMiren 4ad Tap Da*. 

This Desk affords goo'! facilities for writing in the mid- 
dle, with spaces fir books of reference at the right and ^ 
left. The larger central drawer nill also accommodattj 
maps, large sheets of drnviijg-paper, and articles thall 
flhonld neither be broken nor rolled. I 



The prectiiliog outs an') illHstnrions represent the priii' 
cipal styles of improved Suliool-i-' om FurLiture; and t!i« 
reader's attention i.ms been ili-tictud To est.ihliBhineEt3 de- 
voted oxclusiveiy to minmfii'tiiriug ' >iLid ^umisliing thfl 
same. Tlnii^e inaniifi;ctnnng Ilonse-' hive frequent orders 
for School Fiiriiitme, not only IV 'Ui our Western cities, bnt 
from various parts of tlio Wc-tiir'i Stnten. h\\<\ froai boti 
aides of the Misrii^pippi. 
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ii' IiDpri>Ted !>raiHB£ 

I ooDclurle these illustratioas of iiQproyed School Fur- 
niinre, by iaviting the reader's attention to two styles eX 
Oxawing Desk. And I am glad to know that the Bnbjeot 
<^ Drawing ia attracting, andijdeBerTedly too, an iDcreased 
dtare of public attentioD.^Too much ftttenticm can hardly 
be given to it, nnleBs to tfae exclaBion of other and equally 
fttndamental branches ; nor can attention be directed to it 
at too early a period of the child's attendance upon Sohotd. 

" Drawing — whether of maps, the shape of objeots, w 
«£ landscapes — is admirably adapted to discipline tiie senes 
of sight. ChJIdreii should be enconraged carefolly to ear- 
Tey and accurately to describe the prominent points of ft 
landscape, both in nature and in picture. Let them point 
-oat the elevations and depreasions ; the mowing, the pas- 
tare, the wood, and the^tillage land ; the trees, the hotuies, 
and the stream?. Listen to their accounts of their plays, 
widks, and jonrneys, and of any events of which they have 
been witne^tses. In these and all other exercises of the 
floDseof sight, children'ahonld be encouraged to be strictly 
accurate; and whenever it is practicable, the judgment 
51 
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they pronoance, and the descriptioDS they give, should, if 
erroneous, be corrected by the truth. Children can not 
fail to be' interested in such exercises ; and even where 
they have been careless and inaccurate observers, they 
will soon become more watchful and exact. 

" It is by the benign influence of education only, that 
the senses can be improved. And still their culture has 
been entirely neglected by perhaps the majority of pa- 
rents and Teachers, who in other respects have manifested 
a commendable degree of interest in this subject. That 
by judicious culture the senses may be educated to activ- 
ity and accuracy, and be made to send larger and purer 
streams of knowledge to the soul, has been unanswerably 
proved by an accumulation of unquestionble testimony. 
Most persons, however, allow the senses to remain unedu- 
cated, except as they may be cultivated by fortuitous cir- 
cumstances. Eyes have they, but they see not ; ears have 
they, but they hear not ; neither do they understand. It 
is not impossible, nor perhaps improbable, that he who 
has these two senses properly^ cultivated will derive more 
unalloyed pleasure in spending a brief hour in gazing upon 
a beautiful landscape, in examining for the same length of 
time a simple flower, or in listening to the sweet melody 
of the linnet as it warbles its song of praise, than those 
who have neglected the cultivation of the senses experi- 
eiice during their whole lives," — Mayhew on EdnccUim, 
' pp. 191 and 192. 
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A gentleman of large experience, and of close observa- 
tion, many years ago remarked at a convention of County 
Superintendents of Common Schools, in the State of New 
York — It is singuLar that children learn so many things end of 
School, and so few thin^s^ in School. The remark impressed 
me, as I doubt not it did other Superintendents present ; 
and twenty-five years of experience as a Teacher and a 
School Officer, have convinced me that it is no less singular 
than true* 

It then becomes us to inquire why this is so. If I Bqjs- 
take not, the reason consists in the fact that a much more 
natural method of instruction h^'S commonly been pursued 
Oid of School, than has hitherto been generally practiced 
in School. In School, until within a few years, — and in too 
many Schools it is still true, — children say their A, B, O'a 
three times a day, but do not learn them in months* Out 
of School they see objects, become familiar with their vsea^^ 
and learn their names. In School, many a child has said 
his A, B, C's twenty-six titnes without learning one of them ; 
while out of School, the same children may have each 
learned the names and uses of twenty-six things the first 
time they have seen them. 

In this life, the senses constitute the great medium of 
communicating knowledge to the human mind; and espe- 
cially is this true of sight and hearing. While, then, the- • 
skillful parent or teacher addresses the minds of his ohil* • 
dren through the sense of hearing, he will greatly increase 
the interest of his young learners by addressiug, also, their 
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•Mise of aiglii, throuf^h wbich the Btrongeet impreeeion can 
be made upon the mind. Especially is this important 
dttring the firet yeurt: of a child'd iDetruction, whether at 
home or in School.* 

Mr. F. C. Browuell. Pecretnry of tbe Holbrook School 
A.pparatua Company, 413 Broadway, New York, has kindly 
fbmiBhed me tbe following cnts, which repreaent sumplei 
of an extensive r^iiige of simple and ingenions, thongh 
ckeap Apparatos for Sehoole. The varions articles hen 
referred to, together wllh improved ApparatnB and School 
Fomitare generally, may be obtained at the office of the 
Socretary. an above, or of Mr. Gf or^:e Sherwood, President 
of the Company, at 194 Lalii; strott, Chicago, to whom I 
h&ve already referred itii fiijipiyiug orders for improved 
School Fumitnre. 



'Several of the articles represented in miniature, in the 
foregoing cat, I am enabled to illiistrate singly in the f*^ 
lowing pages : 
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-FI^oTfl 3. — Ntmunl Frftme. 



A. ekillfiil Teacher will turn tlie Numeral Frame to good 
Bceonnt in teaching many thiuge. It was primarilj am- 
ployed for teaching email children to coant. It may, hair- 
erer, with equal advantf^e he used as a mediom of act- 
dressing the minds of children through the eye, while we 
speak to the outer ear, in illnstrating all of the simple, and 
■ome of t^e more complex operations npon numbers. By 
this means the fir^t lessons of chilijrea may be rendered 
more attractive, and impresBioiis thus made upon their ' 
minds will be stronger and more permanent. In the tue 
of this simple icstrnment, addition, snbtraction, multipH* 
cation, and division, may be well illastrated, as may alao 
many of the principles of fractions. 

It may be turned to admirable account ia illastrating 
oar Decimal Currency and decimal fractions. By'ita use, 
also, the square of any siilgle figure may be readily shown. 
The'roota of all perfect powers expressed by nofjexceed- 
ii^ two figures, may likewise be lendily illustrated bypt. 
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Kg 2 — H^lbrook'. I>««iiig Bl>u. 



"This, or Bometbiog similar, has already been iqoideotalJ^ 
referred to, as a means of tuming the otherwise i^le honrs 
of children to good account, by vfTordiDg them pleaaaot 
fliBploymant iu writing, drawing, and composition. On the 
margin of the slate the manier of holding the pen ie iodi- 
•ated. There are also •opiee of letters to be written, and 
objects to be drawn. Children have Bometimes, by tLeaW 
of a slate and pencil, made great proficiency in learning to 
foad, entirely without books. This is done by lEeir writing 
or printing out their own reading leesona, which they »« 
sure to understand, and which tbey sometimes read witli 
dramatic effect. 

The following figures for representing Geometrical Sol- 
' idii, may be rendered more euggestive than is at fiial 
Apparent. 

The light portions of the three cubes represented in F'E' 
8, show the sgwares of the numbers 1, 2 and 4, to be 1, * 
and 16 ; while the cubes themBelves as distinclly. eboff 
that the cubes of the numbers 1, 2 and 4, are 1, 8 anil 6*^ 
(acta which, without illnistration, are often difficult for 
ciluldren to comprehend. 
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Fig. 9 — Cnbei, 




gyf^? 



Fig. A ^9phen vul Sj 



I* IplHKid. Spboi*. • Prolate Splitro 



Fit' 1.— Cnat, PjrMBid, Fnut:iifn, •!<■ 




Oml nod Finitran 



It is ofteu extremely difficult to give a distioct ides of 
Geometrical Solids here represented, without the solids 
themaelves for illustratioa. The cnta here iotrodaoed, 
even in the absence of the aolide they represent, may be 
made to illustrate many a practical problem in coramon 
life. They suggest the forma of lots into which a fann 
should be divided in order to economize material for fen- 
ces. They also suggest the most economical shapes'for 
buildings, boxes, bins, etc., so as to afford the greatest 
onhical capacity with ths least surface. 
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A most excellent method of disciplining the sense of 
tight, and in such a way as to interest children, and secure 
to them great practical advantage, by familiarizing them 
with distances, while they are learning the definitions of 
figures in plane geometry, and a method that is adapted to 
the capacity of children during their first years in school^ 
is given on the 188th and following pages of the writer's 
work on the " Means and Ends of Universal Education/' 
which was prepared and published eight years ago, pur- 
suant to a Resolution of the Senate and House of Repre> 
sentatives, adopted in February, 1849. 
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Fig. 9. — Carpenter's Theorem. 



This Figure represents to the Eye the truth of what is 
popularly known as the Carpenter's Theorem, to wit: 
The square desa^ihed wpaa the hypotenuse of a right-angled 
triangle is equal to the sum of the squares described upon the 
other two sides. Although not a demonstration^ it will carry 
with it a clear conviction ijo many minds, and will be of 
great service to the student in arithmetic, who is unable 
to advance to the study of geometry* It may also awaken 
an interest in some minds that ^iU i>ot rest satisfied with* 
out mastering the demonstration. 
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t!g. 10— ri.ljeniwtEUwIi. 



The extraction of the cube root can be more easily and 
more aatis'actorily explained to most persons anacqnaiDted 
■with algebra or geometry, in the use of the bloct reprfr 
seated by Fig. 10, than in any other way. 

Figures 11 and 12, on the next page, represent the 
Terrestrial Globe, and a Hemisphere Globe, both of 
which will be found to enhance the interest of the pupil 
in the study of geography, and lo facilitate his easy ac- 
quisition of this important branch of study. Pnpili 
now often Htudy geography for months, and even for 
years, learning definitions, and bounding States and Coon- 
■ tries, without hiowing f^r themselves the form of the Earti, 
or possessing any distinct idea of zones, latitude, lonffi- 
tnde, etc. A good eight-inch globe, like that represented 
at Fig. 11, which will cost from |6 00 to $10 00, in the 
handa of a Teacher who is in any degree competent to in- 
struct, will enable him to impart more instrnction in rela- 
tion to zones, latitude and longitude, day and night, the 
currents of the ocean, etc., in six days, than has often been 
acquired in as many months. 
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fTg. II.— H>mi>t>hti« Ololw. 

The Hemipphere Globe, represented at figure 12, is also 
an importBtit aid in the study of Geography. 

The Tifte of Oatline Maps, and the practice of Map- 
drawing, will be fonnd a sure means of rendering the 
knowledge acquired of geography, distinct, correct, and 
permanent, without which, time spent in its Btudy is hardly 
. better than thrown away. 
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* Fig. 13.~11ie Telluriaa. 

The Tellurian, which is represented at Fig. 13, furnishes 
better and clearer illustrations than can otherwise be given 
of many interesting and important phenomena, among 
which are the suceesion of day and night ; the changes of 
the seasons ; the varying length of days and nights at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year ; the rising of the Sun north of 
east, and its setting north of west, in the Summer, and its 
rising and setting south of these points in the Winter ; ibe 
changes of the Moon; solar and lunar eclipses; spring 
and neap tides ; the later daily recurrence of the tides ; 
the length of days on the Moon ; the appearance .of the 
Earth to observers on the Moon ; the Harvest Moon ; and 
the difference between a solar and the siderial year. AU 
of these, and other phenomena, may be explained by the 
use of the Tellurian, or Season Machine, as it is sometimes 
called, with a clearnesi and simplicity that bring them 
within the ocnnprehension of children* 
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Fig. •14.— The Oawjt or Pl&aeUrium. 

Some persons may be inclined to regard the suggestions 
here given as theoretical, and even visionaryj and may 
wonder why the Snperintendent, in an official document, 
does not restrict himself fo things pradical. Such perscmB 
may regard it the exclasive office of a pradiccLl education 
to teach the art of increasing material riches-^of gather* 
ing shining dollars. But I regard that practical which 
awakens TmgJd thoughts, which elevates the affections, 
which entertains the imagination, which widens and 
hightens the range of reflection, and which renders frail 
mortals more appreciative and more worthy children of 
our Father in Heaven. Shall we not, then, regard that 
ffiLciisol which gives a ' rational idea of a plurality of 
worlds ; which teaches that many of the stars of heaven 
are worlds like our own, with days, and nights, and chang- 
ing seasons, and some of them several hundred times 
larger than our Earth, and all of them probably inhabited 
by rational lyid intelligent beings; which teaches, diso, 
that other stars are, like our Sun, centers to other Systems, 
like our Solar System ; and all, it mB^ be, retained in their 
position by one common law, which may be| taught to 
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children; shall we not, I saj, regard such teachingB 
practical? 

Or shall we suifer our children to become men anc 
women phyaicxzUy^ though babes mentady, holding, as some 
of their fathers and mothers do, the unworthy opinion 
that the stars of Heaven are merely tiny lights for no use- 
ful purpose, and only occasionally visible ; or that, at besti 
they are eye holes through which God looks down to see 
what naughty children and wicked men do ; himself a great 
spy, secreted behind the thick curtain of night? 

I neecf not say, such thoughts are degrading to humanity, 
* and unworthy of the beneficent Father of us all. We 
need, then, tl^p Onrery, represented by Fig. 14, whioli will 
aid us and 'our children in comprehending the annual revo- 
lutions of the sisterhood of planets, and the maguificent 
machinery of the Solar System. This instrument, thus 
becomes one of the most practical inventions of this, or of 
any age* It costs $12 00 to $15 00, according to the style 
of manufacture. 

Section 23, of the Primary Sphool Law, provides that 
Districts may raise money by tax for the purchase of 
globes, outline maps, and apparatus for illustrating the 
principles of astronomy, natural philosophy, agricoltoral 
chemistry, and the mechanic arts. 

The Celestial Sphere represents the Earth, (a,) sur- 
rounded by the heavens, and indicates the Celestial Me- 
ridianS) ((2, c2,) the Equator, (/*,) and the Zodiac, (e.) It also 
represents the poles of the heavens, which are simply the 
poles of the Earth extended. The Zodiac is divided into 
twelve equal parts, representing the twelve signs. Its 
lower edge is marked with degrees; and on. its upper edge 
months and days are indicated. The axis (g,) may be in- 
clined to any angle desired, by loosening the thumb-screw, 
(c,) as represented at 2 and 3. 

By means of this ii^trument, the real horizon of any 
place on the globe may be shown ; also the lengths of the 
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days and nighta on any part of the eartb, and at aaj eea- 
son. The time of the rising and setting of the sun, and 
the Bun'a appearance at the Poles, and his place in the 
Ecliptic on any day of the year, may likewise be illastra- 
ted by it. The Celestial Sphere may be obtained at a cost 
of $8 00 to $12 00. 

School officers and others desirous of procuring any or 
all of the articles of School Apparatns here ill^Htratecl, 
will 'find the address of parties through whose agency the 
BMne, and improved articles of Apparatus generally, may 
be -obtained , at the 404th page of this volume. They may 
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donbtlesB be procured at other plnces ; bat theae are nasud 
sa they have kindly furni^h^d the means of iltnstnttion 
b«rd Qsed. 

Hereto are also npjjetided illui:tratioD» of another style 
of ScboQl Dock, «nd an upprowd Ptvle of Inkstand; also, 
s cat represeutiiiK i" iiiiiii:iliire oi)« of ti series of ten Phi- 
losophical Chttrtri ; nil of wliiob mHV be <)l>tiuued at either 
of the estftbliHhmeDts V-tat reierr^d to. 




A NEW INVENTION FOR SCHOOLS. 

-Ihml on Iti ifni, !• Md •Hin^tl*; 
Ihg (lufoM (tj U coDtaia Ik> l»L jg 



nPLANATIOK,— The liDD pli 

tiA oi Utlla bj iwo camiD 

wuf («,) or JftpADoad inn. 



_ ..a liDD plaU (a,) wilh a nir«w-lhin< on Iti lini, I 

rUtllo b; Iwo conuDDn KKWI. Onlhii liplomi Ihg (lufoBl (tj U 
' JapviDad inn. lumBsdi Un r lui ChL uid it ■croirdd da ta Oa i 



TEXT BOJOKS 

Recommended for the PvbUc Schools of Mkihiganj ly the 
Supenntendeni of PvUio Instruction. 



The Supermtendent of Pablic Instntetion is required* 
by law to pnblisli '^a list ci sitch books as (be) sbaU tbink 
best adapted to the use of the PrinMuy SobooIS) and a list, 
of books suitable for Towi^skip Libraries.'^ In disobarg* 
ing tbis somewbat diffictdt and dtiioate duty, I3ie present 
Superintendent has studied as carefdllj ai9 possible tbe 
obaracter of tbe books and the wants df tbe Sebools. He 
has also consulted freely with the leading Teachers of tiie 
State, and has weighed with much care the soMewhat con* 
flictteg o^nions concemSng the various Teltt Books in 
use. 

Among the numerous Text Books oSbred for examina* 
tlon — each one having its peculiar exceUences, and each 
one, too, its defects — ^notie being perfect — ^it has often 
been a matter of great difficulty to arrive at a just con-, 
elusion as to the comparative value of any one book. 

In making the selection, care has been taken — 

Ist. To get tJie best bt^ks ; and, 

2nd. To make <i8 few changes as possiUe in the books aH- 
ready in use. 

Bxtensive changes would not only be expensive to the 
people, but would sacrifice something of that familiarity 
with the Text Books, which greatly facilitates the work of 
the younger and less experienced Teachers. Between 
Text Books of nearly equal merits, therefore, the prefer* 
ence hto been given to these most widely in use. 
58 
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DonbtlesB many defects will be foaad, and naany objec- 
tions will be urged against the 4>ooka on the list ; but it is 
doubtful whether anj books can be sabstitnted in their 
plaoe, against which an equal nnmber of objections might 
not be urged. There is no book on the list which has not 
been successfully used in the Sohootroom, and each one 
has received the high approval of Teachers of known 
ability. The Superintendent, therefore, freely oommendg 
these books to the School Boards of the State, as worthy 
of their oonfidence— as good practical books which any 
Teacher of ordinary skill can use successfully. 

^le use of the books recommended by the Superintend- 
ent is not obl^atory upon the Districts, the right to pre- 
seribe authoritatively the Text Books for any District being 
vested by law in the District Board of such District 
The use of a diversity of Text Books in any one branch of 
study, in the same School, is so serious ul evil, that District 
Boards should exert all their influence and authority to 
abate it. If a Teacher is compelled to hear two dasses 
instead of one, recite daily in Geography or G-rammar, 
simply because the pupils have different Text Books, half 
of the time devoted to that branch is wasted. Suppose 
the extra recitation occupies thirty minutes; in a week 
this amounts to three hours, or half a Sehool-day ; in a 
year it amounts to twenty*six days, or one month, costing, 
at ordinary rates of wages, $2S or $80,-^-all of which the 
District pays to save the expense of the two or three new 
books necessary to enable the pupils to be classed to- 
gether. But if we reckon not merely one extra class, bnt 
three or four, as often are found in a School in which a 
diversity of Beaders, Arithmetics, Geographies, &c., are 
allowed, the time wasted will be two or three hours a day, 
and thus the District is made to pay perhaps $100 a year 
to save the purchase of new books which would generaDy 
in the aggregate cost less than |10. K there be added to 
this the hurry and imperfection which must neceaaariiy 
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attend all the teaching where the Teaoher 'e time is divided 
between an nndne number of olasses, the magnitude of 
this too oommon evU may easily be seen. While a uni- 
formity of Text Books throughout the State would be de- 
sirable, as afieotiiig the uniformity in the separate S&hods, 
a uniformity in each School is a vital necessity to the wdfysre- 
and success c/ the School. 

It is jQtot recommended that any School already supplied 
with a complete set of Text Books, shall make any change 
for tiie purpose of introducing the books upon tiiis list; 
On the contrary, the District Board of such a Bistiict 
shonld firmly resist every proposition for change, unlesn^ 
siMne more than ordinary advantage is to result therefrom* 

Finally^ in adopting a series of Text Books, much re^ 
gard is due, and will be paid by a wise School Board, to 
the judgment of a prndent and experienced Teacher, es- 
pecially if such Teacher is somewhat permanently emr 
ployed in the School. Many good Teachers will doubtless 
dissent from some of the books on this list, and prefer 
others from which they, at least, can teach with greater 
efficienqr and success ; bat the Superintendent confidently 
believes that the great body of the Teachers of the State 
will, from a sincere desire to promote the interests of the 
Schools, cheerfnlly concur in the adoption of this list, even 
though they may personally entertain, a preference for 
other books* - 

Orthography. 

The Progressive Speller, by Salem Town and N. M. Hol- 
brook. 
McEUigott's Young Analyzer. 

This should follow the spelliagbook to teach the analTtical structure of oar 
oompoiuid and derivative words. 

Practical Guide to English Pronunciation, by E. J. Steams. 

A small book of much value in its department. 

Webster's Dictionaries. 
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.Every Bcliool ebonld hare « 4iaarta BiotiOfiary for reference^ and every pu- 
]dl ahoold bave a smaDer one for priyate use. Where it eaa be afforded, I 
would also recommend Worcester's large Dictionary as a book of reference. 

Seading Books. 

Webb's Primary Lessons — a set of cards to be hung up 
fl&d used in teaching beginners. 
Webb's Normal Reader, No. 1. 
Webb's Normal Reader, No. 2. 

Xhese are most excellent primary readers, and are tlte only one#, I hare 
aeea, really aOapled to tiie Word method of teadiing. 

Sanders' New First, Second, lliird, Fonrth and Fifth 
Readers, and Yonng Ladies' Reader. 

'Sanders' Readers are generally used in the State, and are excellent books. 
n^ afaotild foBow the Normal ReaderB. 

Sargent's Standard Fifth Reader. 

Where another Header is desired for the highest classes, ^this will be foand 
one of the most excellent in use. 

ElociUion. 

Sanders' Elocntionary Chart. 
Northend's Little Speaker. 
Sargent's Stioxdard Speaker. 
Fowle'fl lOd Dialognee. 

Chrammara. 

Welch's Analysis of the Englieh Sentence. 
Sill's Synthesis of the English Sentence. ' 

These works, which were written by Teiaichers in the Btat^ Normal School, are 
lued in that School, and as a consequence are coming generally into use in the 
State. They diifer widely from the old Grammar^ but are certainly more 
philosophical, and hence more useful. 

Green's Elements of English Grammar. 

I add this book because th^e are many Teachers and School-officers wbo 
are not familiar with the works of Profs. Welch and Sill, and who will prefer 
other works. 

Bhetoric and Composition. 
Brookfield's First Book in Composition. 



QuackenboB' First Lessoae in Composition, 
Qaackefiboa' AdvaQced Oompositioa and Bhetoric. 
Trench's Stndy of Words. 
Same's Elements of Criticism. 
Willson'fi Treatise on Punctuation. 

Stoddard's Juvenile Mental Arithmetie. 
Stoddard's Intellectual Arithmetic. 

These books are warmly approved by our best Teachers, and are generalljp 
Hsted ii^ the Schools. 

Davies'lS'ew Scfhool Arithmetic. 
Davies' IJniyersity Arithmetic. 

These are good books, and are too generally in use ia th& State to wari^aut 
the expense of a change. 

Dana ?• Oolborn's^ AritiimetiCji and iln Applications* 

In use in the State Normal Sehool, and a yalaable book for Teacfa^ra and 
advanced, claifses. 

Dayies' Algebras. 

Davies' Surveying and higher Mathematics. 

Although several other excellent Text Books In Algebra and Greometry are 
now before the public, these works are still in general use in this State, and I 
see no sufficient reason to wish for a change* Taken as, a series, they, are not 
surpassed. Robinson's Mathematical works will be found valuably fo? ref- 
erence. 

Geographies. 

Mitchell's Outline Maps. 
Pelton's Outline Maps. 

Every Primary School should have a set of Outline Maps. For Common 
Schools, Mitcheirs will be found sufficient. For Graded Schools, Pelton's, 
which are much larger and more expensive, will be found desirable. 

Cornell's Geographies. 

Monteith's and McNally's Geographies. 

These series, as for as can be learned, are both extensively used in the 
State, and nearly divide our Schools between them. Bach series has its excel- 
lencies and defects. 

Warren's physical Geography. 
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Bishries. 

Willson'B History of the XTnited States. 
Ooodrich's History of England. 
CkxKlrich's History of France. 
Gk)odricli'8 History of Greece. 
Goodrich's History of Borne. 
Willson's Oatlines of Universal History. 
Weber's Ontlijies of History. 
Willard's Uxuversal History. 

These last two for reference. Bem^s Hifltorical Chart) pnhliahed in ibk 
totmirj hy Klfls R Peahodj, is a valuable aid in the Btody of Chrenogn^/. 

PenmanaMp aani Booh-Keeping. 

Payson, Danton and Scribner's Penmanship, embracing 
ten copy books. 

Payson and Haaaford's Book«Keeping, Double and Single 
Bntry. « 

This is the best book for Common Schools that has come to m^ notice. 
Bets of acconnts are beantiftilly engraved, giving a better idea of the appear- 
ance of a well kept aocoont bo<^, and aflbrding valnable copies for writing. 
Small blank books, accompany this work. 

Naturid Science^ dkc, 

First Book of Science, Norton & Porter. 
Wells' Natural Philosophy. 

Lardners's Natural Philosophy, for Teachers and ad- 
▼anced pupils. 
Porter^s Chemistry. 
Hitchcock's Geology. 
Gk)old & Agassiz's Zoology. 
Gray's Botanies. 
Loomie' Physiology. 
Wells' Familiar Science. 
Wells' Things not Generally Known. 

These two works will be found of much use to Teachem in conversatioa^ 
IssBcms on common things. 

Mattison's Astronomy. 
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BoHvier^s Familiior ABtrosomy* 

Bobinson's ABtronomies. 

Goadby's Animal and Yegetable Pbysiology. 

M<yir(d and Mental Science. 

Moral Lessons. 
Morals for the Yoting. 
Wayland's Moral Science. 
Wayland's Intellectnal Philosophy* 
Mahan's Intellectual Philosophy. 
Whateley^s Logic. 
Tappan's Logic. 

JFVencA. 

Fasquell's Javenile French Course. 
FasqnelPs French Oonrse. 
Fasqnell's Series of French Books. 

Books for Teachers.. 

The School and Schoolmaster. 

Page's Theory and Practice of TeachiDg;^ 

Northend's Parent and Teacher. 

Boot's School Amnsements. 

National Education in Europe. 

Home Encydopedias. ' 

These books, pabliiihed by BarneB & Borr^ Neir Yofk^. wiU be jR>imd Tdttft* 
ble boolsB for refer^ce* 

Apparatus J cftc, /pr Primary /SbAoob, 

Black Boards. 

A Terestrial Globe, 8 or 10 inches. 

Holbrook's Noiseless Drawing Slates. 

School Begister, to keep daily attendanoe, sdhidarahipi Ac 

The Uniyersal School Begister is well devised and cheap. 

A set of Schuster's Drawing Cards will be found of valm« 

A set of Mathematical Solids. 



BOOKS FOR TOWNSHIP AND DISTRICT 

LIBRARIES. 



Thejnew Library law makes it the duty of the State 
Board of Edooatioii to seleot a list of books, and contract 
with the lowest bidder to famish the same in such quan- 
tities as may be wanted. Jo, accordance with this provis- 
ion, the Board of Education will u^e snc^ selection and 
send a copy to each District Director and Township Clerk 
before the first day of Jannary. As it is expected that 
these books will be secured both in better binding and at 
lower rates than is nsnal, Townships or Districts having 
money to expend for books, will do well to wait for this 
list. 

The duty of the Superintendent to publish a list of Li- 
brary books would seem to have been superseded by this 
requirement upon the Board of Education. It has, how- 
ever, been deemed desirable that a list of Library books 
fthould be published in the present volume. 

The selection of reading for the people, and especially 
for the young, for whom the Libraries are mainly designed, 
is a task of so much importance, and requirii^ so much 
time and care, that ev^y possible aid shor^Id be rendered 
to those on whom this tsfsk is devolved* 
3 Tw9 priucip^ errors have been CQqajnitted in tk^e choice 
of bo9k^ for t|:ie School Lil;)rari^s: 1st. Tk^ choice of 
{^»using. ^u^ woi^^Unfis t>opl|s, t^es^ of ^dy^tuxe, ^c; and 
2d. The selection of book^ qf standard phairacter, b^t of 
BO high a range as to be uninteresting to the young. The 
chief value of these Public Libraries is the taste for read- 



uxg they may mspkre in the young. Tkw Awld^ there* 
fore, contain a liberal proportion of ^mik books as will 
prove attractive to youth, and aj; tl^) sime time instructive 
to all. 

Many of the books on the following list wiU perhaps be 
included in the list of tl|,e Board of Sdi^catlon. 

Biography, 

Abbott's Alfred the Great. 

Abbott's William the Conqueror. 

Abbott's Richard I. 

Abbott's Msury Queen of Scots. 

Abbott's Queen Itlizabeth. 

Abbott's Charles I. 

Abbott's Charles II. 

Abbott's Josephine. 

Abbott's Maria Antoinette. 

Abbott's Henry IV. 

Abbott's King Philip. 

Abbott's Cyrus the Great. 

Abbott's Darius. 

Abbott's Xerxes. 

Abbott's Alexander the Great. 

Abbott's Romulus. 

Abbott's Hannibal. 

Abbott's Julius Ca&sar. 

Abbott's Nero. 

Abbott's Fernando Cortez. 

Abbott's Columbus. 

Mrs. Eirkland's Washington, 

Life of Franklin, by Sargent. . 

Life of Randolph, by Garland. 

Life of Jefferson. 

Lives of the Signers. ' 

Spark's American Biography, 10 vols. 

D'Abrante's Napoleon. 

64 
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Oftrlyle'B Oromwell. 

Dr. Hawks' Biohard L 

Barrow's Peter the 0reat. 

Uie and Adventares of Boone* 

BosweU's Jofafison. 

My Schools and Schoohnasters, Miller* 

John Milton. 

Inring's Life of Washington. 

Inring's Hfe of Oolnmbns. 

Life of James Watti Mnirhead, 

Heroines of History, Hewitt. 

Sarah B. Jndson, by Fanny Forester. 

Vemorials of Webster. 

Edgar's Boyhood of Great Men. 

Life of Dr. Slane. 

Life of Thomas Cole* 

Life of Isaac T. H<^per. 

Plntardh's Lives. 

Lives of the old Painters. 

Scnlptnre and the Scnlptors. 

The Bonaparte Family. 

Carlyle's Frederick the Oreat. 

Gilfillan's Literary Men. 

Thatcher's Indian Biography. 

History. 

Parley V United States. 
Elliott's Umted States. 
Lossing's Bevolntion. 
Bancroft's United States. 
Dr. Smith's History of Greeee. 
Idddell's History of Bome. 
Eohlransch's Gknnany. 
Michelet's France. 
Lamartine's Tnrkey. 
Hnme's England. 
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Macaixkij^0 Ssglan^. ^ 

AHIbob's Europe. 

Jjamiur^e's FrexM)li BeTolaMon. 

D'Atibigne's Beformalion. 

History of Bnglisli Constitutioii, Oreculy. 

Blstory. of BngUah Bible Traitslatioii, Ooni^it. 

Sheldon's HistcMry of Michigaa. 

James' OIiiTalry and ^b Omsadesr 

aisBiondi's Italian Bepnblios. 

Scfalegel's Philosophy of History. 

Presoott's Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Prescott's Oonqnest of Mezioo. 

Presoott's Oon^uest of Pern. 

Preseott's Phillip IL 

Bobertson's Charles Y. 

Mcintosh's North American Indians. 

Hildreih's United States. 

Hallam's Middle Ages. 

Japan as it Was and Is. ^ 

J. S. 0. Abbott's Anstria. 

Gnisot's History of Civilization. 

Bentcm's Thirty Years' View. 

Palfrey's New England. 

Neal's History of Pnritans. 

Child's History of England, Dickens. 

Merry England, Grace Greenwood. 

Emerson's English Traits. 

Straggles of Beligions Liberty. 

Arnold's Lectnres on Modem History^ 

Cooper's Naval History. 

Famnm's Travels. 
Lynch's Dead Sea Expedition. 
Arctic Adventnres, Sargent^ 
Dr. Kane's Arctic Explorations. 
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Stephen's Trayela in Arabia, Ac. 

Bayard Taylor's Lands of the Saracen. 

Bayord Taylor's Oentral Afirioa. 

Bayard Taylor's India, China and Japuu 

Bayard Taylor's Northern TraveL 

Isham's Mod Cabin. 

Batrd's Courts of Northern Europe. 

Walks and Talks in England, Ohnstead. 

Step from the New World to th^ Old, by Dr. Tap^pan. 

Silliman's Visit to Europe. 

The American in Japan* 

New York to Delhi, Mintnrn. 

Hnmboldt's Travels. 

America and Eorope, Gurowski. 

Livingston's Travels in Africa. 

Barth's North and Central Africa. 

A Summer in Sootland, Abbott. 

Stewart's Brazil and La Plata. 

Home Life in Germany, Brace. 

At H<Mne and Abroad. 

Oheever's Sandwich Islandf . 

Parry's Voyages. 

Cruise in the Mediterranean, Willis. 

Three Years in California, Colton* 

La Plata, by Thomas J. Page, U. S. N. 

ScieTices and Art. 

Potter's Applications of Science to Uaefal Arts. 

Fox's Text Book of Agriculture. 

Cattle, by Youatt and Martin. 

Elliott's Fruit Book. 

Hand Book of the Garden. 

Hand Book of the Farm. 

Youman's Household Scienoe. 

Things Not Generally Known. 

Good's Book of Nature* 
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American Weeda imd UBeful Plahtd. 

Miloh OowB and Dairy Farming. 

A Practical Treatise on Grasses and Forage Plants. 

Pbjaical Geography of the Sea. 

Gnyot's Earth and Han. 

Hnmboldt's Cosmos. 

Sommerville's Physical Geography. 

Planetary and Stellar Worlds^ Mitchell. 

Dick's Celestial Scenery. 

Nichols' Arc^tectnre of the Heavens. 

Dick'e Siderial Heavens. 

Mahan's Intellectual Philosophy. 

Wayland's Intellectual Philosophy. 

Abercrombie's Intallectnal Powers* 

Hamilton's Philosophy. 

Tappan's Logic. 

Testimony of the Bocks. 

Whewell's Iiidnctive Sciences. 

Natural History of Insects, Harpers. 

Brewster's Letters on Nattiral Ma£:ic. 

Mackay's Memoirs of Popular Delusions. 

« 

Bdttcatioml. 

National Education in Europe. 
American Journal of Education, 5 vols. 
Barnard's School Architectui'e. 
Country School-houses. 
The School and Schoolmaster. 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
Norihend's Parent and Teacher. 
District School, by J. 0. Taylor. 
Confessions of a Schoolmaster. 
Mayhew's Universal Education. 
Everett's Lectures on Education. 
School Days at Bugby. 
Mann's Lectures on Education. 
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Abbott's Mother at Home. 

The Mother's Book, Maria L. Child. 

Peeiry and JUiaoeUanecm Works. 

Milton, Boyd's. 

PoUook, " 

Yovng " 

Oowper " \ ' 

LragfeUow's Poems. 

WhUtier'e « 

1 

Bj^fiOEt's " 

Wordsworth's " 

Hemans' '^ 

LoweU's " 

Swiss Family Bobinson. 

Nott's Oouasel to Yoimg Men. 

Nott's Temperance Lectares. 

Taylor's N^tes bom IMe. 

8ir Roger De Ooverley. 

Ow Village. 

Fiociola. 

Dwight'ei Mythology. 

AneiMit Monasteries. 

Morality and the State. 

Home Hits and Hints. 

Derivation of Family Names. 

Life in IsraeL 

Works of Hannah Moore. 

Life PiotnreSf from a Pastor's Note Book. 

Wisdom, Wit and Whims. 

Uncle Tom's Oabin. 

life Thoughts, Beecher. 

Milestones in onr Life Joujney. 

A Woman's Thoughts About Woman. 

Pictures of the Olden Time. 
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"HomoB of Amttrioan Ajatikcgtu. 

Battle Summer, Ik. Harv^L 

January and June. 

Maxima of Washington* 

EFOgtesB c^ Nations. 

Be Qaincy-s Anto-Biographitial SkatchoB. 

Literary Bemmiseences. 

Iranhoe. 

BaaselaB, Dr. Johnson. 

Hazlitt's Table Talk. 

Afiica and the American Flag. 

Gilfillan's Bards of the Bible. 

Age of Ohivalry. 

Potter's Hand-Book for Students. 

Arthur's Temperance Tales. 

The Banks of New York. 

The Iroquois. 

thtmvSe Sook$. 

The BoUo Books, 14 vols. 

Dawnings of Genius. 

Son of a Genius. 

Work and Wages. 

Wealth and Worth. 

Live and Let Lire. 

The Gk>ldmaker's Village. 

€teorge Beady. 

Trap to Oatoh a Sunbeam. 

Louis' School Days. 

Ohild's ^ok of Nature. 

Bobinson Orusoe. 

Poor Bich Man and Bich Poor Man. 

Harper's Story Books. 

Abbot's Histories. 

Who shall be Greatest. 



A3 UBBIBT BOOKS. 

1*11 bo a Lady. 
VU be a QentiemaB. 
When are we HappieBt? 
The Boy of Spirit. 
The Boarding-School Girl- 
Happy Days. 
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INDEX- 



A. 

AOBIOULTUBAI^ Ooi«LBGX, «.....*. 79, 159 

established, .•.•,•«••.«•• 85 

expenses of, .•*.. ...•, 87 

what it has doney. •••••• 89 

how to be sustained^ « .92-95 

law establishing, • 2^1 

lands appropriated for,. 251 

terms of School in, \, . • . . . .268 

pnpils received for not less than one term, 258 

dnties of President of, .264 

of iJecretary of, 255 

of Treasnrer of, .266 

Visitors to,. 266 

Appobtiokmbkt, of Primwy School fnnd,. . . . . , 161 

statement of, to Anditor Generid,...*.. ^.^ 161 

to County Olerks, « 261 

when Beports are defective,. 162 

made the next year in certain cases, 162 

for summer and winter terms, « ^ 174 

of School District property,. 194 

of moneys by Township Glerk, 204 

of certain moneys received by Township Treas.,« . 212 
manner of, in fractional Districts, ^ ..«.«•. . .216 

*NoTB. — ^By amendments to the Sobool Laws, muce the /otiiM in this volume 
were printed, and to which the Index refers, it ia necessary to call the leader^s 
attention to the following: 

On page 29i— <* Remark 4 " to form 8, is rendered of no force by the re- 
peal of sections 92 and 98. 

On page 299 — form 16 is rendered obsolete by the repeal of section 95. 

Also on page 299— form 17 is made hisofficient, and illegal, by the amend- 
ment of section 86. For proper form, see page 200. 

On pages 304 and 806, the forms for Beporta are rendered insufficient by 
changes in the Law. School officers must be goTemed by the Ua%k% sent firom 
year to year, ft<m. the Office of Public Instruction. 

65 
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Abtluv, for the Insane, 135, 159 

Duai er of Ineane 136 

money loaned to, 139 

appropriated for,. 140, 142 

partial destrnction of| by fire,. 142 

deeoription of, 144 

farm coDnected witk^ 144 

coet of, compared ivith others, 152 

English opinion of, 153 

A$TLUX, for the Deaf and Blind, 115^ 159 

flrsti in Ameriea, ,...., 117 

&8t appropriation of lands for^ in Michigan, ...... 118 

—cash appropriation for, .121 

desoriptioii of, 122, 123 

expense of, 123, 128 

;As6fi8i^OB, election of, and term,., «,. .165 

his duties, • . • . . 176 

arid Moderator may hire Teaiier, 178 

warrant to collect rate bill, , , 182 

longer time given, to collect, • . . • • 183 

and Moderator to audit Director's account^ 184 

to give bond, 188 

District Board to appoint, in certain cases, 190 

certain moneys to be paia to, ......... ^ 196 

to certify judgment tb Supervisor, 211 

shall forfeit ten dollars foi^ neglect^ etc.,. 211 

Inspectors may appoint in certain cases^ 217 

to sign notice to unknown owner of land, 221 

yorm of order upon, for moneys, 295 

of bond to be given by, 296 

of notice for sale, 292 

of return of warrant,. 293 

of Graded School, ho^ elected, 218 

B. 

BoAUD OF Educatiok, election of, 158 

to contract for Library books,. 231 

to have control of Normal School, 237 

Agricultural College, 882 

BoABD OP Visitors,— See " Visitors J^ 

BoABD OF BegbntSj election of, ,.. 158 

a body corporate^ • .246 

government of University vested in, 246 

to make by-laws, elect President, 4c.» 246, 247 

to prescribe course of study, Ac, 247 



BoABB OP Bsamrxs— ^ 

annual report of, to Sap't of Piiblic tnstruotion,^ . 248 
. may establish branchesr. • «.. . «^ ••• «^ •«••..* « . . • « 249 

meei/lD^S Oly •••••««• »f««4i* •••';• •r*'«'.r ,4* JiTtv 

BoNiH to be giveii by Aeseni&r, . . . . . , 188 

. to be given bjr Tr easQrer of Board ot InspeetorB, . . 190 

to be sued by Township Olerk, ^ .« . • . . 190 

• for incmey loaned, v. •«*;«••.•.....*. 227 

of officers of incorpctt^ted InBtitutiont^ . . » . . . . . . .260 

/orm of, for Aesesdor, ......;;......,. 296 

Chairman of School Insi^ectors, ../...« v .... . 297 

Orasus, to be taken by Director,. . • 180 

who ombraced in,.,.» ..v.;..*.^ ..«^...« ..;.;• .180 

OHALLBNGfi, to voters, . . . - . . . . * 170 

to jurors,.. . . 221 

OojftPBKSATlOH, for collecting rate bilt,... ........ .... .182 

estimate of, for District officers, 184 

limited, to Inspectors for examining Teachers, .... 201 

for site for School-house, : 226, 222 

of officers and jurors in certain cases, 226 

of School Insnectors, .228 

of officers in rTorman School, 243 

of Board of Education, 248, 244 

of Visitors to Normal School,. , : 244 

of Professors, <&c., in Agricultural College, 253 

of pupils in Agricultural College, 254 

CoWBiCT, of Teacher with District Board, .178 

how annulled, (note,) 179 

void with Teacher not qualified, (note,) ... * 179 

form of, with Teacher, .294 

OouNTT OuBBK, to transmit reports to Superintendent, . 208 
to receive communications from Superintendent, . . 208 
penalty for neglect, v ,......»«. . .212 

OotTNTT TBBASUBiiS, Sohool funds paid to,. • ^ . . .210 

how money drawn from, in certain <»8eB,., 226 

D. 

DlBBCToR, election of, and term, ........•«....•*.... 165 

his record to be evidence, 168 

his duties, , .* ..178 

pro tem.^ if absent, ,,..... 178 

to apportion fuel, &c...... ..1. ...V.,.,. 179 

to take census, 180 
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DuMTOBi to fiumish names of childron to Teacher, .... 

to ascertaiii amount dne for tnition,. 181 

to make rate bill and warrant for ooUectioD, 181 

to keep School-honse in repair, 183 

and Moderator may renew warrant for rate bill,.'^^ 

to draw hooka from Townalap libraryi. « . • 18S 

to draw orders on ABaeaeor, ...185 

to draw warrant on Townahip Treaaurer, « • 18S 

to make rwort to Inapectora, ......IK 

to require Dond of AsfleBaor, 188 

toane Aaaeaaer'a bond,.... «... 188 

to make annual report to certiunTownsbip CIerkB,l!l1 
report of, of children in fractional Diatriets,. .... .197 

penalty for neglect, 211 

to file aceeptanoe of certain offieers,. • • . • 217 

of Graded School — how elected* ^^^ 

and Moderat<Mr may isaue bonds in certain case8|..22T 

fwm of contract with Teacher,, 294 

certificate to, relative to site, 301 

Annual Beport of, 304 

DmiBIOTBOABD — 

duty of, in certain case,, . • . . • ^ 174 

members of, •••«...• 18^ 

to report to Supervisor, tajLcs voted, 186, 198 

ma^ buy books, £c., for indigent children,. ..... 187 

duties of, concerning School-house, 1^7 

to report receipts, expenses and taxes*^ ........ .188 

to have custody of property, except, ^c, IM 

may fill vacancy in Board, , 189 

for Graded and High Schools, . . . . , 217 

. of Graded School elect their own officers, 218 

to publish notice to unknown owner of land, 221 

to fix rates of tuition, &c«, .;.... .224 

to have charge of District Library and appoint 

Librarian, 230 

may select books from list of Board of Education, . . 231 

form for report of, to Supervisor, • 296 

form for appointment of District officers, 298 

DlSTBIOT OfFIGBBS— 

elected by a majority vote, (note,) ^ 

to file acceptance within ten days,, 166, 217 

incur penalty for neriect, 2JI 

when Inspectors sheSl appoint, ^ 

farm of acceptance of, 289 

of appointment of, 298 

Diplomas, to graduates of Normal School 245 
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Picn. 

Sbuoation, Oonstitatiotial proylsiims, . . .' ..*.... 157 

ISu&GTioVy of Distriot officers,. . • • • 165 

by majority vote, (note,) 167 

to fill vacancieB, •: 189 

who may vote at, 169, 216 

on failure of, at first meeting, Inspectors to appoint9217 

of Trustees for Graded Schools, 217 

of District officers by Tmstees of Graded Schooli . . 218 

of Board of Begents, » 158 

of Board of Bducation,.. .,. ; ••..158 

ExAXXNATSON) of Teachers, see " Teachers.'^ 



to keep School-house in repair audited, 184 

of District officers, and repairs, 184 

I. , 
FiNBS, apporticmed for books, 159, 209 

FOBU, of Teacher's certificate, 200 

of notice to taxable inhabitant, 287 

of notice of first meeting of District, 288 

of endorsement npon notice of first meeting, . • • • . 888 
of acceptance of office by District officers, ..«.*«•• 289 

of notice for annual meetings,. . . » • * 289 

special meetings, ....«• 290 

of request for special meeting,* • • • * 4 289 

of rate bill and warrant, • •....»..•. 290 

of notice of Assessor's sale, , • • • .292 

of Assessor's return to warrant,. • • ^ • 293 

of contract with Teacher, • 294 

of endorsement for extensicm of Warrant, 295 

of order on Assessor for moneys,. . • • « .295 

of warrant upon Town Treasurer for moneys, • • • • 295 

of Report by District Board to Supervisor, 296 

of Assessor's bond, 296 

of chairman of Inspectors' bond, 1 297 

of appointment by Distriot Board,. 29t 

of appointment b^ Inspectors, .•....•.••. 299 

of notice for meeting of Inspectors, 300 

of notice to re-examine Teacher,. 366 

. of certificate of Inspectors locating site^ • • . . 801 

of Deed to District, 801 

of Lease " 303 

of Director's report to Ine^ectors, 304 

of Inspector's report to Ooimty Olerk, , 806 

of warrant on Township Treas'r for Library money, 307 
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FuBL, how obtained for Sohooh, 172 

to be esUmatedy Ac, by Director,* • .179 

Notes npoo, ......171 

OiuBED AND High Schools, 217 

specific prorisions for, 217| 218, 219 

how boundaries of, altered, 225 

HOTOB OF OoBBXonov, (now '' Befarm Sehod,") 97 

Enblic action concerning, 102, 104 
>cation and plan of, .*....«*... ....106 

admittance songht to, « . . .111 

expense of, 104, 112 

I. 

Ihtbubt, of Primary School Fond, 14 

when distributed, ^ 2W 

deficiency in School fnnd,. 16, 19, 41, 54 

of University fnnd, 64, 57, 249 

of Normal School fund, 29,24J 

IinU9B, see *' Asylum for Insane." 

Inoobmbatbd iKBTmmom of Lbassixg^ 

hew incorporated, .257 

powwsof, 258,260 

subject to visitation, 260 

funds of, how applied, 260 

Trustees to report to Sup't of Public Inst'n, . 260, 262 

liabilities of Trustoes, 260 

existing Institutions may become incorporated,. . .261 

restriction of powers, 261 

public documents for, 262 

J. 

JuDGiaNT, against District, how collected, 211 

for School-Jbouse site, 223 

JuBT, to fix compensation for site when owner unknown, 220 

may be challenged, 221 

determine necessity for taking land, • . • • .222 

new, may be summoned if Imy disagree, 224 

compensation of, « « 226 

JotTBKAL OF EDUCATION, official organ, .235 

LiftBABT, fines, Jsc, to apply, 169, 209 

. Director's d tities, / 185 
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. . FACDb 

I4B^1BT, zxiQ^ey to be paid pver to l^pep^rs, . « 192 

fractional Jpistricts, privUegea in, ., 1 ........,, . A9T 

towDship^ la charge of Town Clerk, .••,•••.».. ^\. 206 

tax for Bup'port of, .,, ,^-206 

Town Treasurer to apply for moijeys of, •.»,,».. , 208 

in townships, *....«.•.*•....«••• ^ •••...• . 208 

Director to draw and distribute, ......;•/.. 209 

damage to bool^s of». ..,.•...•...... i . . . .209 

Disthct, how established,. . . .' « ,229 

rules for, • : 282 

KAP^of Seheol Districts,. ;.•••• ...•.•••..206 

Hbstihg, of frietids of University at Detroit,, i ..... 66, 72 

in School-houses for other purposes, (note,) .189 

of Inspectors to examine Teachers, , 201 

. to re-es:amine Teacher^, . . . . : .202 

limited in number, 208 

of Board of Regents, 249 

V^I0HIQ4K, territQry organised,. •.•••. 1 

. an egrii;ndtural State, ..... — ••....•..... 79 

MoDEBATOB, of School District, 175 

election of, for three years, .166 

pro tem.y when absent at meeting, .175 

to sign warrant for rate bill, &c., 176 

his power to preserve order, 176 

and Assessor may hire Teacher, • 178 

to sign warrant to cdleot rate bill, 182 

and Director may renew warrant, ;....*.«.. 18& 

A88e8S<»r's bond lodged with, 188^ 

penalty for neglect, « .211 

of Oraded Sehool, how elected, . . . . ^ 218* 

and Director to issue bonds, i&c, ^ . . 22T 

Normal School ; 25^ 

establishment of, ..... i 26» 

location of, / 27 

appropriation for, .26, 29* 

funds, receipts, expenditures, 29^ 

consolidated laws for, 2{3T 

Teachers' certificates frcm, r • . . .246 

NoTiCB, of Superintendent to County Clerk, • 161 

taxable inhabitant to serve, 164 

return of, by taxable inhabitant, 164 

of Clerk of Inspectors to taxable inhabitant, . 164, 197 
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Kanos, to be deHrered by Obatrmaa to Director, 164 

new, on failure to oi^anize District, 167 

of District meetings, ; 169 

meeting not illegal for want of, 169 

of Director to famish fbel,. .^ 179 

of sfJe to collect rate bill,. . / 188 

of meetings by Director, 184 

of Inspectors' meetings to examine TeacherSi 201 

to re-examine Teachers, ^ 202 

to alter Districts, 208 

of Oonnty Treasurer, of moneys apportioned,. . . ^210 

penalty for neglect to serve, , • • *2|]L 

Co owner of certain land, « • 221 

on formation of Teachers' Associations, • • • 236 

. form of, to " taxable inhabitant,". :.•.,. 287 

ior first meeting of District, 288 

for endorsement on, by "tailable inhabitant,'' . 288 

for aonnal meeting, 289 

for special meeting,. • ^ 290 

for Assessor's sale, 292 

for meeting of Inspectors toex^mine TeiMdiers, 800 

0. 

0at9, for voters at School meetings, 170 

false, declared perjury, 170 

P. 

Pbhaltv, for disturbing School meeting,. • 176 

for making false oath,. 170 

for nelectiDg to serve notice of first meeting, 211 

for neglect of District officers, 211 

for neglect of Inspectors, .212 

for Township Clerk's neglect, 212 

for County Clerk's neglect,, ..212 

for Supervisor's neglect, 215 

Pbixabt Schools, and their funds,. 1 

income of fund to be apportioned,. . . . \ 181 

apportionment to, when report defective, 162 

apportionment of deficiency to, 162 

fund, how computed,. 162 

laws relating to, 164 

PniMABT ScHOOii Stbtsm, original design,. .811 

the main difficulty in,. 313 

a better, for populous settlements, . .319 

what cities and villager should do, 820 

. what is being done^. 821 

what may be done m the country, ; . .828 
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>a^ v.^ • .^ . PAc«. 

l^jtDMJiT Scsfilir Ststbh, ph3o8ophical yiew, 825 

f^chaiif^ of scholars, ..327 

preparatory department, «... .831 

V '*■' ^ bnildingB and appendages, v . . . • .>.888 

R. 

' ^ ^ATB Bill, fnel furnished by, when voted,, 172 

,4'- ' to be collected by distress, 176 

Assessor's duties in collection of, .177 

Atel not delivered, to be assessed on 179 

Director to make out, with warrant, 181 

steps for making, (note,) . . • • 182 

warrant fer collecting,. . •..••.•...;•. 175^ 182 

collected by distress, without suit, (note,) ..«•.«.. 182 

renewal of warrant,. . . • 183 

course when Assessor fails to collect, 190 

fdfrm of, and warrant, 290 

KsooRn, ambiguity pf State records, 15 

discrepancies in, 17, 19 

^ of District boundaries, 164 

of notice and return, 164 

of Director to be evidence,. ....;.. 168 

of Director not to impair Inspectors', 168 

of challenge of voter, (note,) , , . . . .170 

to be kept by Director of ail proceedings, 178 

of taxes, &c., by Director, ....188 

of Teacher to be examined by Inspectors, 197 

of Inspectors' acts, by Township Clerk,. . « ..... . 203 

of observations at University, 247 

Secretary of Agricultural College to keep^ 265 

Bbmoval, for illegal use of money,. •••.. 218 

RSPOBT, of Director to School Inspectors, 18$ 

by District Board to Supervisor, of taxes voted,. . . 187 
of District Board, of receipts, expenses and taxes, . 188 
may include time of School in late District, (note,) . 191 

annual, of Inspectors to County Clerk, 196 

of fractional Districts — to whom delivered, ....... 197 

to Inspectors filed with Town Clerk, 204 

Town Clerk to transmit, to County Clerk, 205 

County Clerk to transmit, to Superintendent, .... 208 

of Visitors to Normal School, ; 2.40 

of Superintendent on Normal School, 240 

of incorporated Institutions to Superintendent of 

Public Instruction, 260, 262 

of Regelits of University,. 247, 248 

of Visitors to University, • . . .249 
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BcBOOLB, Btatistioa of, in 1842, T 

statiBtlos of, ia 1847, i 

ttatisticB of , in 1852,.. 12 

means for anstaining, in 1847, 10 

means for snstainingi in.l852, 11 

free, 157 

Graded and High, 211 

Yoters to determine length of, ^ . . .174 

to be Tisited by Inspectors, ^ 194 

(See Primary School System •} 

flkmooL AppABAffDa, 40S 

SC900L ABOfliTBOTina, * • • .839 

School District, organization of, 104, 191 

lews and forms to be printed for, 161 

when deemed organized, 167, 168, 217 

new notice on ftllnre to organize, 167 

a body corporate, 168 

power of voters of, 170 

rormed by School Inspector^, 1#4, 191 

non-residents attached to,. . . 192 

property of, in forming new Districts, ....;.. 104, 195 

entitled to its own two-mill tax, 206 

fractional, in which town reckoned, 214 

mav unite to ibrm Graded School, 219 

title ot land vested in, 223 

altering boundaries of Graded Districts, .... ^ ... . 225 

may borrow money in certain cases, 226 

may raise tax to pay loan in certain cases, 227 

who to appear in case of snit against, «... 177 

Director to take censns of, .......180 

forination o^ in two or more townships,. . • * • • 197, 198 

fractional, how to draw books, &c., 198 

Town Glerk to mal^e map of, 205 

tax on diyisi(m of,. . « • 205 

snit agdinst, how commenced, ^ 210 

8oaoox< FuHPS, from School lands,. 17, 19 

deficiency in, 16, 19 

from certain sonrces, • • 20 

expended in 14.57, ».,..,..... 13 

b^p^fit of,. . . • 21 

Constitntional provisions relating to, • 157 

District Board to apply and pay over,. .......... 188 

' apportioned, paid only to '^qualified Teachers,".. 188 
apportionment of, in case of new Districts, (note,) . 192 



School Lanps, app(»itioi3ted hy 7owmfaip Ctierlc. , . . • .204f 
Town Treasurer to apply tq Co. Treaworer for,, . .208 
interest of, distributed^. ..«.•...•••....«.*••*«. 210 

derived from penaltios^ faov app(»:tio]ied> ...... ^ . 212 

of Library, how dispojaed of,..^*... ..... .... .v^..231 

SOdOOL-HO0S9— 

wb^n Inspectors to establish site for, . . . .^ . . . * i • . . 170 
▼oters to designate site for,. ....;.. «^ ..«•« . 1*1% 171 
tax for bailding, m^ repciiriiig^^ . . . . v. • « • « ^ « • »• . 173 

may be sold,. .••. .^«. .»...«.«•;.<.. .^...175 

kept in repijir by DirQOtor,....*^..^ ••».«.- ...* .188 

notiqes posted on door oJ^,. . . . . ; .•••»•,.«.. 184 

District Boi^rd to obtam site, &c»,^ .,., ^ ..,...«« . 187 

restrictions in building, 187 

use of, for meetings, &o., (note,) .... J .......... . 189 

site— additional provisions, ........... ^ ... , .320-224 

Monroe Union, ., . 859 

Bishop Union, Detroit, .863 

Ypsilanti Uoion, Frontispiece. 

and their appendages, 888; 887 

location of, ^ 889 

* ^ size of'^pbiloBophy of respiration, 841, 850 

ventilation of, ; . . .... . 849 

sise and eonstruction of, :.....;. 350 

country, # • . . 851 

in cities and villages, . ; : . . . .852 

plans for, 864-867 

School Iitspbctobs — 

to fdrm Districts, 164, 191 

Clerk of, to notify taxable inhabitant, 164 

when to determine School-house site, 171 

who compose Board of— Chairman, Clerk, TreasV, . 190 

Treasurer of, to give bond, 190 

to apply for and expend Library money, 192 

to appoint one to vkit Schools, .......; 191 

disposal of property by, in forming new DifiVd, . 194, 196 

annual report of, to County Clerk, .^ 196 

to examine Teachers' record before making report, 196 

duty in forming fractional Districts, 197 

to examine Teachers and give certificate, 199 

meetiogs of, to examine Teachers, 201 

may re-examine Teachers, 202 

number of meetings of, 208 

to render accounts to Township Board, . . .^ . . . • 4 .203 

Township Clerk to be Clerk of^ .803 

to make rules fi»r To.wiiship litbarariee) .« • • • ^ >. . • . . 208 
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School Ivsfiotoiui, pe&tJty for neglect, &g., 812 

may tospeiid Section 116, . « . « 216 

to appoint School officers in certain cases, 217 

to have consent of Trustees to alter Graded Dist'e, . 225 

election of, (note,) • « 227 

compensation of, * 228 

to apportion books of Township Libraries, 229 

may annul Normal Schocd Teacher's certificate, . • . 245 

School Lahos, granted by Oongres^, 1 

law for the sale of, in 1837, 3 

relief to purchasers of, 6 

amount of sales of, 14 

receipts upon, unaccounted for, 16—19 

School Laws, of 1827,. ,.;...... 2 

and /orms to be printed,. 161 

in force in 1859, 164 

fiyrrM for proceedings under, 287 

School Mbktino, annual, 168 

special, ^ « 169 

notice of, 169 

who entitled to vote at,. 169, 216 

when not illegal, « ^ 169 

votes at, may pe challenged, 170 

may adjourn — ^mav fix and change site, 170 

penalty for disturbing, 176 

for not serving first notice of, ,..«.. 211 

Director to be Clerk of, 178 

to present estimate to, 184 

to prescribe notice of, ; 184 

farm of notice for first, 288 

for annual, 289 

for special, • • ^ . 290 

of request for special, 289 

School Monbts* See " School Eund^*" 

School Mohth, (notes,) ..176, 178 

School Phqpbbtt, sale of, 175, 194 

SuPBBVisoB, to assess certain tax, 195 

\p ascertain proportion of tax in fractional Districts,198 

to assess two-miU tax, • • % • 206 

statement, &c., to Township Treasurer,. .... ^207, 215 

to assess tax for amount ot judgment, 211 

penalty for neglecting to assess tax, 215 

SutTS, meeting may give directions, 175 

Assessor to appear in, for District, , 177 
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S01T8, when Director &hftU appear in, ,.,«.... 177 

by Director <m Aseessor'a bond, 188 

by Town Clerk against Treagnrer of Board of In- 
spectors, , . . 190 

Jnstices of the Peace, jurisdiction in, 210 

by sammons on Assessor, .214 

SiTPEBiKTBNnsHT of Public Zn»troction, 157 

duties pf, .160 

to prescribe form of Teachers' certificate 199 

Ootmty Clerk to transmit report to, 208 

to apportion the School fund,. , . . ., 210 

to furnish list of books for Libraries, ./..... 281 

to hold Teachers' Institutes,. 284 

may subscribe for Journal of Education, 285 

member said Secretary of the Board of Education,. 238 

to visit Normal School,. 240 

has power to visit Incorporated Institutions,. ... .260 
to appoint Visitors to incorporated Institutions,. .260 

University, 240 

Agricultural CoU^e,. ...•»,,...... 256 

SuPBBiNTSNDEST of CominouSofaools, 2 

State Lakd Office established, « 7 

T. 

Taxes, specific, '. 20 

for fuel, 172 

for building School-houses, ............. ^ .,.. 18, 178 

for repairs and apparatus, 178 

certain expenses raised by, 184 

reported to Supervisor by District Bo€urd, .... 186, 198 

indigent persons exempted,. .187 

reported by District Boainl at meeting,. 188 

exemption of, for building SchooMiousa, ......... 191 

in fractional Disteicts — Supervisor's duty,. . *198, 215 
Town Clerk to certify certain, to Supervisors and 

Directors, .206 

for School purposes 205 

two miUa assessed by Supervisor,. . ^ •••..•«•.... . 206 

tvH> miUtAx — how apportioned, 206 

Supervisor's duties in raising, 207 

two mill tax, ''public money," (note,) .207 

Township Treasurers' dutie.s concerning, .... 207, 215 

persons paying, may send to School, 214 

on division of District, in certain eases, 214 

penalty for Supervisor's neglect to assess, « . 215 
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801T8, Supervisor to state to Town TreasHrer, , «215 

Graded Diatriots may raise, to support School, ... .219 
to pay loan in certain cases,. .227 

TkXknon, , 129 

Tbachkb, to keep lists, 180 

employment of, 178, 219 

to certify scholars in certain cases, 180 

to be fhrnished list of scholars by Director, 180 

record of, to be examined by Inspectors, 197 

examination of, 199 

whiitt constitutes a " qnalified Teacher/' 200 

certificate — ^form of, 200 

examination of, public, 202 

where examined for fractional District, \ ... 202 

may be re-examined by Inspectors, 202 

intention of Normal School pupils to become,. . . .240 
form of contract with, .294 

Tbaghebs' Institutes, , 234 

Tbaohbrb' AssooiAnoNS, . . . . . ; 236 

Text Books, bv trustees of Graded Schools^ 219 

prescribed by District Board, 224 

list of, recommended, 417 

Township Board, to settle Inspectors accounts, 203 

to remove officers in certain cases, 213 

TdwsrsHiP Clebk, Director to r^ort to, 185 

School Inspector, eox^Mo^ .190 

to approve and file Chairman's bond, 190 

duties on division of Districts, . . * ^ .... 195 

Inspectors' report delivered to, ^ , , . « .196 

Director's annual report to, for fractional District, 

where made, i 197 

to give notice of meetings to examine Teachers, . . 201 

to be Olerkof Board of Indpeotors, 190,203 

to apportion School moneys, , 204 

to record apportionment, 204 

to keep reporta and papers, 204 

to receive communicationafrom Superintendent,. .204 

to transmit report to Oounty Oierk, 205 

to make map of Districts, &c., 205 

to foe Township Librarian, 205 

to certify taxes to be assessed, to Superviscnr, 205 

to perform duties assigned by Inspectors, 205 

penalty for neglect of duty, w-4 .....*... .212 
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Township Tbbasubbr, to apply School moneys next to 

Town expenses, 207 

ta apply to Oonnty Treasurer for moneys, 208 

to notify Town Clerk of moneys, 208 

certain moneys received from, how apportioned^. .212 
to pay oyer taxes to other Township Treasurer,. .215 
to apply to other Township Treasurer for money8,216 

to certify moneys oS fractional l)istrict8i • * . 216 

. form of warrant upon, for District moneys, ...... .295 

of warrant upon, for Library mcmey, 307 

Tbustbes, of Graded School, .217 

to elect District Officers, 218 

may classify School, .*..... 218 

to maie rules for School, 219 

duties of, at annual meeting, 219 

to consent to change of boundaries, : 225 

Tuition, Director to ascertain amount due, * 181 

in Graded Scl^ools, 219, 224 

in Normal School in certain cases^ 239 

in University, 248 

U. . 

" tJNioiir Schools," early days of, 11 

abolished by repeal of sections 92 and 93, (note,). 218 

Univebsitt of Michigan, grant of lands for, 34 

branches of, , 37, 249 

loan by State for, .38, 43 

plan for paying loan of, 44 

history of loan, 48-53 

faculty of, in 1842, 40 

funds unaccounted for, .41, 54, 57 

deficiency in lands of, 56. 

amount of fund of, 67 

Board of Regents of, 47, 158, 246 

Observatory, 64, 78 

departments of, 247 

admission fees to, 248 

immediate government of, 247 

buildings erected from interest of fund, 248 

interest fund of, how expended, I . . . 249 

department of Natural History in, 250 

Univebsitt Lands, first sales of, ... « 39 

sold to 1843, 40 

1848, 54 

1,848 after deducting forfeitures, 58 

acres unsold, 59 
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acres nnselected, *. . 56 

at Toledo, 59-64 

V. 

Taoahot, filled by District Board, 189 

filled by special xneeting, in certain cases, 189 

how created, 189, 190 

filled by Inspectors in certain cases, 217 

filled by Board of Graded School, 218 

YisiTOB, one School Inspector to be appointed, 194 

to Normal School, 240 

to incorporated Institutions, 260 

to University, • .249 

to Agricnltnral Oollege, 256 

y OTBBS, to be notified by taxable inhabitant, 164 

may be challenged— oath — ^perjnry, 170 

powers of, at meetings, 170 

may designate site for School-honse, 170 

to secnre School-house, &c., 171 

may determine time of School, 174 

may direct sale of property, 175 

may direct in regard to suits, 175 

who are qualifii^, 169, 216 

Wabbaht, signed by Moderator and Director, 175 

Assessor to pay moneys on, 176 

for rate bill to be returned by Assessor, 177 

for rate bill— contents of, 182 

for rate bill may be extended thirty days, 183 

on Town Treasurer by Director and Moderator, . . 185 
farm of Assessor's return upon, * . . . . 293 
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